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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., F.B.A., 1 JvN., lsr,4 7 Mav, lift Prnf^s.or A. //. 

Rddchjp Broii'ti, T of ( Kt'fnnl . Wiflt Plr/ft A 

I The death of Sir .hnnr> Frazer took plar-e on 7 May. Ih41. and was followed within a few hours 

h\ that of his de\()t(‘(l w itV I liU'^ |)a>>('^ into the Tand <»f Shade^' <)n(* (>f tin* jireat |)ione(‘rs of 
social anthropology. 

Sir James Frazer was horn at (davgow on 1 January, lSo4. He was educated at SfiriuirfiekJ and 
Larchfhdd Academies and matriculated at (dasuow rniversity in Nov(mih(a\ IStih At (Jlasirow his 
major interest was in <*lassics, in which stmlies he was ]>owerfuliy inffuem-ed h\' (i (\ Ranisav. In 
1873 he won an entrance scho]ar'>hip at 4Vinity College. Cambridge, and entered as a student in is74 
There lie continued his da^-ic-cd studies, and came under tiu‘ inHuern'e of Henry dackson In 1S79 
he present(*d a thesis ’ On tin^ Crowth of Flato's Ideal Theory.' ainl wasclecttMl a Fellow of the (7)ll<‘ge 

Frazer continued hi- clas-icai studu^s thioiuzhout his life. His jinbiications m tliis held began w ith 
an edition of Salln-t in 1SS4 anrl tnided witli liis f^dition of Ovid's FftAi. with a translation and com- 
mentary. in IhiM). Hi- mo-t imporuint contribution to clas-ical studies was undouf)tefllv his transla- 
tion and comnuMitarv of Pau-anias. 

Frazer's father wished him to (pialify for the and lu* was admitted to the Middle Tiunpie in 

1881. But about this time heuan his friend-liip with Robertson Smith. whi<-h led him to take uj) what 
became the main work of Ins Iohl; and indu-trious hfe How lu^ roiu'civial the studv on whi(-h he 
thus embarked is stated m his bio^ira fhncal sketch of Robertson Smith “ Tin- idea of n^gardiiiL^ the 
'* religions of the worhi not dogmati<-ally but historically — in other words, not as systems f)f truth or 
” fal.sehood to lie ilemonsti'atefl or refuted, hut as jihenomena of couscioustk^ss to lie studied lik(' an\' 
" other as]K'ct of human natun'- is oiu^ whu h seems hardl\ to have siigg(\sted itself biJore tlu- mnf‘- 
teenth century. Now' when, laymu <i-id(‘ ris irrelmaint to the jiurposi* ni hand the (piestion of the 
" truth or falsehood of reiinious belif'i-. and the (juestion of the wisdom or follv of religious practice's, 
** we examine side by sale the rcTinoiis of tiie different races and age's. w(‘ find tliat. wfiile* the'v diffe'r 
’ from e'ach otlu'r in man\ ]>articui,i rs. the* re'-e'inbiance^s begwe'en them are' nurneu'ous and fundamemtal 
” and that they mutually illustrate and exjilain each otlu'r. the distinctly stateai faith and circum- 
“ stantial ritual (»f one' r.n-e* ofte^n cltMring up ambii^uitics in the* faitli and practice* of e>the‘r rae'e*s. Thus 
'the conifiarative* stud\ of re*li«iion soon foreM- on u- tlie* conclusion that the* course* of re*ligious 
"evolution has been, iij) to a <’ert<im point. ve*ry -imilar among all me*n. and that no one* n*ligion, at 
"all events in it-- earlier -tage-s. caii be fu]i\ und(*r-toofl without a compari-on of it with manv 
" others. ' 

Fraze'r's first juiblicat ion in anthropolog\ was a pape*r O/t ('niont fin riff I ('nAottts read be'fore* 
the Anthrojiological Institute m March. iSSo At the invitation of Robertson Smith and nmle'r his 
inspiration Frazer wrote the article's on ’ Taboo ' and ‘ Totf*mism ' for tlie* ninth eeiition ej the* 
Enrffrlopadio HrlUintiUn (ISNS). W'ith tlu'se*. and 77e PoJdf n Houijh, which appe*ar(‘ei in its first form 
in ISlM). Fra/(*r te)ok his p}a<e as one of the* leader- of thi- lU'w sr*ie*nce*. 

Xow' that the pen has }ie*e*n laid asiele* and the* work completed, it is po.ssible for us to evaluate 
Frazer's (M)ntrihution to the* -tudy eJ man. His conception e>f the* aims ami methods of anthropologv 
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are clearly set out in many of his writings, and 
particularly in the lecture on Mental Anthropology 
that he delivered at Trinity College in 1931. He 
thought of his subject as the study of the human 
mind rather than of human society, and preferred 
that it should be called ' mental anthropology ' 
rather than ‘ social anthropology.’ ** Mental 
anthropology,” he said, '‘is in great measure 
a science of human origins. It investigates, or 
will hereafter investigate, the origins of language, 
of the arts, of society, of science, of morality, of 
” religion.” In essentials this is the same kind 
of investigation as that to the beginnings of w hich 
in the eighteenth century Dugald Stewart re- 
ferred in his introduction to the Essays of Adam 
Smith (1795) and for which he suggested the 
name of ' Theoretical or Conjectural History.’ 
Perhaps the chief difference was that, between 
the time of Adam Smith and Turgot and that of 
Sir James Frazer, what Dugald Stewart calls 
” the casual observations of travellers ” which 
such an investigation should utilize had grown 
enormously in quantity. 

If we were to judge the value of Frazer s w ork 
by the theoretical formulations contained in his 
wTitings, such as his hypothesis as to the origin 
of totemism, it would have to be admitted that 
these theories have not w^on and are not likely to 
win general acceptance. It is an intrinsic 
weakness of all theories of origin of this kind that 
they remain conjectural or hypothetical, and 
cannot be conclusively demonstrated or verified, 
so that we can only discuss, not their truth, but 
their plausibility. It is for this reason that some 
anthropologists of the present day regard this 
kind of enquiry" as unprofitable, or at least less 
profitable than some others. 

But the value of Frazer’s work for the new 
science of anthropology does not depend on 
whether the theories formulated therein are 
accepted or rejected. He himself recognized very 
clearly that in any science, and particularly in 
the early stages of its development, it is the fate 
of theories to be replaced by others, as the 
collection and analysis of data proceeds. The 
long row of Frazer’s writings that occupies the 
shelves of an anthropologist's library brings 
together for us a vast mass of data, collected from 
innumerable sources, so compared and ordered as 
to reveal something of those underlying re- 
semblances beneath the great superficial diversity 
of human belief and custom which it was his aim 


to exhibit. Such wide surveys of world- wide 
scope were precisely w'hat w as needed in the first 
infancy of the new' study. The writings that give 
us the results of this survey suggest to the 
thoughtful anthropologist hundreds of problems 
for further investigation, and offer him a body of 
data for his guidance in any attempt he may make 
towards the study of the suggested problems. 

But Frazer’s work and infiuenee are not 
simply to be judged by what he has provided for 
the anthropologist. His writings are known to 
and appreciated by a vast public of general 
readers. For them The Golden Bough gives a 
new' vision of the life and mind of man. The 
fascinating tale that opens on the shores of the 
lake at Xemi and brings into its wide sweep the 
customs and ideas of the peoples of antiquity, of 
the peasantry of Europe, and of tribes of savages 
all over the world, presents to the reader a picture 
of an important aspect of human life and thought 
seen from a new' angle. One moral that the tale 
conveys, perhaps not the least important, has 
been formulated by Frazer him.self. *’ When all 

is said and done our resemblances to the savage 

are still far more numerous than our differences 
" from him.” 

So Avhatever may be the ultimate verdict as 
to the scientific value of Frazer's theoretical 
formulations, The Golden Bough must rank as 
one of the masterpieces of English literature of 
the nineteenth century, and Frazer must be 
recognized as one of the great and inspiring 
leaders of what may be called the ‘ new humanism.’ 

Although he delivered courses of lectures at 
Liverpool and Cambridge, Frazer did not under- 
take any regular Eniversity teaching. He felt 
that this was not a task for w'hich he was well 
fitted. His whole life was spent in his library. 
But he was always ready to give encouragement 
and help to those beginning, or already engaged 
in, anthropological studies. As one who knew 
him for forty years I would say that his out- 
standing characteristics were his modesty and 
sincerity, his intellectual honesty and open- 
mindedness. An old world courtesy covered his 
somewhat shy and sensitive personality. He 
did not share that belief in immortality that 
he so diligently investigated. He looked forw ard 
only to an eternal dreamless sleep when his w ork 
was done. But his name and his w ork survive, 
and the affectionate remembrance of those of us 
who knew' him. 

] 
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SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., F.B.A., 

Universltif of Lffds. 

2 The passing of Sir James CJeor^^e Frazer, 
O.M., F.R.S.. at Cambridge on 7 May at 
the age of eighty- seven is a significant event in 
the annals of antliropology, not merely on ac(‘ount 
of the contribution he has made to our kno\\l(‘<lge 
of human institutions, beliefs, and customs by his 
vast erudition, but also because his name will 
always be associated with the method he has 
made so peculiarly his own. His interest in the 
science was aroused in the first instance by the 
works of E. B. Tvlor, which he tells us opened 
“ up a mental vista undreamed of by me before." 
It was Tvlor's great book. Prifnitivf^ Cidtiin ( 1S7 1 ) 
rather than his Besearch^s into the Earlt/ History/ of 
Mankind (180o), that determined Frazer's ap- 
proach to social anthro])ology. Therefore, \\}u*n 
he began his own independent investigations, 
in 1885, under the influence and inspiration 
of his friend, Robertson Smith, it was to the 
study of the lavs of human nature, along the 
lines laid down by Comte, that he directed his 
attention. 

It is true that, like Tvlor, he rec*ognized the 
principle of diffusion as a factor in the develop- 
ment of culture {cf. Golden Bough, Part \ III, 
Vol. I, pp. vi, ff. x), but it was the essential 
similarity in the working of the less developed 
human mind among all races, corresponding to the 
essential similarity in their bodily frame revealed 
by comparative anatomy, which seemed to him to 
constitute the basic fact in the evolution of soeiety. 
Consequently, adopting the Tylorian method of 
collecting first and sifting afterwards, Frazer em- 
barked on a voyage of discovery * from C^hina to 
Peru,* seizing everything he could lay his hands on 
which seemed to come within the purpose of his 
quest, regardless of historical and chronological 
secpience. Thus, he broimht together custom*' 
and beliefs which manifested a superficial re- 
semblance to one another without perhaps alvays 
giving due consideration to the comxiarability of 
the actual occurrences. Nevertheless, if his use 
of the Comparative 5lethod was liable to confuse* 
priority of type with priority in time, he could at 
least claim that in other dejiartments of scientific 
im|uiry it is generally recoimized that a genetic 
series is determin(‘d by the sum of the inteTnal 
resemblances, and that simplicity in form usualK 
indicates earlier occurrence. 

[ 


Bfj Propssftr E. O. I).Litf. {Oxon ). 

Whatever ma\ be* said. hovev(*r. conc(*rning 
his methodology, Frazer will alvvays stand out 
(‘onspicuously as a man who preserved th(‘ 
scientific spirit in all his work Thus, he main- 
tained a vigorous impartiality in d(‘almg with his 
evidence, and uscmI his vast colh‘(*tif)n of facts to 
test his theories rather than to illustrate his own 
contentions. Tlu*r(dore, lu* was always n‘a<ly to 
abandon a position as soon as it becanu* unt(‘nable. 
as. for exanqile. in his various interpn‘tations of 
the origin of totemism, which to the (uid lie 
reirarded as tentative hypothes(*s Indited, on 
one occasion he compared himself to a cliaimJeon, 
though he never abandoned the method he had 
made so peculiarly his own. Moreover, many of 
his brilliant dedu(*tions have proved to be correct, 
as, for instance*, the striking conlirmation of his 
theory of the killing of the king by the subsequent 
discoveries of the rite in operation, made by 
Seligman, Meek, and P. A. Talbot. 

Not least among the many contributions that 
Frazer has made to anthropology is the interest 
he has aroused in the subject among the general 
jmblie, and the knowledge of the science he has 
diffused outside the more restriided circles of 
specialized research. In achieving these results 
the outstanding literary merits of his style have 
been a great asset, and secured for him an 
assured jiosition among men of letters of his day. 
This has been said, in fact, "to be more <‘om- 

■ manding than Cubbon s. For Gibbon only 
” made ordered and more amusing for the 

■ polishefl world what was known to every 
■■ contemporary scholar about the ancient world. 

■ But Frazer revealed a completely strange world. 

■ and strove to inter^^ret, not to mf>ck its 
“ strangeness." 

For more than half a century a succession of 
weighty tomes have poured forth from the facile 
' steel ])en * with which he wrote his elegant 
manuscripts. The material from Avhich these 
were compiled was contained in series of quarto 
notebooks (numbering abf)ut seventy in all. of 
three to four humlrefl pages each) filled with 
first-hand information from travellers, explorers, 
missionaries, books, and periodicals in English. 
Fn*nch. German, Spanish. Italian, and Dutch 
In the course of these investigations almost every 
aspect of x>rimitive thought was explored, from 
3 ] 
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taboo and totemism, ^vith which his researches 
began in his articles for The Envyclopcedia 
Britannira in lS8o, to the ’ cycle of The Golden 
Bough ' depicting "the long evolution by which 
"the thoughts and efforts of man have passed 
" through the successive stages of magic and 
” religion to science.” 

In attempting to answer the riddle of the King 
of the Woods in the Arieian grove of Diana, on 
the sylvan shores of lake Xemi, this versatile 
author discovered that, in settling one question, 
he had raivsed many more. 8o he was lerl to 
examine fields which his predecessors — Mann- 
hardt, Tylor, and the rest — had never traversed. 
This inagnam opus completed (in twelve massive 
volumes published between 1911 and 191o. and 
now further enlarged by a thirteenth volume, 
Aftermath, issued in 1936) he penetrated deeply 
into Semitic religion and in 1918 produced in 
three volumes Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
In subsequent years, apart from purely literary 
studies pursued by way of recreation — which in 


one instance incidentally revealed his ability to 
write magnificent C’iceronian Latin — he concen- 
trated on Beliff in ImmortaHt// and th<' ]yor>diip 
of the Dead (19:22, 1924), the \Vor^'<hip of Nature 
(1926), Alyths of the Origin of Fire (1930), and 
Fear of the Dead (1933, 1934, 1936), returning, 
finally in 1937, in a Supplement, Tote mica, to his 
earlier four volumes, 'Totemism and Exogamy, 
produced in 1910 under the inspiration of Baldwin 
Spencer's discoveries in Australia. 

As H. X. Braiisford has said, " when posterity 
” comes to estimate the work of our age, the 
" records of 8ir James Frazer would suffice 
” almost of itself, to redeem it of a charge of 
" sterility . . . The mere bulk which this man 
"has produced, since The (iohhn Bough grew 
" from its tw o volumes to its tw elve. w cmld compel 
" respect, but Avhen one analyses a page of his 
" writing, with its closely -packed material, drawn 
■' from a dozen sources in five or six languages, 
” one asks by what miracle he fitted twenty-four 
" months into his year." 


AN APPLICATION OF BURTS MULTIPLE GENERAL FACTOR ANALYSIS TO THE DELINEATION 
OF PHYSICAL TYPES. By IF. H. Hammond , University College, Lo^idon. 


3 This paper is an attempt to analyse two 
sets of physical measurements in order to 
see whether it is possible to distinguish a number 
of physical types. 

The problem is approached in much the same way 
that one would adopt in attempting to establish 
types in the intellectual or temperamental spheres. 
In this case the approach is via the analysis of 
physical traits such as stature, arm length, chest 
width, etc., and the assumption is made that if 
groups of traits can be shown to cohere, then the 
population can be divided into types according 
to the predominance of one or other group in the 
individual's make-up. The immediate problems 
are : wliat traits can form the most suitable 
basis of phy.sical types, and, further, what 
traits are the most diagnostic of such types I 
For our purpose the first question is partly 
answ ered by the initial selection of measurements, 
since some indication of the types w Inch may be 
expected is given by previous studies ^ wherein 

‘ ( f. \Vei<lpnreich. F. : Hnrijsofnps ttnU s. 

Ref. R. Ru^^rle:^ (Jate'^ : HereiUtif in Mim. Xa(‘< arati : 
Micro- font Macro- S planch tnr.s, Morpholofjir A-)tpf-ct of 
Intelligence, Fyknics and A.sthenics, Krets(‘hmer : 
Phy,nqne and Character, 


the distinction between long-limbed, lean and 
narrow^ types, and broad, stocky or plump types 
is suggested. The initial choice of tests here 
used is intended to bring out these differences. 
From this point of view' the measurements were 
not quite ideal since they w ere not taken specific- 
ally for the purpose of demonstrating types, but 
they w'ere the best available. 

Two samples of physical measurement were 
examined. The first contains 100 adult males 
representing part of a survey of X. Ireland made 
by J. M. Mogey, M.A., to whom I am indebted 
for jjermission to make u.‘<e of his data. The 
original measurements of this sample are so far 
unpublished, but full meaMirements are given in 
the Lomlon University (‘opy of my thesis Factorial 
Analysis in the Study of Tyjxs, 1941. The other 
sample contains 40 individuals taken at random 
from (lifferent parts of \VaIe> in the survey made 
under Professor Fleiire and recorf led in the 
Bulb tin of thf Board of Cdtic Studie-^, Vols. IV ff.. 
and was inttmdf'd to suf)ply sonu^ conhrmation 
of the first. 

Measuring Techniepit- and the Samph 

The Xorth Ireland measurements were taken in 


[ ^ ] 
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accordance with Hrdlicka's tcchniijiir. \\hich 
differs little from that given in the Briilih .h^- 
sociatioii Handbook of ^inthropoffo fr//. IhOS (Jk- 
port on A n th ro pom Ari r M ( t h od ) . 

The 100 individuals comprising tlie sample are 
of fairly diverse racial constitution, yet they are 
highly representative of the region as a wlioh*. 
as is shown by a comparison of the hum ns ot tlu* 
sample with those for the whole area gi\en 1)\' 
Coon, Bacf S of Europf', p. 2.37, Table I. 

It must, of course, be recognized that the 
findings are only valid for the present soinewh.it 
small group, and it would be interesting to have 
the physical types confirmed with quite diffVrenr 
samples. 

The Arialysis of Jlea.b'yrernfnf^^ 

Having obtained the measurement the first 
stage in studying their inter-relations and 
groupings is bv correlating them. The table ot 
correlations with their pjrobable errors is given 
for the first example, Table 2. 

It is from these eorrelations that types, it 
present, are to be demonstrated by the device ot 
factor analvsis. Details of technicalities of 
procedure or theory need not coiu'cin u> Ian . 
and those who are interested should consult any 
recognized general text-book.^ The procedure 

“ Speanaan : of Moo. I hui - t* inr 

Vectors of the Miml. Thom-un . FactonaJ Ar>ai'j^'s of 
Human Abilit!/. Burt : Factors of thr Muvi. 


us(m 1 in the p!‘(‘''Ciit <uial\sis is Ihirl ^ •Multiple 
(General Factor .Vnalv"!''.' dtUails ot \\hi<-h ma\ 
b(‘ obtaiiKMl from lii'^ o\\ o l>ook. 

Without attempt iiilMo give t h(‘ t iie(U'\ ot hictor^, 
int(*r])retations ( I w hi(‘ii. are iii an\ ease*. st ill hiL'^hi\' 
controversial, it may be heiptul tor tho^<e without 
an\’ previou'^ know l(‘<lii(* to mention tt‘W ot its 
,i^sum])tion< and ,iim^. 'I he tirst a^^umption ot 
corr(*[ation is that a ]>ositiv(' correlation between 
two variable'^. ( .tj , t w o trait'^. can be accounted for 
bv as>unurm a common basi'' or ‘ factor. .V 
negativ(" correlation citn be consideied to in- 
dicate th(' pre>(ui(‘e of antagonistic or (Opposite 
component'-. Thw common basis may exi-t more 
or less geiu*r<ill\' throiiLib a whole tabk ot inter- 
correlation^. It Is one ot tlu' aims of factor 
analy.si> to partition the table of (-orn'iat ions 
into such com}Jonents of gnaiter or le>s extiait 
and to as.scss tlu' amount contrif)Uted by each 
of tlie^e factors to tla^ total correlation. 
The factor- so extracted may then be ustal 
to form a ba-i- of classitication. ( f/. into 
ty p(‘s. 

From tlu‘ ta(-t tfiat all th(‘ signiH( ant cori'ela- 
tions are po-itive we infer that a greater than 
average develo]>inent of any one trait in a ])er.-on 
is in general <i<*companied by a gri'ater than 
average flevelo])ment in the iUIkt traits for ttiat 
person. The only types which would a})]>ear to 
lie indicated, therefore', comprise* those* indivuluals 
who are* e*ithe*r ce‘ne*rally lariie* or ge‘ne*raily small. 
We are not. howe\'(*r. firiimirily mlere*-teMl m -ize*. 
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Tablp: -J. — XoRTH Jkelaxi) Data. Original Correlations with their Probable Errors 
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1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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1. Stature 

— 

•710 

•235 

•209 
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■088 

•689 

•411 

2 , Sitting height 

■71b 



■230 

■230 

•514 
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•114 

■163 

■018 

■159 

■552 

•150 
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3. ShoiiM<'r breadtli . 

•237) 
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•337 

•409 

483 

•309 

•190 

■063 

•0()2 

■303 

■282 


•0b4 
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4. Hip breadth 
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■230 

•337 


■385 

•534 

•472 

•264 

■044 

~ -040 

•351 

•417 


•0b2 

•004 
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r>. Span .... 

•Sll 

•7)14 

■409 

‘385 



■326 

-116 

•217 
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■109 

•736 

•514 


-023 
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0. Che-'t breadth 

•211 

■288 

•483 

•534 

■326 


•364 

■328 

■133 

-019 

•295 

■365 


•0b4 

■002 

■052 

-048 
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7. Chc'-t depth . . 1 
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■114 

■309 i 

■472 

■110 

■364 



•095 

•036 
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■104 
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8. Head length 

■248 

■163 i 

•190 

-2()4 

•217 

■328 
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■318 
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•0b3 
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■060 

■067 
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9. Head breadth 

■038 

-018 

■063 1 

•044 

■150 1 

•133 

•036 
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’ 

■351 I 

' 
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-008 


■007 
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■067 ! 
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•066 

•067 
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10. Head height 

•088 

■17)9 ' 

■002 j 

-•040 

■109 

-•019 
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■316 
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•114 
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•067 

■067 

■067 
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11. Hand length 

■089 

■5.52 1 

■303 ; 

■351 

■736 

■295 

•104 

■219 

1 
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■114 

_ I 

■631 


•034 
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■059 1 

■059 ! 

■034 I 

■062 

■067 

■064 

•064 

1 

■067 
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12. Hand brea<lth 

■411 j 

■17)0 

■282 

■417 

■514 

■365 

■200 

■163 

— ■008 I 

•027 

•631 i 



•0.50 1 

■066 1 

■056 : 

1 

■056 

■048 

i 

-058 

■065 

•066 

■067 1 

■067 
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1st Factor saturations . ! 

i 

■697 

■558 ' 

■514 

■600 

■783 

■606 

■336 

■433 

■234 i 

I 

■204: 

•770 i 

1 

■550 


Table 3.— Hierarghv of First Factor and First Residttals 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1. Statiu'e 

— 

■389 

•358 

■418 

■546 

■422 

■234 

■302 

•163 

•142 

■537 

■383 

-1 

2. Sitting height 

-•327 

— 

•287 

■335 

■437 

♦338 

-187 

-242 

•186 

•113 

■430 

■307 



3. Shoulder bre-adth . 

-123 

-■057 

— 

•308 

■402 

■311 

■173 

•223 

•120 

•105 

■396 

■283 


H 

4. Hip breadth 

-149 

-•105 

- -029 


■470 

■364 

■202 

■260 

•140 

•122 

■462 

■330 


E 

5. Span 

-•265 

-■077 

•007 

-■085 


■474 

■263 

•339 

•183 

■160 

•603 

■431 

1 B 
i 

6. Chest breadth 

-211 

— 050 

-172 

-■170 

-■148 

— 

■204 

■262 

■142 

•124 

■467 

■333 

h 

7. Che^^t depth . 

-177 

- 073 : 

■136 

- 270 

-147 

--■i()0 ! 


■145 

■079 

■069 

■259 

■185 


c 

8. Head length . 

-054 

'-■079: 

;-033 

I 1 

--004 

-122 

— •066 

-•050 

! — 

•101 

■088 

•333 

■238 
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9. Head breadth 

-125 

-168 

1 

|~ -057 

:--096 1 

-•033 

— •009 

-043 

|-■217 

— 

■048 

! -180 

-129 


V 

10. Head height . 

— 054 

-■046 

-043 

-162 

-■051 

-143 ' 

I 

-101 

1 

-■228 

■303 

— 

•157 

•112 



11. Hand length. 

1-151 

j ; 

-■122 

-•093 

-111 ; 

-133 


-155 

-•114 

-■048 

-043 

. — 

•424 



12. Han<l breadth 

-•028 

-•157 

-■001 

-•087 

- ■OSS i 

'-■0321' 

--•015 

-■075 

1 

- 137 ; 

-•085 

-^•207 
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•o);7 
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Chc'^t depth 
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•177 - 

•147 - 

073 - 

•0.70 

Mil 043 

01.7 
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1 )>o 

270 
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•0))4 
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Che-'t breadth 

. ,~-172: - 

•211 - 

•14S ~ 

( >.7( 1 

•O)))] - 

•143 -oo'i 

■))32 , 

172 

• J )))) 


-170 
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1 

-o);i) 

12. 

Hip breadth 

- --Ill - 

•14!) - 

•0S.7 ~ 

107 - 

■004 - 

•1);2 --09); 

■OS7 

•o2!) 

•270 

•170 

— 
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i 

- 
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cients 

2nli 

■3!)7 

•ls<l 

•2.74 

•0.71 ' 

327 -IDoi- 

•))S4 - 

•242 - 

•474 

•422 ' - 

•41.7 



Table o. — Hierar< hv of Sikond 

Factor and Second Ke'-idi'\L'n 






i 1 ! . 

3 

4 

.7 

G 

7 i 8 

9 

10 

1 1 

i 12 

j 


1. 

Han<l length. 

i 

03); 

)i.7! 

-olo 

•0)9; 

•03s --017 

— •04S 

•)I9.7 

) IS. 7 

OS!) 


2. 

Stature 

. j-•071 1 — 

•071 

■]ol 

• 020 

■129 

•o7.7;~-))33 

— ■))9.7 

- -iss 

-•i);9 

1 -IT)) 


3. 

Span 

^ L ^.097 --194 


•)i4)i 

•009 

•)).79 

•)i34 -•))1.7 

- -043 

•))S.7 

•07)) 

- ) IS) 1 


4. 

Sitting height 

. > 071 '--■22r) 

))31 


013 

•0S3 

•))ls ^ -•))21 

1 

-•0);i 

120 

Mis 

'-113 

K 

5. 

Head length . 

. -„.124 --074 

-•131 

— •092 

— 

))]); 

• ))lo - ■))04 

- 012 

- ))24 

- )»2] 

)i22 

I 

G. 

Head height . 

. -’loo -is:! 

1 !o 

-037 

’ 212 


o);2 -027 

oTs 

- 1 .7.7 

■13s 

• 1 4.7 

E 

R 

7. 

Head breadth 

' uin - 2ou 

— •)m;7 

- -21); 

2)*7 

241 

- )d)) 

•04») 

- •))9o 

-OS] 

(IS4 

- V 

K 

S. 

Hand breadth 

--224 OGl 

' '0!)s 

•13G 

•071 

•0.7,^ 

•121 

•o2)) 

•))4o 

) i:U) 

037 

tr 

9. 

Siioulder l>rea<Ith 

. |-•U4.7' -02s 

•0.70 

• 004 

o2l 

•))3.7 

•))1 I , •02) 


•114 

•102 

' M)7 


10. 

Che.'?! depth . 

-oil 

- -oGo 

-•))47 

- o2<) 

)).74 

•047 -- 02.7 

•022 

- 

-201 

■21)1, 


11. 

Fhe>t l)rea«lth 

— .ns7 --042 

— •072 

•)).7s 

• os7 

) )c ).7 ' 

072 --'OOl 

•)‘7)) 

-•))11 

- 

•iss 


12. 

Hip breadth . 

- 022 -027 

- f H ►.7 

( )( IS 

02)i 

•017 

•012 )).70 

07 s 

•))))0 

■ois 








•'t < 

OND RE'^n)t*\T,s 
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^Saturations 

•201 -397 

•IS)) 

•2.74 

•071 

•327 

.190 -■os4 

•242 

•474 

- 422 

- 44.7 
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Table 6. — Reabraxged Second Residuals with their Probable Errors 



1 

i 2 1 3 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

1. Head breadth 

— 

U -207 

-•241 

-•047 

-•072 

'-•Oil 

-012 

-•121 

-^•010 

-•067 

-•200 

^-•216 



! -065 

•064 

•067 

•067 

•067 

•067 

•066 

•067 

•067 

•065 

•065 

2. Head lengtli 

-•207 

— 

+ •212 

-026 

-087 

-■021 

-•026 

-071 

-■124 

-131 

-•074 

j —-092 




•003 

•067 

•007 

■007 

•007 

•007 

•066 

•006 

•067 

•067 

3 . Head height . . | 

1 

— 241 

-•212 

— 

-054 

- -005 

-035 

-017 

-■058 

-109 

-110 

-•183 

j - 037 

i 




•067 

•067 

•067 

•067 

♦067 

•067 

•067 

•065 

i -067 

1 

4 . Chest depth . . i 

-•047 

-•026 

•034 

— 

-041 

-- 022 

--•000 

-•025 

— •060 

-•062 

--on 

■ --047 

1 

1 





•007 

•067 

■067 

•067 

•067 

•067 

; 067 

5 . Cheat breadth . . ! 

-072 

;-•087 

— -0051 

-041 I 

— 

-•070 

-•081 

-• Q 04 

-• 087 | 

-•072 

-042 

1 

1 — 058 







•067 

•007 

•067 

•067 

•007 

•067 

i *067 

6. Shoulder breadth . j 

-Oil 

-•021 

- r -033 

^ 022 

-•070 

— 

— •078 

-021 

1 

- -045 

+ •050 

-•028 

- -004 

! 

j 






•007 1 

■067 j 

•067 

•067 

•067 

•067 

7 . Hip breadth . . , 

-• 012 ' 

-•020 

-■017 1 

--•060 

-•018 

-•078 



-•050 1 

^-•022 

i ‘ 

1 — -005 

-•027 

: --008 

1 








■067 

•067 

1 -067 

■007 

! -067 

8 . Han<l breadth . . i 

-121 

--071 

— •038 

-025 

-•004 

-•021 

-• 050 ^ 


-•224 

-•098 

-■061 

i -136 






1 




•064 

•067 

•067 

1 -066 

9 . Hand iencrth . . j 

-010 

-•124 

-•109 

-•060 

— •087 

— -045 

-•022 

-■224 

, 

^•097 

-071 

, - 071 


1 



1 






♦007 

•067 1 

! 067 

10 . Span .... 

— 007 

-•131 ; 

-110 

-•062 

-•072 ; 

-•050 

— ■005 

-• 098 ' 

-•097 



--194 

-•031 





! 







•065 1 

; -067 

11 . Stature 

— •200 1 

i 

- •074 , 

-•183 

- Oil 

-•042 

1 

-•028 

- 027 : 

- -061 

-071 

^■ 194 ! 

_ 

--226 









1 




•064 

12 . Sitting height . . | 

- 210 , 

-•092 

-037 

-•047 

— •058 

-004 

— •008 

-136 

-•071 

-•031 

-•226 

— 

3rd Factor .saturations . ( 

•409 

• 337 ; 

•413 

♦029 1 

•123 

•074 

- •033 j 

-■219 

-•326 1 

-•306 

-• 436 | 

-150 


but in types which imply opposites due to 
differential development, such that over-develop- 
ment in one trait, f.g, stature, is accompanied by 
under-development in another, f.g. waist, for one 
type and the reverse in the other type. In 
order to show such a tendency we have to 
eliminate what is common or general to all the 
individuals which is obscuring the antagonistic 
impulses which may be operating in addition. 
The accepted procedure is to subtract the amount 
of correlation due to this first or general factor 
in the form of a * hierarchy ' shown in Table 8. 

If we accept this step on trust, we are then left 
with remaining (technically known as ‘ residual *) 
correlations shown in Table 8 (lower portion) or 
shown fully in Table 4. Using Burt s procedure 
these residual correlations may be made to show 
the jiolar op|>osite components (hence termed 
‘ bi-{K)lar ' factors) ne(‘(‘ssary as the basis of 
(‘omplementary types. It will be seen that the 
coefficients are mainly positive in the X.W. and 

[ <s 


S.E. quadrants and negative in the S.W. and 
X.E. ones. This implies, as we have seen, that 
the traits, stature, span, sitting height, hand 
length, and the head measurements being 
positively correlated, have a common basis and 
form a group. Similarly, the breadth measure- 
ments, with chest depth, form a group correlatincr 
positively among themselves. The inter-correla- 
tions between members of one group and the 
other are negative, indicating that the factors or 
bases concerned in them are of opposite kind. 
Since the traits form two groups, the persons in 
whom they are measured must faO into two groups 
or types according to which principle, breadth or 
length, predominates. 

The figures at the foot of Tables 4 and 5 
indicate the degree to which the measurements 
are permeated or * saturated ’ with the hictors ; 
hence being termefl * saturation coefficients.’ 
Expre.^sed in another way they indicate the 
diagnostic value of the individual measurements 
] 
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III the same way that the t:eneral factor \\a< 
eliminated in the form of liierarchy. >^o 
second factor liierarchy may r(ano\(al. aial 
new residuals may be treat(‘(l in tlu^ '^am{‘ way 
to produce an additional jitiir of o])])o>iim 
types. The compo.sition of the traits in tcrm'^ 
of the ueneral and the two type* factors is a^' 
follows : — 

Table 7. — Fvctorixl C<jMiM)‘^irioN- of the 

Me AST'KKMKV 


Factor 1 . Fat tnr Fa< tnr 3 
(ireneral) : (body 
type) 


Span , . . ! 

-7S3 

\ -ISO 

-- *8110 

Stature . . . ■ 

'097 

: -897 

-•480 

vSitting height . i 

■o.‘)S 

2.54 

--1.50 

Hand length . . : 

77U 

•2U1 

- 820 

Hea<l . .1 

•r.VA 

•0.51 

■8.57 

Head height . . | 


i '827 

41.5 

Head breadth . i 

'284 

'190 

'4<i9 

Hand „ . 1 

♦r>.3u 

- 0S4 

— '219 

vShouMer ,, 

'.">14 

- 242 , 

•074 

H.p .. . ! 


■44.5 

-•0888 

Che-t (.leptli . 

•88r> 

-•47t 

■029 

Chest breadth 

•ouo 

-'422 

'128 

Xattnr 

of till 

Factor^ 


Factor 1 . — The Ge n c ra I 

Factor for 

Phij'^lral 


Mmsuremtints 


This factor may be identified as a hictor for 
growth of ph} sical structures. It will determine 
the size w'hich these various organs w ill attain. 

The correlations indicate how far develoj uncut 
in one structure is a>M)ciated w ith a corresjxuidmL: 
increase in other structure^. From the saturation 
coefficient of any measurement for thi^ f c tr)r 
we can say how' far the measurement repr(*-cnt^ 
a good indication of tlu* if(*neral ^ize. From the 
point of view of growth potential we may say that 
the saturation coefficient indicates how’ far thi^ 
growth (which will have it^ etfect in the organs in 
differing amounts) is active in the ])articu]ar 
structure in question. Huxley ha'^ alre.uly 
drawn attention to thi< differential growth in hi- 
book ProbUifhs of R*lnthy Pron'th. Ihe ’ growth 
energy ‘ could be hlentiffed with the jiliV'^ioloLUcal 
processes concerned in cell multiplication under 
the .stimulation of endocrine secretions. The 
saturation coefficients show that of the mea''Ure- 
ments taken span is the mo>t liiLrhly iiermeate*! 
with this factor, with the other measurements 
concerned w ith the long bones also highly repre- 

[ 


s(*iit(*d. '^hi'^ mi-lit imlicate that tlie extent of 
erowth w<i?- (oncei'ne<l with tia* a^^e at whi(h all 
tile epiph\-e- os>.!}y. ill a<hlltl(Mi to the mtiueime 
ot I h(‘ Lila nd- l low (* \ ( i\ i lie \ «‘r\ hie li -a t n rat ion 
of the hand m<‘a-urcment-. with the eeneral factor 
rai^c^ rnhiitional probhan-. It is int<‘n‘-tinu to 
not(* tliat a t.ible of phx-nal mea-nnam^nt s ei\cn 
In* McL)omi(‘l and tjn(d(‘<i m Spearman Ah/h'fns 
of JIfO't. jL J-fl. w luai analy-(a|, eivf*- the s:n*atest 
e^meral-factor saturation m the (m-c of foot 
measuremiaits. whiili temi- to support tlicM* 
lindmgs. "I'he mechani-m invoIxiMl would apptaar 
to be the secretion of the anterior lobe of tin* 
])ituitary a<*tine <if1<‘r puberty. \Vh(*n excf*ssive 
this kxids to the w{*ll-kuown condition of a(a*o- 
megaly. iti which the a]>p(aidages, hamlN, feet, 
jaws, and possibly (ither -kull di men -ions, are 
disproportionately ('h*v(*lo])(‘(l. 

The irrowth of tin* long bom*- l)(*for(* pubertv 
is also identitiable with the action of this gland. 
This would account ff^r the high -aturation values 
for statuny etc*., already mentioned. The* jirobkuu 
of the transition from the one mechanism to the* 
other at pubcTty is interesting, and it is m»tt"- 
w’orthy that KnUschmer, Pln/^iqin (uk] (^'harorft t\ 
gives (cxamyilc*- of males having hvjio-activit v of 
the sex glands ami develojung long limbs in 
consequen(*e, withcuit a corre- ponding increase in 
breadth. H.uldon al-o refers to this rcTanlation 
of maturity as Ix'ing n*s])on-il)]e for (*X(*e— iv<‘ 
stature : R<tr(s of Mott, p. b. ddius in tlie cas(‘s 
con'^idered w<* f*vidently have a disbalance with a 
])rolong(*d pr(*-pubert.il condition To throw’ light 
on this particular problem of the expressions of 
pituitary a(*tion would m‘ed sucrc'-^ive nuM-ure- 
ments of the same individual-. However, in- 
-ufficient is known of the* intera(tion r>f the 
endocrine gl.iml- to nmke^ the* mte-rju (*tat U)ns of 
tlie kind -ugLicsted <in\ tiling more than tentat ive. 

porfor '1 

If wc* wi-li to give a name to this fa< tor which 
ha- two asf)c*ct- such that the name* covers both, 
we could not d<.) better than adojit Holzingc'r's 
non-committal term ‘ body typ<‘ ' fai’tor. The 
two princ*ij»les corres])oml to growth in k^ngth and 
growth in breadth and depth respec'tively. 

The individual typccs might be tc'rmed ' dolicho- 
mor])hic ‘ and ‘ brachy-mor])hic ' after K. Miller. 

The mea-urmnents of the table* fall into the tw’o 
categories with only the h(*ad measurements 
failing to conform. All the head dimensions are 
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contained in the one group of measurements 
representing growth in length. One might 
naturally expect that a group factor linking the 
head measurements would overshadow any 
dichotomy within them. As one would expect, 
too, the head measurements with their generally 
low correlations, (‘ould hardly be highly diagnostic 
of any general body factors. 

The highest positive saturation is given by 
stature, whilst the highest negative saturation 
is that due to chest depth followed by hip 
breadth. The dichotomy between the length and 
breadth or (since chest depth is included) radial 
measurements, is most marked. One could say 
that when the general factor is eliminated, strong 
development of any one of the long bones will 
tend to have a correspondingly good development 
of the others with, in addition, a less than average 
development of the radial dimensions. One 
might describe the effect as one of interference, 
whilst remembering, of course, that such an effect 
will only o[)erate after the general factor which 
determines growth in all directions, has been 
allowed for. The tendencies for the two relative 
growths are so markedly present that Ave can 
recognize the short dim bed, broad -bodied, and 
probably rotund type as opposed to the relati\^ely 
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flat-chested, long-limbed, and narroAV ’ lanky ’ 
type. In so far as this is the case, the data 
supyjort several Avell -known type theories based 
on the same dichotomy, e.g. Kretschmer's system 
mentioned earlier (c/. footnote 1). 

Factor 3 

Any interpretation of the nature of this factor 
must be tentatiA^e as the level of significance is so 
loAv. The head measurements form a group, 
probably due to the racial composition of the 
sample Avith its large aA^erage head measurements. 
The length measurements also form a group, 
but the rest of the residual correlations are so 
loAv as to imply that the collection of measure- 
ments into tAAO opposed groups is due to the 
method of analysis rather than to any inherent 
tendencies. 

A Welsh Sample 

In order to afford some partial confirmation of 
the groupings of measurements to form the basis 
of types A\e may briefly consider Fleure's data 
and their analysis. Only the original table of 
correlations A\ith their probable errors, together 
AAuth the results of the analysis, are given this 
time, as the method of analysis is precisely the 
same as before. Table 8 shoAvs the correlations. 


Table 8.— Welsh Sample. Oriotn'al Correlations and their Probable Errors 


i 

1 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 

8 

1. Hea<l fircuintVicnuo 


— -844 

-521 

•471 

■567 

•339 

•187 

•221 



' o:n 

-078 

•083 

■(►72 

•094 


•101 

2. Head length 


! 

. i 'S44 j — 

•385 

-450 1 

•434 

■210 

■ -178 

•196 



1 : 

•091 

•084 ; 

•087 

•102 

i -103 

[ 

•103 

3. Head bicadth 


■521 285 



•152 

668 

•238 

•202 

•248 



! j 


•103 j 

•059 

•101 

-102 

-loo 

4. Face lieisht 


. ' -471 i -460 

•192 

1 

•289 

■065 

j ’078 , 

•172 






•096 

•106 

' 106 

•103 

a. Fuee breadth 


. 1 -567 1 '424 

1 -HhS 

i -is'.i i 



1 -449 

-323 

•362 



1 

! 

i 


j -085 

•094 

•093 

a. Ami breadth 


•329 -210 

; -238 

•005 

•440 

i 

; -616 - 

•652 



; 1 

' 1 


1 1 



-(M)6 

•061 

7. Let: brea<lth 


•IS7 ' -178 

1 -202 

! 1 

•078 ' 

•323 

1 -616 

i — 1 

•707 








t 

•053 

8. Stature 


•221 i 199 

1 -248 

: -172 i 

•362 

•652 


— 

Ist Fa<‘tor -Nat u rat ion-. 


•771 -944 

•573 

•383 

•754 

1 -599 

j 530 ' 

•<i02 

2ud Factor saturation-. 


. -457 1 -*402 

i - 

-•265 

- -117 

-•459 

— -556 

— adS 

— — — 
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Factor 1. — The tirst or general factor !■> of tlu* 
same nature as before and >ho\vs tlu' extent of 
the growth inhueuce on tlu‘ various struct un‘s. 
The head measurements an* somewhat un- 
expectedly highly saturated with this factor, but 
this is probably because the g(‘iu*ral factors 
extracted involves tiu* group factor for }u‘ad 
measurements. Of the length nlea^ur(*ment'^ 
stature is the most highly saturaterl (^>02) . cj\ 
('697) in the North Ireland sam])le. 

Factor 2. — For the second factor w e liave k*nL^tli 
measurements forming one group in contra- 
distinction to the head and face measurements 
The bipolar factor liere has one principle whi<-ii 
corresponds to the length measurements of the 
type factor in the previous analysis, but as there 
Mere no breadth measurements to balance the>e 
in this case the head measurements took their 
place instead of, as before, appearing in the third 
factor to be extracted. 

In so far as the new^ data allow c*om])arison to 
be made they have contirmed the presence of a 
positive factor for size acting throughout all the 
measurements and influencing their development. 
Moreover, there has again been a tendency for the 
long bones to develop in conformity with eacii 
other, so forming the basis of long and short type^^ 
irrespective of the general size of the indivi<laal. 
The head measurements again react as one group 
or unit. 

SHW)narf/ and C one] ion 

This paper has atte]n])ted to diow' tiiat a type 
need not be a purely hypc)thetical or arbitrary 
concept dependent upon the whim of the observer, 
but something capable of objective mea^urenu*nt. 
In order to fulfll this condition it w claim(*d that 
a factorial analysis i> nece.ssary. ^loreover. t<> 
show how' the technique is capable of demon- 
strating the presence of types under actual work- 


ing cendilion^. a t<ibie ot jihv^ital m<‘a^un‘ment s 
tor a liundred iialividuab ha^ be(*n aiuilxM'ib 
Tli(‘ inea>ui‘(*ment s hav(* b(‘(*n shown to drmon- 
^trati* the pres('nce of two muv w(' 11 maiked 
compkunentary })h\’>ifal t\})es. tlu* relati\(‘ly 
tali', lean-, and long-limb(‘d iiHlivi<iuah. on tin* 
oiu* hand, and s(jU<it -. ^to(‘ky-. and short -limlx'd 
and rotund individuals on tin* other, thi'^ 
purely 'statistical analysis sU])j)orts, ph\sio- 
logieal as w<'l] a^ .inatomical evideiu'c from other 
ohs(‘rv(‘rs. (t is hope<I tliat contiianation ot the 
abov(‘ t\pe> with lamer numb(*rs and mon* 
diverse materi<il will be forthcoming, in view 
of the si 7 ,(* of the })resent sarnjdi^ the conclusions 
re<ieiu*d hcr(* must be gen(‘rahz<Ml with extrenu* 
caution. 

In addition to providing tlu* type basi^ the 
factorial tec-lmitjue is also able t() demonstrate 
the degree of t\pe conformity in any individual. 
This, however, ref)res(*nts a somewhat ditT(*rent 
problem involving the eorrelation not of traits 
but of persons. 

Arknoa'h (!(}( tn< nf'<. — I wish to expn*ss my 
gratitude to the following w ho havi* (-o-oiierated in 
pnxlneing this article : 

Mr. J. M. iMogey. M.A.. for ])ennission to 
use his original sampli* of physical mea.sun*- 
ments. 

Professf)r Burt, under Avhose guidarn'C and with 
wlios(* help tlu‘ original research was carried out. 
I would also like to make it clear that although 
his methods have been use<l. this does not mean 
that Professor Burt accepts any responsibility 
for the results of this apjilication of them or that 
he necessfirily a greets with tin* g^'iieral remarks on 
the fumtious and aims of fictor analysis as 
(^\pres*>ed her(‘. 

Finally. I would liki* totliank .Mr. K. (b Bowen, 
M.A., for his interest an<l ver\ helpful sugge'^ti<)ns 
in the re-dr<ifting of this ])a[)er from the original 
research 


SORCERY AS A PHASE OF TARAHUMARA ECONOMIC RELATIONS. A papfr pr^.^mi^d hfort 
thf^ Central StaCs Conff n tan of thf Anariran Anih ropolo<firal Association ^ Min to aped i.^, P-U d/u//, 
1911. Btj Dr. Htrhrt Passin, Dtpartnant of A tahropoJixftf. S orfhAVi stnot (Atinrsitjp Illinois, (\S.A. 


4 In this paper I wish to establish a hitherto 
unreported relation in a series of apjiarently 
discrete phenomena in Taraliumara (‘conomic iifl*. 
Each of the separate items is well reported from 
other areas, and is common in ethnographic 


currency. But the cf)rrelation of these around 
the fundamental notion that sorcery, in one of 
its aspects, is a t(*(*hni(|Ue for the ex])r(*sMon of 
hostility, is, 1 lK‘lieve. new. However, it is fair 
to add that even in this linkage of welbknowtr 
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phenoTneua into a new series, the central idea 
itself is not new, as witness the statement of 
Whitman m reference to the San Ildefonso of 
Xeu' ^JexK'o : 

7’he of its prevalence /soreerv) wa^, I tliitik, 

the expi-e.^r^iori of ho'^tility and in-'Oeurity in a Mx-iety 
in whieh and \ loleiu e were tahu. Kacli 

man and woman thouLrht of hn llei^^llhoul‘^ a 
potential enemy d 

A brief caution is necessary. The material on 
which this paper is based is not, in the opinion 
of the author, adequate for complete rehability. 
It i.s derived from a relatively small sampling, 
studied very late in the held trip, when the crust 
of concealment was at long last breached. Its 
strensrth lies mainly in the extraordinary con- 
sistency of the pattern throughout all of the 
evidence, whether verbal or observed, and its 
ability to explain all the relevant data. Xo 
contrary cases appeared. However, the hypo- 
thesis .still remains to be dehnitively proved, or 
disproved, in some future held-study. 

Obviously in a short paper, the full grounds of 
evidence can only be touched, not set forth in 
their entirety. But it is hoped that these will 
prove suggestive and provocative. 

The proposition otfered for consideration is as 
follows. In present-day Tarahumara society 
there is a strong obhgation to share goods with 
neighbours and relatives. The sanction under- 
lying the cultural regulation is the fear that 
should one refuse to share with a person, this 
latter will bewitch him and eventually cause him 
to die. At the same time, for a wide variety of 
reasons, many persons do not wish to share. As 
a consequence, a great deal of fear and mistni'^t 
is generated, and it is commonly directed precisely 
against people who may Jun e been alYrontcd by 
a refu.''al to share. As a corollary of the above, 
and at one remove, it is suggested that in all 
cascb of covetousness and desire for anotlier's 
property, sorcery will he expected. 

Let n.s now examitic each of the variables in 
terms ot our held notes, and assess the manner in 
whuli they involve sorcery within the community. 

1. Ideally, in Tarahumara society, there is a 
neat ami delicate balance between the prestige 
derived from wealth and the obligation to share 
which runs alongside. But tiie constant en- 
croachments of a mestizo mass on the whole range 
of Tarahumara economy has rendered wealth 
increasingly insecure, and the balance has been 

I 1:^ 


disrupted in such wise that men tend to value the 
I^restige less than they fear its concurrent obliga- 
tions. 

Tlie statement that everybody should share 
^\'ith everybody else is so ^ndely encountered, 
that at first blush one is inclined to accept it as a 
true statement of a definitive structural feature 
of Tarahumara reciprocal economic practice. Xo 
one, for example, would eat in the presence of 
others without first seeing that the guests ivere 
properly provided with food. If a man does not 
have enough to pass around, he simply does not 
eat. If he has not enough cigarettes, he goes 
without them himself. When people are in need, 
they commonly betake themselves to some more 
fortunate relative or neighbour and are granted 
loans or even outright gifts of food, land to 
cultivate, fertilizer, and animals. 

But on closer acquaintance with actual com- 
munity life, one begins to become aware of the 
fact that techniques of circumvention of the 
obligation are equally Avidespread. An example 
from ^lalinowski may serve to illustrate the trend 
of such evasion : 

So^n after I arrived in Omarakana in 1914, the para- 
inonnt chief. To’uhiwa. became aware of the need for 
a new three -tiered basket. . . . Their use to a man of 
high rank is double : on the one hand their tliree-fold 
construction symbolizes wealth and plenty. But 
flirt hennore tlie tliree low cylinders can be placed one 
into the (it her, so tliat only the content^ of the topmost 
are visible. And this is very useful, as the chief can 
put away into the lower compartments his store:- of 
Tobacco or betel-nut. If these were exposed to the 
public gaze, he would, on the principle of noblesse 
oblif/f . have to tli-tribiite them among the -•urroiindmg 
people."^ 

The evasion of oblige among the Tara- 

humara takes myriad forms of concealment. 
Most people have secret storehouses, so well- 
hhlden that it is indeed dihicult to locate them. 
Thus prying neighbours and relatives are pre- 
vented from discovering the true extent of a 
man s jiossessions. Hverybody is secretive about 
economic matters. For the field antliropologist, 
it is an arduous task to jnake even routine 
cconomi(‘ impiirie.s : to tliscovor the number of 
fields a man possesses, the size (>f his harvest, 
his money supply, indeed anything which might 
provide his neighbours tvith an idea of his wealth.3 
Bennett has rept)rted a ('ommon type of occur- 
rence.*^ One of his informants used to go two 
miles down the river to slaughter a hog so that his 
neighbours should not know about it. Many 
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people also go to market tlunr liarve>t'^ M^crotly. 
stcirtimi out and returniiiii in the dead of niulu. 
It is also common for ])(‘r''on^ wiio not })re- 
oiseh' poor to disguise t}iems<d\'es hy uearun: f))(} 
and tattered clothing, living in tumblealoun 
houses, and in other wavs roncealimr theii* 
alhuent status. 

The consei [lienees of this (*(‘a>el(‘>s .strain on tlie 
cultural regulation are to be found in the dail\ 
burden of gos.sip. slander, and bicktuhign \\hi<-h 
has been noted by various oliservers. ljumholt/, 
in 1889, noted : They ai'(‘ very rritical one 

*’ with the other, and a great deal of gossi]) goes 
on. '' 31 ore reliable along tliese lines ai’e rlie 

statements of more modern workers, like Beuiant 
and Zingg. Zingg, in comparing the pleasantno- 
of Huichola daily life with that of the Tarahin 
mara,*‘ s])eaks of the constant siispiciou^nc'^^ ot 
the latter : and in another place ' sUgLU^sts that 
nowadays there is a feeling that all one .'s neiLdi- 
bours are enemies and evil-doers, and are henf*e 
suspected of sorcery. 

Most sorcery is w orked by ‘ thinkimr evd ot a 
person, although more specific pra<gices and 
connter-practice.s are known. The cvil-doer 
thinks evil of <i per.son. and when that ])erson 
sleeps, u'oes? to him in a dream, seizes his -.oul. and 
' the man dies right away {lufjjo. bff^ao. om* o 
(I kotnbrf). In this connection, the ('a<o <A 
Josesito, chief of the Tarahumara of the sonthorn 
part of the Alta Tarahumara. is ])arti(‘ul,iTiy 
illuminating. During most of my stay. Jo>es]to 
believed he was bewitched. Althouudi he retusf'd 
for a lou'..: while to ai'know liaijic any know n 
reason for his l^ew itchmeut. one day in a iixumI 
of bitteiness he confided that he was bewit^died 
because people hated him. I contimu^ witli tii^* 
follow insii: notes from my field diary 

Hf" '•ai»l there were many, inauy all i 

weie hi*' euemie'.. la jC". Ijt joi- 

an<l <*ther jihea’-. then* wert‘ inan\‘ taa-niie- 
AnU riiilit te*ie la < thetr tU*' laaii^ 

people ho hate him. 


Now. whii(‘ It is apparent that tin* tiHihi 
nthmiud i-an refer to m,n!> ditTcr< nt situalioiw <>f 
jeal()us\, eonlji<t. and dnlike in mterfiersoiia j 
i'ejafion.s. I am snunrst here that the partn ular 
eontliet und(‘r eonsidrr.it ion ]»ro\ide> the hasi> 
for a good d(\d of ill-will and fear of .soiaau'V. In 
his clllptie.ll wa\, dosi^^sito touehe-*. tin* real Issue, 
lag us turn to our ticid not(‘s onee mor<‘ ; 

He wa-- InttrT' n\ ♦ r ifu‘ ilhferiuiuT-- upon lam, 

ami wlijfh haU hrouuhu almut hm hew it < laii'ait . He 
jiomted out how inU( li he doe'- lor them, how nae h he 
m riJ w .i\ s ej \ ^ ) p('oj)le lo tfood'. » oaii-ei, and I aae. 

Hat tliev are alwa\-> wantaiu'^ tlatiL'^ tioia lam. atid 
when he eatl t ohhj'e tiiem. fliey hate }aai. 

ddew 'ie jeaJoa-^ of lam })eraU'-e lie a liatd worker 
and tl)e\ don't ktiow liow' to w<ak. d iie\ don r 
nndrt^tand that h*' h.i" a larye mratl\ to 'vapftoft. aftd 
that he 1 - alw<i\-. law uiur to yi\e out ThmU". *So he 
has inaiiv eiionae- tmdit laae ai the jmehlo. 

Ihc iihiMstv--, ' Ihird worktT’ and 'they <ioTi t 
know how to work should not he mi’^ieadiuif : 
they are onl\' eufilKunistit' ways for sayiriL^ that 
Josesito is rith and tlu' others ar^‘ yxtor. 

Im[)li(it in t]u‘ (-ent ral proposit ion of t his ])ap<‘r 
was the notion tiiat the w(‘althuT people would 
have the most to fe<ir. the LU’eatcst call to siian*. 
tUid woidd iiciiee. [jre.-.umahly, <lo most of the 
eoiiccalino in Jo'-e>]to s east^ this markixlly 
true, for lu‘ was <‘learly the wealthiest man m 
(hiachoclii, and as chief of scune twenty pUf‘blos 
was under the ohliLuition to sjian* widely, eviui 
adiiig as resident host for larahumara tra\'eIl(Ts 
wljf) came to. and tlirouitli. (oiaehochi for counsel 
and adviee. At the same time. Josesito was a 
harassed man. const, mtly bewitched, fearinu 
p(M)ple. and th(* taryad of rt yre<it deal of miscel- 
laneous liostdity. It Is interestiny iii this ('Oji- 
nection to note tliat Josesito said that snrciTcr.s 
were alwavs jioor men. not rich onc'- 

Tlu^ <ilmost compuUi\(‘ fc,ar on the ])art of 
tho-e who <lo not share may he nd'erred hack to 
the dreat^l sorcery sanction whii’ii enjoins it. As 
it was plirased to im* by the ayed sliaman, 
Jacinto : 


Further in the discussion, after we had t.dked 
about ' thinking evil.' he hurst out : 

•• Vp'-. that s hew it w i hes think c\ il ei nx' 

77s‘J f V. Eliott ff'tfl "aid ]*^‘e])fe 

rhoimbt evii of hill! hcran-c they were jt'aleu" et Inm. 

Another person, speakiny ot sorm^otie wim <litxi of 
bewitchment, .said : 

•' They had ill-w-iH ayairwf him ” /w tr„Un> la wala 
i'fjlnntdd. I 
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Wlien a jier-eii j- ratiuj *!n*>thiiiy '-a\unrv!, 

,tnd doe-u'T -hare it with 'omenue who )iaj»[)ciw hy, 
t lie latrer w ill kill lum. 

And one of the therapeuti(* tecl\ni([ucs in ea.se of 
bewitch meat i< to leave some food outside of the 
liousc as an offering, so that the sorcerer or his 
(wll hird-ercature may find it. h(‘ satisfied, and 
withdraw the s|x‘ll. That. c( irrelatively, guilt 
feelings are involved is strongly .suyge.sted. 
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2. We do not have to go far afield to find the 
continuous strand of experiences leading from 
the invocation of sorcery when one does not 
sliare, to the use sorcery in more generalized 
situations of jealousy and economic hostility. To 
be sure, all jealousy is fraught with hate, and 
consequently with sorcery. And it is, indeed, a 
fundamental element in conflicts over women, 
revenge, etc. 13 ut here we are concerned vith 
the respects in which sorcery operates as a result 
of economic conflicts. 

“■ When cl man ^\ant'^ the land of another," ^ays 
Jacinto. ' he will try to kill him." 

" When I have animals and another man wants them ’’ 
(the exact words were ; echa /o.v ojos d ft ns anitndlp'^), 
" he kills me." 

" They kill for whatever they want and another refn^'es 
■ to give them. 

And since women too are property-ownens and 
not immune from economic covetousness, there 
are female sorcerers and according to Jacinto, 
it is "For lands they kill too {Por t terras ellas 
ynatan tambien.) Thus there is a disposition to 
regard any person with whom one has an economic 
dispute as a potential sorcerer, and to fear evil 
from that source. It is even likely that one 
might impute such motives to a person with whom 
one is not friendly, a person, for example, about 
whom one feels guilty for not having shared. 
The crucial statement that " so-and-so wants 
" something from me, and I can't give it to him,'’ 
is suggestive in this regard. Jose Pena of Pino 
Gordo was beu itched, according to his statement, 
by one Serbando Jo.se of Tewaripa, a neighbouring 
rancherla. From my field notes, he opens with 
an argument .similar to that of Josesito : 

Sci'htindo Jo'.t* (who js a •^ontaer) Wimto<l to boii'ow 
thmg^ trum him, hecau-He the latter ha-, many cows, 
€‘te. : but Jo-.(‘ neha needed them himself and would n’t 
jrive them away. F»>r this rea-on, Serbando Jom'‘ 
became antrry ami bewitched him. 

Here again, a man wants something from another, 
and when the latter does ntit comply with the 
request, he is bewitched. Jose Pena had a long- 
standing grievance against Serbando Jose and 
his family, because he claimed that his brother 
had died of bewitchment at the hands of the 
mother of Serbando, and that his son had been 
killed by Serbando himself. In commenting on 
this latt€*r death, he went on to say that he and 
Serbando had been fighting over a piece of land 
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and other things for years now, and that is why 
his son was killed and he himself is now be- 
witched. 

3. One further set of phenomena may be 
placed within this framework. It has been 
customary to regard the tremendous dispersion 
of the Tara hum a ra and their failure to congregate 
in real villages as a simple consequence of the 
bilateral inheritance mechanism operating in a 
difficult natural terrain.^ But a little thought 
will show that there is nothing inherent in this 
situation that requires such extreme dispersion 
as is usually found. In a group of adjoining 
farmsteads, for example, the houses could be close 
together : but in actual fact they are about as 
far from each other as is physically possible. 
Among the Ifugao, where a similar inheritance 
situation obtains, the natives live in real villages 
or clusters of houses, whence each day they set 
forth to work in their widely scattered fields. 
This type of thing w ould present no obstacle for 
the Tarahumara, who are justly famous for their 
extraordinary w alking and running prowess. The 
very name, Tarahumara — or more correctly, 
rardmuri, means ' foot -runners.' 

If these considerations are viewed in terms of 
the earlier discussion of sorcery, the suggestion 
arises immediately that the Tarahumara live their 
characteristic isolated, scattered existence, be- 
cause they do not wish to live near each other. 
The ill-fated schemes of the missionaries at 
Sisoguichi and other places, as well as the more 
recent attempts of the Mexican school-teachers 
shows that there is something over and above a 
simple scatter effected by the prevailing modes 
of inheritance. Xor is it a matter of mere 
habitation. Lumholtz, after listing a series of 
obvious reasons for the constant movement of 
Tarahumara families, says : 

There may also be other reason'>. known only to them- 
selve-i. for inoviiiK. because m --ome part-- tdmilie~ 
have been known to move their habitations ten timor 
a year.*^ 

I wish to suggest that the Tarahumara do not 
cluster in adjoining households and villages be- 
cause of the fear of revealinir their wealth to 
neighbours and the concurrent fear of sorcery. 
Thus there is an active, dynamic need for living 
apart which successfully frustrates the well- 
meaning efforts of missionaries and teachers. 

4. In summary, I wish to .speculate briefly as 
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to whether the material here iwesented may not 
be viewed in a more general light, as the exempliti- 
catioii of a more general process. (Am it be >aid 
that in any society where there is a \\i<ies[)read 
evasion of a cultural obligation which r(‘sults in 


^ Whiteman, \V. : ' The Sail liiietoiiM) ot Xew 

Mexicu,' in Ac<'u(ttn'<diot^ tn Scnn rira n In<}i'ui 

{ed. R. Liuton), D. Appleton-CeutuTv. IlUo, 

p. 419, 

- Malinowski. B. : (.'oral (i(n'<h}is ((tul tlo Ir 
London : Allen an<l ITiwin, Ltd., v, 1, pp. 4U-41. 

^ t/. Ra.s?>in, H. : ' Tarahuinaia prevaiicatiun ; a 

problem in field method,’ Ann) icon A nthropohxp^t. 
forthcoming]:. 


the (infusion of tension and hostility i)etw(*en 
pieopie, and further if this hostility is not (‘x- 
pressed in overt ph\\>ii‘al >trde, that sorcery or 
related non-pliysical tec]ini([U(‘s will bt* brouelit 
into play i 

^ Bennett, W . and Zinc:u< IL : Thi Tni nici nun i( 
Chiivt*r'vit y <‘t‘ rii]<*aLro I’pe-^-,. lUHo 

Liiinholtz, C. : ' (.hue-dwellei ot tie* Shti.i 

Madie,' Int. ( 'omir. oj' A ntin'oit , 1 S94, p llM). 

ZmcLT, K. : 7Ve' Hn'n-hoJs : Pri nnttvr AifiA'-. 

~ Zin<;^, R. : U^constnn-t ion of I to- A'J*Lnn H/''forif, 
Univeisity of ('l!i(a;io p, 

^ (’f. Bennett, op. at. 

Liunlioltz. L'. • ' AmoULC the Tatahmiuu i". Srrth- 

tn'A’S Alnuoznn ^ v. It), Xew York. 1 S 94 , p. 4 S. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE TABOO BETWEEN MOTHER-IN-LAW AND SON-IN-LAW. /A/ 

Frederick Rose, M.A.. Catitab.. and A. T. H. Jolhj, B.S., MAbourne : ffrootr Fi/hnidt, 

Northern Territonp Australia. 


5 Taboos between classiiicatory relatives, 
and between relatives by marriage, have 
been observed in primitive societies throughout 
the world. These taboos have been given various 
explanations, and one such explanation is that the 
ta])oos have been introduced in order to avoid 
incest between close relations. It must be 
pointed out that physiological incest between 
different relations is comparative, and can be 
estimated mathematically. It can be shown by 
simple arithmetic that if a man has some re- 
ces.sive gene, then the chances of this gene be- 
coming apparent in the offspring, if he married 
his own daughter, is 1 in 8, while if lu> >on 
married his daughter then the chances of tlu‘ 
gene becoming apparent in the offspring \> 

1 in IG. 

A taboo that has defied explanation in term^ 
of incest avoidance is that between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law'. Sexual intercourse with the 
mother-in-law is not in itself physiologically 
incestuous, but such intercourse gives rise to 
conditions suitable for the worst of incest. i.(. 
between parent and child (father and daughter). 
Amongst Australian aboriginals, a man ir> 
promised a wife usually before the girl is born : 
and where the sororate is practised, the sisters 
of a man's wife automatically pass to that man. 

If the man were to have .sexual intercourse with 
the mother of his promised wife, then his wife 
might be his own daughter and it is to avoid this 
contingency that the taboo i> introduced. 

[ Jd 


In the above theoretical explanation the 
following provisos are taken as axiomatic : — 

1. That the aboriginal appreciates th<it the 
presence of men is necessary for the liirth of 
children. This is tantamount to sayinu that 
women without men cannot produce (diildren. 

2. That the sexual act is not correlated by the 
aboriginal with the birth of children, mere 
proximity of men and women being sutficient to 
produce children. 

8. That promiscniity of sexual int(U’cours(‘ 
oc(*urs when no tabo(3 or prohibition exists, 
with a resulting uncertainty of physioIoLiiiad 
paternity. X.IL— There i.'^ no uncertaintv of 
sociological ])aternity. 

4. That disparity in the ages of a man and his 
])romised wdfe exists which would thus make a 
man and his mother-in-law potent it d mate^. 

Work by the writers amongst the aboriginals 
in the North and North West of Australia has 
entirely contirnnal these ])roviso's. 

Amongst the ("iroote Kylandt aboriginaK, the 
sexual act is. however, correlated in a loose wav 
with the birth of children, and an interesting 
variation (or. better, vestige) of the taboo is 
found. The Groote Eylandt Society has ])atri- 
lineal ‘ moieties ' without ' sections ' or ’sub- 
sections. The ’ moieties ' are strictly exogamous. 
A woman may be (and usually is) promiscuous 
with the men of the opposite ' nKuety,' but 
promiscuity within her own ’ moiety ‘ is punish- 
able by death. It is not unusual for a w'oman 
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aged thirty or so to have been wife to four or 
live men who may still be living, not to mention 
a dozen or more clandestine liaisons. The wife 
of a man is called tatangjjaraka and in regular 
marriage^ t(it<nuj}f<irahi is daughter of tutklidla. 
About 40 per cent, of the marriages are regular. 
All women a man calls tatkhrihi are taboo to 
him. In the irregular marriages the following 
tribal female relatives, tunifalca (father's sister), 
date^oowdraka (daughter), tiapamka or iartir- 
miinjaraka (elder and younger sister), fating- 
qiiaraka (sister's daughter's daughter). tiDmna- 
raraka (father's father's sister), etc., may be 
wife's mother, but none of these last is 
taboo. A man cannot have intercourse with 
any of these women, as they are in his own 
' moiety.' 

From these facts a sequence in the evolution of 
the Groote Eylandt Aboriginal Society may be 
drawn. These people were originally a matri- 
lineal * moiety ' society, and, while they were in 
the matrilineal state, the taboo on tatichaka, who 
was always wife's mother, was introduced, be- 
cause tatkJiaka woidd be in the right ' moiety ' 
for sexual intercourse. The change to patriliny 
put tatkhaka into a man's own * moiety, and she 
was thu-' no longer available as wife. The taboo, 
hovever. still persisted. With the increase of 


the knowledge of jiaternity, the society allowed 
marriage with the daughters of tuni/nka, daifeoo- 
ivaraka, etc., but no taboo was introduced, as 
these women were in a man's own ' moiety.' 

If it can be taken that the taboo between 
mother-in-law and son-in-law can be correlated 
with a matrilineal * moiety ' sy.stem, then it may 
be safely inferred that patrilineal ' moiety ' 
societies evolved from matrilineal * moiety ’ 
societies. It would be interesting if the absence 
of the taboo could be correlated with the absence 
of the ‘ moiety ' system. Such >scanty data as 
are available to the AM’iters point to the vahdity 
of this last correlation. The Andaman Islanders 
lack both the taboo and the ' moiety ‘ system, so 
also do the Haiwaians. In Australia, on the 
Xullabor plains and the desert north of the plains, 
there are aboriginals who have no ' moiety ’ 
system, and as reported by J. R. B. Love, a 
missionary Avho has been in contact with these 
people for some years, have no mother-in-law 
taboo. An apparent exception is found amongst 
some of the more primitive American Indians, 
who have no ' moiety ' system, but who do 
possess the taboo. These people, however, admit 
that they have taken the trait from their more 
advanced neighbours, who do have the ' moiety ’ 
system. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Nomadism. S}i ftnnanj of a C<>}n)na nicaiio}) htf 

6 rnp^sor Jofio^ L, Mgns, F.B.A., 

]U4I. 

Xomarhsm tliat mode of life in wliieli a 
humau eomruimit\' i-> eiiableiL through its control 
of dome-<tir*attMl animals, to di'>])en':,e with the culti\'a- 
tion of ])Kuirs and a ]>Iaee of permanent rp'^uUaice. 
Stich a ''ociety can wander wherever its herds find 
pastmo, and maintains it-^elf with tlie milk and other 
]>rodnce of its cattle. This mode of life L norniallv 
restricted to the great gra^^lanrU of the Old World : 
m the Xew Whrhl "rasblanch aboriginal man failed 
to donie'-tieate inditrenous ammah, and acquired the 
Enro])ean iioise only for u>e in liunting tltem. The 
Ol<l World grasslands beinit traversed by the 
Mountain Zone, Asiatic and African nomadism mu^t 
lie examined -separately. Tlaar differences re-ult 
chieHy from the variety of domesticable animals : 
liorned cattle ami horse being characteri-^tic of 
Eura.Nia ; slu'cp, goat, and as->, of Arabia ; each has 
its own breed of camel, fn Africa, where there are 
no Wild goats nor asses nor camels, the jiroblem of 
nomad origins i^ complicated by controversy as to 


the origin of the ' Hitht ’ or ' thoroughbred ’ hor>e, 
and of African breeiK of sheep and oxen. 

There is aho ili'^jaite whether munadi'^m origuiated 
within tlie grassland-- tlieniselves. or was })ro[)agateil 
from arljacent foie^ts and liighlands : Meiurhin 
derives other jia^toraiiMn from the keeping of 
reiiaieer liy people of his ' Bone-l’nlture.' 

Outside the gra'^slands, the great nud^ility of 
nomad i^eoples has enabled them to ]>enetrate into 
the parkland margin of the northern forests, and to 
traver-^e the iMonntain Zone hy certain avenues 
ex])osed during periods of drier climate. Within tlie 
high ]4ateaux of the Mountain Zone, in Iran, 
Anatolia, and Hungary, iininigrant nomads liave 
created new and specialized varieties of culture, and 
spread also from these secondary cradle-lands. 

3Iore '-iguilicaut even than their mobility is the 
clo^e-knit social >tructure and habitual discipline 
under experienced leader^^liip. essential to the 
management and <lefence of flocks and herds. Some- 
times m fear of drought, sometimes in iinde of 
superior force, nomad jieoples, once rouseih travel 
far. and conr|uer ruthlessly : foi alien man .seems to 
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them a domesticable animal, nf Aupeiior utiliTx' 
intelligence, and more varied }>roductivity. Tliciv 
is also inevitable antagonism between cultivators 
whose mode of life depeiicU on breaking u}> natural 
vegetation to i^lant their cr<)})s. aial })a^tuiah to 
whom grassland is sacnwanct. 

A farther contrast is between agriculture, where 
the entire cycle from seed time to harve-t is rejieated 
normally and the farmer lives on wh<it he can grow' 
in the year, and ]»a->toral economy, w'here the herd i'- 
Xierennially capitalized, and the owner lives on it'- 
increment, putting a^^itle only the young auimtd'^ 
necessary to replace los.se-^ liy disease or accitlent. 
The noinad, that is, lives on income from ca}ntal. 
and has carried his capitalist outlook into .^edeutar\ 
reginies so difterent as those ot Babylonia and 
Israel, India, Greece, and Rome. 

The same outlook hnds expression in pu'-toral 
men’s treatment of their women and c-hildron. 
These. like the cattle, are wealth, and sure source ot 
more wealth, for the use of their ' patriarchal 
owner. This economic servitude of w oman t<_> man 
has characterized all cultures dominated by nomad 
conquerors through many generations. 

Thus m pastoral society, and especially among 
nomad pastorals, the dome.''ti(‘atiou of animals ha'^ 
le<l to the dome-'ticat ion of other men, and of woman 
by her male master ; and to w'ides}>read analogic'^ 
betw'eeii tiie pastoral exploitation i>f cattle and other 
kinels of jiroperty and capital. 

Beaten Sheet Brass, covering a Door and Pillar in 

7 the Palace of Ikerre, S, Nigeria. Bu Era L. 

R. ^le^erou'itz. Aclomota. Gold Coast. Conu 
viunicated 16 December. 1911 . Illastruted bij 
figure on page 21 beloir. 

In A Broitze Armlet from Old Oyo. ^lajerui (Max, 
1941 , 15 ) I put foiAvai*d the sugge-^tion that Old Oyo 
w'as once a centre of bronzC' and bra^s-casting. and 
that it is most unlikely that tlie Alalin of the 
Yoruha who employed craftsnien of all '-ort'^ at hi> 
court, gave hi- onlers to the workers of Ife. >ome 
200 miles aw'ay, in order to ha\'e his bronze ami 
brass casting executed. 

3reamviiile I have fount 1 the following passage- in 
L. Frobenius. Athiniisvhe Goetterlehre : 

* The most respected brass w'orkers of the towni 
came from Oyoie or Oyoro, that i<, tiie Oltl Oyo 
of the lloriii district which wars destroyed by 
Ghandu's Fulani. On thi- t)cea-ion many people 


fled To J bat Ian. anti among-t tliese w<u*<‘ tlie most 
ies]>ecte(l of tlie bra— casters* families (p. 4S). 

The splendour of the Royal Palace t>f Old 
Oyo Is describiMl as sur])ri-iugly rieli. Tht^ swish 
[lillars were C()vered w'ith wood carvings and 
bronze })latjues. So it is related in folklore. an<l 
the di-ct)veries of Benin sub-tantiate it (p. 61).' 

So far no bronze pUuiues of any kind liave yet been 
fount I . either in Old Oyo. o!‘ in any othtu' ))ai‘t of 
tlie Yoruha c<>uutry. We must tlierefore presume 
that bronze ]daques east in the cire perdu process 
are charaeteristie of Benin t)nly- 

i sus[K'cr tliat Frobenius leceivetl hi- information 
from an inter[)reter who hat I heard of dotirs and 
t)ther architectural items coveretl with bra-s ; but 
Frobeniu-. only kuowuug the Benia ty}te of ]>la((iu's, 
as-uinetl that these were similar ca-ts. In reality it 
is more than likely that the items, to w hich Frobenius 
refer.s, w'ere sheets of brass beaten ami engravetl lu 
a kind of repoassf'e, a technit|ue wdii(*h w'as (and still 
is) practised in the neighbouring Dahomey and 
other ])arts of West Africa. When applied to w'ood 
carving, these sheets were beaten ami nailcil on to 
the w'ood with thin wire staples made of the same 
metal as the sheet. 

By suggesting that the plaipies an<l (jthtn* arehi- 
tectural details were of lieateu '>hoet brass and not 
bronze or brass casts, I do not mean to say tliat the 
craftsmen of Old Oyo were not able to execute 
pla<|ues, etc., in that w'ay, but I think that the 
sup}ily of bronze had something to do wdth it. 
Benin was in the unn[ue position to obtain any 
amount of bronze or bra.-s through its trade with 
the Portuguese, w'hile Ife ami Ok I Oyo had to rely 
on locally found material, or on metal imported from 
X. Africa, via the ^Saharan trade routes. Owing 
to this scarcity of metal it is likely that the Oyos 
le-ei'ved the c/re jjerda ])roce-s for armlets and other 
smaller objects, but when they had to ])roduce 
larger objects such as eo\'ering for door- and other 
big surfaces, they employed beaten sheet brass 
w'hich is, of course, much more economical in 
material. 

That the Yorubas were acquaiuteil with tlie 
techni((ut* of producing rppoussf'c laass and actually 
employed it for covering large surface-, i- evident 
from the attached photograidis. T)ie\' de]>ict a 
door and an ail joining pillar, whicli I saw' in tlie 
reception room of tlie Palac'e of Ikerre, S. Xigeria. 
both covered with beaten sheet brass. 


REVIEWS 

INDIA 


Folk Art in Bengal. By A ntrooumr Mooktrjee . W tth 

8 ct foreu'ord bif Atr \\ dham Itotiu . I 

of CalcuWu 1939. Pp.xv, 50 . A'Z phitps with photo- 
graph'^. coloured frotitispipce. huip. 

The popular art of rural India has ahvays been 
something of a Cinderella, an<l n is certainly a prornising 
venture to begin a study of it within the limited field 
of one particular province. The book is short and show-^ 

L 


Uf, only a Miiall st'lection of Bengali folk art In .-even 
short chapters it deals with tradition in general, w'ltli 
nlfpatiri or tloor designs drawn with rice ])a-te. < lolls and 
toy.-, painting, metal and cane woik, eiiibroidery and 
textiles, and minor arts. Tlie la-t chajiter includes 
masks, hanging string lioldem, moulds for cakes. 
Lak.'^fauT-'^arfl or earthen jdates witli ]>ainted jnet tires of 
the goddess ha kshml. Si anasa-gtujt or eartlien [>ots 
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repre'^entina Manasa, the protectress of men from the 
venom of sei-jjents. and orilmarv pottery. 

Tt mir^t be sai<l that the photographs are by far the 
more valuable part of the book. In his text, un- 
tortunately, the author indulgt's too much in vague 
generalities and lesthetic chit-chat. He touches upon a 
nuniber of .■subjects of a wider ethnological interest, 
without, liowever. expanding on their meaning and 
SOI lo-ieligious background. 

The con\'entional floor designs, nlipnnd, drawn by 
women with a pigment of ground rice, are of two kinds. 
The Lak'^hz/thpuja-dlipatta, regarded as holy seats of the 
goddess of wealth, are es.^entially <*ircular and consist, it 
seiaus, only of a limited number of separate lines. This 
type, in spite of some difference.s. appears to be relateil 
to the South Iiulian threshold designs called kobtni in 
Tamil, which are made with rice flour or some other 
white powder and in a continuous-line teclmique. The 
second kind are the hrata-dhpinyi whieh I'onsist ot con- 
ventionalized representations of the sun, moon, and 
star-^ an<l the earth, together witli various detaciied 
pi( togia]ihn‘ symbols representing deities, or 

rival wives, eult and household objects, ornaments. 
et<'. Tins t^qic^ of dlipand has its place in a regular 
coui-'^e of vow.s [brata] or prejiaratory rites, which each 
little girl, after the example of the goddess Fdrvat'i. is 
taught to perform, with the object of seeunng a good 
husband and becoming a pious and happy wife. 

In the chapter on dolls and toys we are rather surprised 
to learn that tlie author has to classify all wooden 
sculpture as dolls, because the Bengali word for doll 
connotes, besides children's playthings, all kinds of 
i-aived wooden figures, cult objects as well as simple 
decorative carvings. Perhaps the most fascinating 
carving.'- are the old memoiial posts for the dead ; square, 
and from six to eight or more feet high, which seem to 
be peculiar to Bengal. The vernacular name is bri.sakdth 
(Sanskrit vn.shdkd.sktha), ' bull-wood.’ because a bull is 
figured prominently in the middle, in open-work carving, 
while on the base a male or female figure and in the 
top section a Shiva -linfjan} is generally represented. 
They used to be erected towards the end of a higher 
grade funeral ceremony {shrdddha), but the custom seems 
to be obsolete now. Two specimens are figured on 
Plate XIV : but it seems rather unlikely that the human 
figure \Mth pyramidal head-dress from Sylhet. Assam, 
shown in Plate XV. is " a miniature hrimknthF Bull- 
po-'-ts do not seem to have attracted much attention in 
orientalist or anthropological literature, nor does tlie 
name occur in dictionaries. They are, however, depicted 
in Solvyn's etchings of 150 years ago, ” Customs of the 
Hindoos," where the (‘orrupt forms of the name are 
bfirsah-cdut. or, in the French edition, bergueryidt {vrisha- 
yaltha, ' Lord of the bull '). At Solvyn's time they seem 


to have been more elaborately carved as well as more 
fiequent than nowadays. They do not seem to occur in 
Xorthern India. There is, however, a remarkable re- 
semblance between the Bengali hri'iUkdth and the wooden 
memorial-post, tadyida, ol the primitive Korkus in the 
Satpura Pange, which is erected at the occasion of the 
sidoli funeral feast. With its open-work carving ami its 
top finished eitlier by a dome or by a pyramid surrounded 
by four-pointed peaks, the Korku memorial pillar 
strongly suggests the shape of the bull-post, although its 
central feature is not the image of a bull but tliat of a 
horseman. Like the carved wooden memorial tablets 
and stone slabs, gdtd, of the Bhil, Korku, and Gond, the 
mufdla pillar in most jirobably an adaptation of a Hindu 
model which has since disappeared. 

In the same chapter, pith dolls die mentioned which 
are specially made for an almost obsolete puppet show 
known as dolls' dance." Another village entertain- 
ment is a show with puppets made of palm leaves 
recalling the Javanese shadow-play figures. Fn- 
fortunately the author does not show us any pictures 
of palm-leaf puppets and leaves us altogethia- m the 
dark about the character of these primitive theatrical 
performances. 

In the chapter on painting, we are again confronted 
with a primitive form of theatre, and again the author 
eludes our curiosity. The subjects m question are 
si'rolls of coarse, hand-made paper painted with scenes 
of the popular Kri>^}i)i(dild and Rdytdild or other plays. 
The different scenes are arranged as panels one below the 
other. The artists of tlie scroll paintings, who are in 
their main occupation brass- workers, are known as 
jadu-pjotad, ’ magic-painters.' They unroll their scrolls 
in shows before the public and recite the stories of the 
jjiaintings while they are so engaged. The autlior frowns 
upon this recital as disturbing the appreciation of the 
artistic qualities of the pictures. But to all intents and 
puiposes these shows are dramatic representations, and 
recital and pictures are inseparable from each other. 
They are obviously of tlie same character as the per- 
formances of tlie old Indian I (Udfipatika who exhibited 
and explained the Y amapata or cloth scroll with pi<*tures 
of V^ama, the ruler over the spirits of the dead, or as the 
Javanese Wayang beber whicli consists of an exhibition 
of a continuous series of scroll paintings accompanied 
by tirecal. A study of the Jadupatua shows would 
be a valuable contilbution to the history of dramatic art. 

Mr. Mookerjee's book contains several other items of 
general ethnological interest. If on the whole it dis- 
appoints expectations, it is to be hoped that it will 
become the forerunner of more thorough and more 
comprehensive' re'seaie h into the popular art not only of 
Bengal, but also of other Indian provinces. 

H. MEIXHARD. 


AMERICA 


Penobscot Man. By Frank G, Speck. Philadelphia 

9 1941. (Oxford Unn’eraity Press.) Price 24s. 

Pp. XX. 32.> ; map ; ilbist rat ions. 

Professor Speck apologizes in his introduction 
for giving an account of the Penobscot tribe of Aigonkin 
Indians which is obsolete in method, but such an apologv 
was far from being required. Xo cloubt it is true, as the 
author says, that modern ethnological investigation has 
accpnred its technique tlirougli the influence of 'a much 
‘ broailer and deeper sophistication in the disciplines of 
' .SOI lal and psychological understanding,’ but Fowler 
define.-, sophistication as involving in sophistry, which is 
the art of a captious or fallacious reasoner, as misleading 
persoiw by this means, as depriving of simplicity, making 

[ 


artificial, etc., all of which are pitfalls only too apt to 
betray and ensnare an ethnologist of, say, the culture- 
pattern school. At any rate one suspects often enough 
that the psychological revelation of the culture pattern 
to the investigating anthropologist might have pre- 
sented itself quite differently to a different inve.stigator. 
Xo such question arises in this most attractive and 
careful account of a Xorth American Indian tribe in the 
State of Maine, and it is almost refreshing to find nearly 
200 pages devoted to material culture as against 100 to 
social. 

The culture is a hunting one, and tlie only husbandry 
consisted in cultivating a few desultory gardens for 
beans and corn ; wild rice is gathered, not cultivated of 
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coiu‘se, and a few imligenous tubers are grown. C’anoes This is a compaiative ]nve^t)gratioii of the presenr-dti\’ 
are ntade both ot birch-bark and of moose-hide, but in folk-culture of four coniiiiuuities in Yucatan, iiauielv. 
the former the framework is inserted into the :^ewn-up iSIerida. D/ita^, (’ban Koin. aiul Tusik, <-}io.sen as 

hull, in the latter the hide is fitted on over a iireviously examjdes ot culture in a deseending gradamt troiu 

constiaicteil frame. Fire is made with a pump-dnih Merida, tiie ( a])itah to Tn^]k in Quintana Uoo. KvtM v 
There is apparently a rather remarkable bow in use in de])artiu<‘nt of life, exeept tlu^ material <‘nlture, is dealt 

which the tension is exaggt'rattal by a stiftish backing with in each comniumt\-. and llie < hauges. ami more 

to the two-piece stave at the central join and braced to e^^pecdaliy the ( aii^e^ ot tiu'se (dianges, are diseusMMl in a 

the opposite ends of the stave, to whicii it lies, as it wen' ])i‘neTrating and ilhuninating study. A< hajiter of sjua-ial 

at a tangent, by a continuous strip of hide. It is ])ossible interest that on the viilauer's view of lift', with its 

that this is a modern interpretation of an account of a <pialit\' of oi‘i:aiiizatiou and inner eonsisteney. Ono 
composite bow of walrus-ivory jneces with a shhwv recalls La Pkiigt^'s aecount of the Jaealteea. who have a 
backing of the Kskimo type, which is recorded by similar coni]iletcnev-; m tlnar outlook. Thei-e an‘ 

tradition : the bow ordinarily used seems to be a perfectly instru< tiv(‘ cha[)ttMs on race and class, on Spanisli and 

simple bow, though an illustration (p. .Ill) siiovs one Indian elements, on eulture organization and dis- 
that appears jiaitially reversed. On j). 19t> reterences organization, on niou(‘>'. land, and work, and on the 
seem to occur to an illustration of types of tubaceu-pip<‘ dei ime of the gods. The < hajiter on lamilv organiza- 
tliat has not been included in the volume. tioii and disorganization eontaiiis ,i valuable aecount of 

On the social side there seems to be a definite mdica- the kinship syNtfan-*. and rlu*ir difference-. fi>oni that of 

tion of the existence of exogamous and toteinic groups, the ancient Maya given iii Eggau's study of the terms 

the totem being associated with diet, and in some in the INLotul dictionary. The author is not ( orrect m 

cases with ancestry : modified levirate ami soroiate saying that a sy-tcan of sibling-exchange is alternative 

are found, and though deseerit is patnliiie<d, marriage to one of c ros^-cousin mairiage. Certainiy sibling- 

is often matrilocal, and m such cases the maternal exdiange can coexist with a ju'ohibition of i ou'-m- 

descent seems ultimately to prevail. Head-taking takes luarriage. as in both the tribes of Torres Straits : but 
the place of sealiiing, at any rate, in some degree, and the converse is not true, because bilateral <'ro>.s-<'ousiii 
seems to be associated wuth marriage, as alter the marriage, which Eggau dtnUKMMl from some of tlie ^lotiil 
ceremony the groom goes off' for a lung hunting trip lu term?-, recjuires sibling-exchange. 

teiritory which gi\es him the opportunity of returning The author tluuk» that the absem*c ot inthvidual 

with trophies of war as w'ell as of the ehase. Though it owner.dup of land in Quintana Roo was not pre-Colum- 
is not so stated, one may surmise that the lives taken, bian. But Landa expres-.ly says that the land was lield 
whether animal or human, provided him with the fertility in common, so that even it there was ^ome imlividual 
to beget children. The superstition against enlarging a ownership of laud, as Roys thinks, yet there was also 
graveyard for fear of causing more deaths to till it communal o^vnership ; therefore no theory is required 
(p. 2a9) is not unique {v. Mills, The Ao p. 279), to explain its existiuicc m Quintana Roo. 

ami the device of obtaining a musical co-ordinatiou The book throws much light on the process of culture 
approaching the effect of harmony, by different singers change in general, ami mmh of what is described finds 
singing at different voice-pitches, is well known and in parallels in many jiarts of the wmild toflav, notably tlie 
common usage among Assam lull-tribes. fusion of races and social classes, and the decay of 

The volume is well illustrated w ith plates and text- authority and of rules of comhu t owing to the weakening 

figures, the musical score of many songs is recorded, and of the beliefs which upheld them, a point wdiich was ably 
there is a most comprehensive bibliograpliy. An urged many years ago by Basil Thomboii in The Fijians. 
attractive postscript gives a picture of the gradual While such ^tudles as the present work are valuable 
adaptation of the Penobscot Indians to the life of the and neLcssary, one must liope tliat efforts will be made 
pre.sent day, so vastly changed since Rosier desi ribed to rescue from oblivion the culture of the Maya and 
the tribe in the early days of the seventeenth century kindi-ed races in the villages wiiere the an* lent w'ays aie 

and still more perhaps smee Xicolar's account in the best preserved. Much money and effort have been 

nineteenth. J- H. H. expended on the archaeology, and rightly so. but surelv 

the living an hieology of the jiresent natives ought to be 
The Folk Culture of Yucatan. By Robert RfjtJlehT thoroughly studied and recorded before it is too late, 
Vnivet.sity of (Aiicwjo Pres.s. Chicayo. F.S.A. both for ethnography in general, and for tho under- 

1941. 416 pp,. 7 portraits. 12 lUostrations standing of the gn^at (uilturf' of the amaent ]Mava. of 

Price dollars cent w hiMi far too httle is known. RICHARD C\ E. LOXG. 

OCEANIA 

Primitive Polynesian Economy. By Raymond Futh. entrepreneur, or of private contmL of the means of 
London: RoiitUdye, 1939. 387 pp,, 8 plates, production, are only partially valid. In such cireum- 

Price 105 . stance^ it is hardly surprising that fielrl w*ork in anthro- 

This volume by Dr, Firth is in some sen^e a pology in general ha'- been defective in analyses of the 
sequel and a suppleiiieut to his well-known work on eroiiomic side of primitive life ; the w'orker has had little 
Primitive Economics of the Xeic Zealand Maori, In to guide him, and qualitative estimates fif human activity 

the present volume, however, he deals wnth a living have proved easier than the (piantitative ones which are 
Polynesian culture continuing, for all practical purposes, really essential to economic study. What has been 
uncier its ancient isolated and autonomous condition^., needed is an analysis of primitive material so treated a.-- 
Ail his data have had to be collected by him on the spot ; to provide generalizations wludi w ill fit the phenomena 
the anthropologist working on primitive material caiuiot both of ineehanized and of uumechanized communities, 
draw on any body of statistics for his economic con- and afford valid deduction^ a- to human behaviour hi 
elusions, and the simple ineaMires of demands, forces, either type of society, it an analysis r)f thi-, kind 
and activities, wEich the econo^m'^t m a mechanized that Dr. Firth has aimed at providing. He has suc- 
society can take for granted, are deiiuHl him, while suc-h ceedod extraordinarily well ; one w'ould like to see his 
fundamental conception'- as that, for instance, of the methods applied to a pninitivo community in touch with 
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the outside world as well as to one existing in virtual 
i^^olatlurl on an i.>-land. 

Dr. Firth ^tarts by <list*iis.sing the problems of primitive 
economics — such problems, for instance, as whether there 
is any equivalent, in a community such as that of 
Tikopia, of value expressed in terms of money, of how 
far choice i.s determined by rational considerations and 
what satisfactions are aimed at to their maximum extent, 
of how resources are distributed, of relations between 
producer and coiiMinier, and so forth. He stresses the 
importance of examining how the di'^tribution of in- 
dividual and collective rights m property may have 
affected production, and of elucidating the factors 
re-^ponsible for determining rates of exchange. In 
subsecpient chapters he deals with food and population ; 
with technique, invention, and economic lore : with 
labour ; with ritual : the functions of chiefs ; property 
and capital ; distribution and payment ; exchange and 
value. In a final chapter on the ' Characteristics of a 
‘ Primitive Economy ’ he sums up his conclusions : 
problems involving the provision of material goods and 
question.s of human welfare exist in primitive no less 
than in industrialized commiuiities and are solved by an 
organized and intelligible system of activity ; that is to 
say, that the principles of economics are applicable, and 
basic aspects of primitive economy correspond to the 
data of ordinary economic analy>e>. On the other hand, 
Tikopia economy at any rate is non-competitive, for 
competition arises in social emulation, not as economic 
competition per se. In examining the economics of a 
primitive .society, the principle of the maximization of 
satisfaction is not much use ; ritual needs may dictate 
production-effort in a field of le->s profit, or even the 
abandonment of production, and the types of satisfaction 
in\'olved in such ways are really outside the scope of 
economic analysis. In exchange, again, the satisfaction 
is derived more from the act of exchange than from the 


result. The Tikopia native is, however, a realist and 
keenly alive to economic considerations, while at the 
'-ame time the importance of non-econoniic motive.s 
suggests the interest of the modern economist of 
mechanized communities in notions of an imperfect 

mai’ket. in ' irrational * consumer's preference^, and in 
** the ' frictions ' of the economic mechanism." Three 
appendices gi\-e a synoptic record of a Tikopian year, 
some lingui-^tic categories in Tikopia distribution* and 
exchange, and a table of exchange-rates in a culture- 
contact situation ; and there is a bibliography and an 
index, to say nothing of a dozen or so admirable photo- 
graphs. 

Xurnbers of points naturally arise in the course of such 
a book on which a reviewer is tempted to enlai'ge. One 
would like, for instance, to discuss the p.^ychology, 
familiar m primitive society, which leads to the formation 
of separate moral judgments upon antecedent and conse- 
Cjuent actions which in our culture must be judged as a 
single transaction ; one is intrigued by the right to 
plant coconut trees upon the land of another, though 
the Tikopian planter, in contrast to the Xaga, for 
instance, retains no right of ownership in such trees ; 
there is much to be said about the economic effects of 
ritual— to mention but three such points of many. 
There are, however, limits to a review, and it must be 
enough to say that Dr. Firth is to be congratulated on 
having provided an admirable model of how to deal with 
the economic life of a primitive people, an example 
which can be no disappointment to the many admirers 
of his former work on the economics of the Xew Zealand 
Haori, and a work which can and ought to be as in- 
valuable to economists as to anthropologist^. What it 
may lose in breadth of outlook by being confined to one 
island community is more than balanced by the con- 
sequent gain in objectivitv. 

J. H. H. 


The Human Mind. Btj Murdo Mackenzie. 

Charchill. 1941. Price Is. 6d. 

This book is written by a medical man primarily 
for medical people. But it would indeed be 
regrettable if this fact obscured its importance for 
sociology. Based on clinical observation, it presents a 
coherent theory of mind that sociologists will find an 
illuminating hypothesis. 

Experience .shows, says the author, that the mind 
thinks in \urtue of its own inherent forces just as the heart 
pumps. Observation shows that the mind in prolonged 
conflict automatically goes into defence in one of four 
different ways. It may take refuge m the obsessive 
ritual so fully described by Freud and so succe.ssfully 
treated by a psycho-analytic technique. Or it may 
report to the hy.st erica 1 symptoms described by Janet 
and susceptible to treatment by h^qinosis and sug- 
gestion. 

But, as .lung found, there are cases of functional 
disorder which differ from these two, and respond to 
neither of the above forms of treatment. And in his 
Psi/cholof/ical Tapes he tried to describe the tempera- 
mental differences that unrlerlie these ilifferent mani- 
fc'^tations. Vnfortunately, under his headings of 
extra vert and introvert, which were based less on 
clinical observation than on the history of thougrht, he 
confused the issue })y failing to distinguish between 
different types of temperamental force, and between all 
these and the neuronic rhythm of alternation between 
anxiety and apathy. 

One of the mo.st important contributions of Dr. 
Mackenzie s book is that it shows clearly the two other 


forms of automatic defence adopted by the mind and 
which he de.scribes as depression and assertion. From 
the fact of these four automatic defences it appears tliat 
there are, fundamentally, four different kinds of men- 
tality, dependent for their difference on the combination 
of certain temperamental forces. 

The obsessive ritualist and the depressive have in 
common the fact that their defence is a pacific retreat, 
seeking to damp down the intensity of the moment. 
They share, in fact, the temperamental force which Dr. 
Mackenzie calls deliberation. On the other hand, the 
hysteric and the assertive neurotic have in common an 
automatic tendency to heighten the intensitv of the 
moment, and to as>.ert their own importance. The 
temperamental force producing these reactions is called 
immediacy. 

Deliberation and immediacy are the two forms of 
what this book calls temperamental pace, or the wav 
in which the mind makes contact with things, and every 
mind works in terms either of deliberation or of im- 
mediacy. 

But in aildition to temperamental pace there is also 
temperamental sen.se of value. The obsessive ritualist 
and the depressive are both deliberates. But whereas 
the mind of the ritualist works in terms of evidence 
and of the concrete symbol, that of the depressive works 
in terms of unifying principles. The ritualist, whose 
delu.sion is. for instance, that he i^ an unrecognized 
king, points to the evitlence.s of persecution to which 
an unkind world subjects him. The depressive, on the 
other hand, reiterates the statement of hi.s own in- 
adequacy : — 'I am a rotter. That is why my wife has 
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' left me.’ His own inadequacy is the unifying pnnci})ie 
informmg his pacific retreat. 

[n the same way the hy^teric produces the concrete 
evidence of a paralysed limb, whereas the assertive 
neurotic protests the principle of his own superiority. 

Kitualist and hysteiic. therefore, who differ in tempera- 
mental pace, both have the same temperamental sense 
of value, which Dr. Mackenzie calls ainpIifi<‘ation. In 
the same way, the depie-^sive and the assertive neurotics, 
who tliffer in temperamental pace, have in cmninon the 
temperamental sense of value which is here (alle<l 
simplification, and denotes the tendency of the mind to 
work in terms of unifying principles. All minds work in 
terms either of amplification or of simplification. 

It is impossible within the compass of a short review 
to do more than indicate the importance and interest 
of these temperamental force.s of ainphtication and 
simplification on the one hand, and of dehheratiou aii<l 
immediacy on the other. And indeed the book it^df 
presents the matter in a highly condensed iorm which 
makes hard going for the reader. Those whi) have seen 
anything of the chnica! work of the author know what 
extensive observation of fact and what wide knowledge 
of p.sychological theory he behind this brief pre'^entatioii 
of the author’s theory of mind. Further information is 
given in his article ; ‘ Jung’s Contribution to Clinical 

•Psychiatry.’ [Proc. Roj. Soc. ^[eihcAn€, XX\'rrT. 
June, ItirP).) 

AVhat emerges dearly from his work is a tiynaniic 
theory of mind in which any individual mind is driven 
by a comliination of two temperamental forces, tlie 
force either of tleliberation or iminediat'V, plus the force 
either of amplification or simplification. An individual, 
that is to say, is either an immediate amplifier or an 
immediate simplifier, or a deliberate amplifier or a 
deliberate simplifier. 

Conflict occurs if these temperamental forces are 
obstructed by their opposites. An immediate child 
may he obstructed hy a deliberate parent. The inherent 
simplification of a mind may be blocked by an educatifui 
in which amplification is the fashion. The four types of 
defen(‘e, into which the nfiiul in conflict is thrown, have 
been the due to the discovery of the four fudamenntal 
types of mind. And the author has found by long 
experience that a release of the temperamental forces 


throiigli a realization liofh of their inherent nature 
and of the nature of the obstruction restores the 
neurotic to mental stability. Thc‘ working hyjiothesis, 
in fact, is justified by its 

In the same way, the sociologi'-t who applies this 
hypothesis to his own field of study will find much to 
interest and cnhghti^n iuin. Ami tlie fact tliat, for 
survival reasons, certain social groups seem to tend 
predominantly either tii amjjliticatioii or to siniphfication 
explains many iinjxutant plieiiomena, a.s the later 
chapters of this bo(jk suggest. A so<'ial group, too, 
though (‘omposed of im mediates and (bJihiuates. whose 
( o-operatioii is c’-scntial for surc ival, will none the less 
stereotype one or other attitude of mind as the social 
norm. The contrast bet u ecu Knglish ddil)eratii>u ami 
French immediacy will at once .spring to the miml. 

It IS also neccssavx' fur the sociologist to take* into 
di'couiit the tact that id I mimls of \vhute\'er kind are 
suiiject to the neuronic alternation, in times of stress^ 
f)etween anxiety and apathy. This plienonienon of 
jirimary nei-voU'-nt''-s is M jdely rei'Ognizcd by medical 
exyjerts, but sociologi^.t-' will souietimes desi ribe as 
mass hysteria what really sli()^}]<l be called • mas.-., 
anxiety. One ot Dr. Macken/je'-^ important contribu- 
tions is the reiMjgnition. as apart from piimarv ner\ oiis- 
ness, of four (bflinite tvjics of sccondaiv nervousness, 
the four automatic defem es of the mind nt conflict, 
which lead him to the recognition of the four mental tvpes. 

The dithcultv tor the n*viewcr is to be short without 
being dogmatic. All he can do is to rta-ommend the 
reader to sample The Hintnut Mux} for himself, with the 
caveat that Dr. ^hickenzii^"'- terminology nt^eds handling 
with some care. \\ on Is -.uch as immediacy have their 
own meaning m common mage. In tins book they are 
Used in a technical sense which the author defines, but 
the reader none the les'^ has to be on his guard against 
old associations. 

The efifort is well worth making. For a long time 
sociologists and ethnologists have looked to psychology 
for help. Here they will fin<l it — -and to a greater ilegree 
Hian is often the ca-e. And they will not only find an 
indication that temperament is an e-^sential element in 
social life, ])ut the\ will he ]novided with a method by 
which they can lumdle n scientiticall\ . 

M. M. DREEX. 


SOCIOLOGY 


iCschylus and Athens : a study in the social origins of 
Drama* JSy Geonje Thomson, Professor of (ireek 
in the Vmver.sitif of Birminijham, cdxI fxrmerhf 
Felloir of Kiixj's College, Cambridge, Lotxlox . 
Lawrence and Wisdiart, Ltd.. 1941. 8i'o. .rn-r47flpp. 

diagrams and illustrations. Price €1 hs. (W. 

' Xot only was the Greek view of life relative, 
Professor Thomson says (p. -) to the position of the 
Greek people in a Greek world. ‘ but so is our view of the 
Greek view.’ As a foreign critic wrote of older English 
historians of Greece, ’Gillies wTote for the W hig^, 

' M It ford for the Tones. Goldsmith for the ladies ' ; he 
might have added ' Grote for the Liberals, Mahaffy for 
^ Trinity College. Dubhii.' In the same sense, Gilbert 
Murray has translateil Euripides for the contemporaries 
of John Morley and Bernard Shaw ; and Profes-.or 
Thomson expounds ..Eschylus to tliose who feel that the 
private possession of wealth and women is the root of all 
evil. It was not ever tlius, but as a boy he was shocked 
at the current interpretation of (Jreek tragedie?:, and the 
' pre-capitalist society of peasant fishermen on Blashet 
' Island,’ and recent political events have forced him to 
■ reorientate ' himself. The performance, too, of a 
feminint plav in Moscow gave him new light on Attic 
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drama. He ir^ already well known among scholars, f<>r 
commentaries on the OresUn<t Aud Pro}xithe}U! of .E:schyhis 

on which he has more to say liere— and his present 
work ( untaius mm-h to and in->jiire students of 

that ' revolutionary ’ poet. That is, however, not the 
view' of ^Eschylus familiar from the parodies of Aristo- 
phanes : hut in the two geiuaation^ that separatt* him 
from his Athenian critic, that ' recomaliation of op- 
posites ’ in Athenian --oi'iety, for which ^hXr-hvlus had 
iahoiired, had lieen disxolve/l. an<l in face of the ruthless 
radicalism of Euripides he might be staged as a defender 
of the faith. 

Cireek city-statC'^ laid ad\'anf*ed so rcipidK- that thev 
■ carricfl with them copious traditions of the past/ 
Profe^;sor Thomson’s thesis that tliey carried also ritual 
observances, very arcliaic. somew'liat distorted, but still 
competent to stimulate and ' ]>urge ' emotions, while 
tliey fiecame the vehicle foi- high mortal and political 
ideas, ami gieat })oeti‘v. Athenian stage-conventions 
are indeed a reimukable instance, and much has been 
ilone already, by Jane Harrison. Hidgeway, Corn ford, 
and Gilbert Murray, to trace these dramatic forms back 
to primitive conceptions and practices. On the same 
lines. Professor Thoniscm goes a good deal further ; for 
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his analysis of Greek .sonety in general, and especially of 
the earlier social history of Athens, in the light of 
Marxian criticism of later times, have led him to re- 
construct the social and economic circumstances in which 
the.se rituals arose, and through whic-h they came tlown 
difihlement changes en route into the sixth and fifth 
centuries, b.c. Some of this might well have been 
done earlier and by other hands, had not clas>ical scholars 
been deterred — more by the exce.s->e.s of those pioneers 
than by their O'wni hoiirneois mentality — into a narrower 
range of more familiar, because better establi-^hed data. 
With some of his immediate predecessors Professor 
Thomson deals candidly and effectively ; but his specific 
('riticisms follow from bis general position, and it is on the 
validity of this that the permanent utility of his work must 
depend, for anthropologists and clas.sical scholar.salike. 

The book consists of four main parts : (i) analysis of 

economic and social structure of primitive tribes, and 
recognition of primitive ^urvivaU in early Gree(*e ; 
(li) the tran.sition from tribal society to the city-state, 
and the emergence both of poetry and of science in the 
course of the " class-struggle ' : (iii) the hrstory of 
primitive initiation, in which is now detected the source 
of mystical religions, and especially of the Dionysiac 
ritual, out of which tragedy in turn arix^e, the under-dog 
in the ‘ class-struggle ' giving tongue melodious ; (iv) the 
specific interpretation of .T^schylus as a ‘ revolutionary ’ 
poet with his owm ideas for resolving the ‘ class-struggle ’ 
of his own day, followed by an outline of the fate of 
tragedy as a mode of artistic expression, when the 
political and social solution propounded by ^Tlschylus, 
and momentarily effected by his generation of Athenians, 
had broken down, and Euripides was vocalizing new 
under- dog.s, the slaves and the women, as Aristophanes 
frankly complained. 

In a general discussion of ancient society it is good to 
be reminded of the originality .and learning of Lewis 
Morgan, whos.e study of Greek tribal survivals is here 
disengaged both from his own mistakes and lack of 
material, and from the misapprehensions of critics 
responsible for long neglect of his work. But very much 
has been done, since Morgan, to clarify method as well 
as to supply new data : and it is here that anthropologists 
will ask Professor Thomson to enlarge even further the 
range of his enc[uiries. and apply severe tests of relevance 
to his comparisons. It is fundamental to his argument 
to re-examine the ‘ cla.ssificatoiy system of relationship,’ 
and the Indo-European terms of relation.ship, as he does 


in Appendices I and II; seeing that the relevance of 
totemism, mother-right, ' and all that,’ to Greek history 
and culture has been strenuously denied, both by some 
scholars and by some anthropologists. That the Greek 
city-states arose out of tribal societies is not disputed. 
The question has been, whether this or that archaic 
feature has been transmitted from a very primitive phase 
of society. Now in discussing blurred survivals of this 
kind it is the multitude and variety of the correspon- 
dences that carries conviction, even more than the well- 
characterized examples. For the latter, it might be 
necessary to admit convergence ; for the former, to 
postulate a miracle, if their respective homologies are 
denied. This is the value, for example, of Professor 
Thomson's recognition in the stichomytkia of Attic 
tragedy, of the mystical catechism of an initiate by his 
supervisor, in enigmatic .speech, in the literal sense of 
the term. It has long been recognized that these curious 
dialogues were part of the traditional outfit of tragedy ; 
that they had the form of a riddle was also known ; but 
ivhy they were perpetrated, even by so radical an 
innovator as Euripides, was unsuspected till Professor 
Thomson linked them with other ritual survivals, and 
thereby strengthened the case for regarding them all as 
such. 

In support of his contention that ' the possibilities of 
‘ further research in classical studies are limitless,' Professor 
Thomson might justly point to the long list of occasional 
contributions with which he has enriched his main 
argument. They cover many aspects of Greek culture, 
and are most abundant in its early phases. One might 
question, on p. 54, his identification of the related words 
nomos and nomos for different kinds of ' assignment,’ in 
view of their respective usages in classical Greek ; his 
recognition, on p. 86, of Homer as singing for the ' idle 
‘ rich,' and Hesiod for the ' workers,’ at all events without 
more allowance for differences of locality and date : 
his assumption that the Spartan syssitia were primitive— 
doe.s not every army inevitably feed as mess-mates — : 
his not very clear account of party politics at Athens in 
the generation before the Persian W ars, an obscure topic 
at best. But there is nothing, even where his own con- 
victions are most directly involved, that is not stated 
fairly and moderatel>% and with sufficient historical 
illustration. His book is a notable example of the 
contribution which modern anthropological studies have 
to make to traditional learning, if the learned are willing 
to take account of them. JOHN L. MYRES. 


GENERAL 


Prehistory. By A. Vayson de Pradenne. Translated 
I by E. F. Row. London : Yarrap^ 1940. 239 pp. 

I Illustrated. Price 6.s‘. 

The news of the tragic death of Vayson came as a 
grievous blow to those of us who knew him and valued 
his special personality in the little world of prehistorians. 
To describe him as an amateur par excellence in no wav 
belittles his worth, and indeeil he had fewer than usual 
of the faults and more of the virtues that are proper to 
his kind. W hile much of his knowledge was lacking 
in detail, he had a wide vision and was always prepared 
to criticize usefully and trenchantly the accepted ])ro- 
fessional view of a subject. 

His book is to some extent a reflection of lii nisei f. 
Of little use to the professional prehistorian interested 
in details, it will stimulati* the beginner to read further. 
It IS in places absurdly superficial and one is constantly 
awar(‘ of vital omissions, nevertheless it gives a not 
unattractive picture of the whole subject. Perhaps 
its most serious fault is its exclusively French outlook. 
The French original has a short bibliography — exclu- 


sively of French works ! The translation has none at 
all. I am really not sure that it was worth while to 
make this English version, considering the number of 
popular books on Prehistory that have been published 
I glad, for Vayson's sake, 
that his name will continue to live over here, at any 
rate upon our bookshelves. M. C B. 

Statistical Calculations for Beginners. By E. (i. 

I P I-hambers, J/.A. Cambridge Universitii Press. 

1940. viii -^110pp. Price Is. M. 

* u . stated in the preface that “ the purpose of this 
book IS to explain as simply as possible how to perform 
the cakulations involved in the commoner statistical 
met ods. It fulfils this purpose well, the examples 
being i-hiefly of interest to students of psychologv and 
the biological sciences. It is one thing to apply the 
^ question, and another to inten^ret in 
biological or other terms the significance of the results 
The anthropological conclusions which 
should be derived from the statistical reduction of 
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anthropometric material are by no means self-evident, 
and at this stage marked divergences of treatment may 
be found in research publications. Anthropologists still 
have need of a book dealing with this topic. 

G. M. M. 

The Durham Collection of Garments and Embroi- 
deries from Albania and Yugoslavia. By Laura 
E. Start. With notes by M. Edith Durham. Bank- 
field Museum Xotes, Third Series, Xo. 4. Halifax, 
1939. 76 pp.y iiith many illustrations. Price '2s. 

Balkan Peasant Work : Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
the Collection presented by Miss M. Editii 
Durham to the Pitt River-> Museum. Oxford. 
Compiled from the labels written by Miss Durham. 
Oxford, 1941. ^ pp- 

Here is record of two sections of the remarkaiile 
collection of peasant handiwork from Balkan land-^, 
which Miss Durham iias recently distributed into 
permanent homes ; and both catalogues are the mure 
valuable becau.se they are bar>ed on her owii notes, a-* 
well as on the expert textile knowledge of Miss Laura K. 
Start, of the Victoria University of Manchester. Such 
a collection i.> unique, and can never be liiiplicated. 
because ev'en before the present war- damage in Albania 
and Yugoslavia, the production of these textiles and 
other kinds of peasant skill was rapidly coming to an 
end in competition with European manufactures. 

The Bankfield handbook opens with a short bio- 
graphy of Miss Durham, and a list of her publicatioti'^. 
Then comes a concise historii'al retrospect of Yugoslavia 
and Albania, with a serviceable map ; then notes on 
materials and their production, and a general account 
of women’s costume in the central and coastal area^^ of 
Yugo.slavia — skirts, embroidered sleeve^, jackets, apion-, 
handkerchiefs and other acces.'^orie-^. 

The costumes of Albania and southern Yugoslavia 
are similarly treated : in general the woman''^ drc'-'^ l'^ 
of the same type, while the men's costume offers greater 
intere.st than further north. Other special example^ aic 
Bulgarian garments from Monastir and Albanian gar- 
ments from Zatlrima near Scutari. 

Some of the women’s jelek jacket'-^ are very richly 
embroidered, like the japanyi (‘leaks which a bridegioom 
presents to his bride, and the most elegant garments nf 
all, the sleeveless giuhba coats worn mdoors by women 
and girls of Scutari, whether Christian or Moslem ; 
the.se last introduce a different note of Persian or 
Tartan fashion. 

The head-dre.sses \-ary locally, under the three mam 
types— a large veil of lace or muslin, a square kerchief, 
and a long scarf. Here, too, there is much embroidery, 
in similar styles. 

Footwear is elaborate, because the outdoor sandal of 
hide is thin and does not keep out the wet ; so two pairs 
of socks are worn, and the outer of these is decorated, 
because the sandals are not worn at home. 

Household linen is embroidered like the clothes, and 
the w’ell-defined tow'el-ends offer a more regular and 
symmetrical field for decorative desiggis than the skirts, 
aprons, and sleeves. It is here, therefore, that tlie 
repertory can be best studied, anfl especially the repre- 
sentations of flowers, birds, water- vessels, and bi^ats. 

The Pitt Rivers series consists of metal work fnmi 
the same regions : necklaces and other chains. cr(')s'-es 
and other pendants, buttons, pins, ear-rings, bracelets, 
belt -clasps, and the like. Much of this w'ork is in silver 
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filigree, and ca'-t imitations of it. The decorat ivi* 
motives aie an amazing jumble of many ages and 
styles. fi‘om m^olithic to nuuussaiict', and from mithraic 
to MosUmu. 

Though the commentary in the Bankfield handbook 
is elaborate on the technical side, many problems are 
suggested by these collections which need much com- 
paiative study before a solution can be offered. What 
Is instructive is the fundamental continuity botli with 
Greek costumes southward, and with Au.strian, Tyrolese, 
vSwiss. and even more northwesterly groups. The 
dependeiK'c of the jdanning and tailoring on a few' 
simple economies of material is probably very deep- 
seated, and explains the resemblances betw(‘en these 
modern survivals and the miuoan dresses of the ,Egean 
Bronze Age. recently studied by Miss Stiassny (Max, 1940, 
:219), though there is moie to be maih* out on similar 

lines. 

What needs to be determined more precisely is the 
iclation between piimary w'oollen gai rneuts --skirt and 
bodice, in general terms— and secondary clothing of 
linen or latterly of cotton ; because the latter are 
essentially supplementary, intended to protect the 
primary garments from contact with the wearer, and to 
interpose a hnnuj which can l>e sent to the wash — 
mutande m the Italian sense, while our word lining 
betrays the change of material. How- the possession 
of such underclothes hecoines a social distinction, and 
asserts itself extravagantly, is seen in the Greek fusta- 
nella and m the starched balloon-sleeves of ^w'lss 
waitress costunu‘s. As 8ir Martin C«>nw-ay noted long 
ago, m his Slade lectures at Cambridge, the ' new soap ' 
ot Shakespearian times was responsible for a sniall 
levolution m collars and cuffs. Rut m Balkan lands 
tunes have become tcK> hard, and the remains of the 
lineu- vogue are evanescent. JOHX L. ^lYKES. 

Ancient Races and Myths. By ('handra ('hakraherty. 

Calcutta {Vifaya Krishna Brothers), 1941. 
132 jtp. Price 1 rupee. 

This is the latest of a series of popular hand- 
books i>y the same author, of which thirty -three are 
listed on the cover. It is claimed that this is the first 
attemyit to ' disentangle the racial eomyionents and their 
■ contributions to Ancient Civilizations.' . Ancient mvths 
are explained as based on natuie-ydicnomena, solstices, 
(equinoxes, and the like. Mankind is classified as 
Aiistrals (Australoids), Mongoloids, Negroids. Palae- 
alpiries, Mediterraiieaiis, Caspians (the 'Norse giants'), 
and Alpines. The Aryans are a blend oi Caspian and 
Meditturanean with Australoid and Negroid admixture, 
and originated in the Valdai Plateau of the Baltic region. 
The baekw-ard peoples will be slowly wiped out bv 
eeonomie pressure and replaced b\ blends of ’ superior 
• inesoeephabcs.' This i-, all very simple; it is taken 
for granted in the introduction, and elaborated in a verv 
detailed summary of the myths and religious beliefs, and 
also the cultures and history of ancient India (Arva- 
vartta), Iran, Babylonia, Asia Minor (w-hich includes 
Ifiioemcians and Hammurabi), Egyyit, Latmin, Hellas 
(where Mediterraneans w-ere conquered by Caspians), 
Germania (wdiich is supposed to be Aryan), Slaviea! 
China. Nippon, and America. The classification, aiui 
also the order of thought, is unusual ; the English and 
the spelling need revision : the author has read much, 
hut dntw not realize how* much must he omitted, if a 
sketch is to he also a picture. j. L. M. 
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THE DAKARKARI PEOPLES OF SOKOTO PROVINCE, NIGERIA: NOTES ON THEIR MATERIAL 
CULTURE. By Liffttfnaot It, T , D. Fit'jy ralrl of Ihi Colonial Sh/'vlcc of Xlyrria, Willi Blaie B and 


illustrations. 

I Q The notes Avhir-h follow were appended to a longer aceount of the Dakarkari })Ottery-fal)ries. 
I W which appear in the Journal of l.C. B. Aiithropoloyinal InAilutf . They are illustrated 
by the writer's sketches, and supplement in many details tlie suininary description of P. G. Harris, 
' Notes on the Dakarkari Peoples ' in J.ILA.L. LXVHl. 103S. ])p. 113- 102. 


Tribal Marl'u 

The normal tribal marks are shown in tig. 1 : the chin scai\> are often omitted. Sometimes the 
temple scars are carried further (jver the bi'ow aiul one thick scar down the centre of the forehead 
takes the place of the foivhea<l scar^'. The scar^ may Ix^ eitlier numerous and thin scars or few and 
thick ; the former is mo--t common. Fiu. 2 i^ very rare. PiLr. 3 is rare in men. but common with 
women. The upper incisors are hied to a point. 

At Diri and Dir in Daji and to a certain extent at Kainya there is not much marking of faces. 
Instead there are small black scars on parts of the face. Such sears appear on the neck in most parts 
of the area, and also on the bodies of w omen. 

A favourite with iiirls is the pattern in lig. o winch i^ done in raif?ed scars. This pattern is often 
seen done extremely neatly, and make^ a vci-y pkni'-ing sight. The pattern appears to be done in 
thick hnes, but is actually a series of raised dots. 


Catue’'-! 

1. Zunyif. — This is a game jhayed w ith a ho.ird and stones ami is similar to the Ibo ‘ Okw^e ‘ and 
the ■ Uhoro ' and ' Bawa ' of East Africa (PI. B. 1.). 

The board consists of a log of wood witli two row< of six cipw eiit into it, and one large cup at 
one end. The larue cup is only used as a tem])orary recejjtatle lor stonc'^ that one lias ‘ taken,’ Five 
stones are placed in each cup. 

The start is marie by one player taking all the atones nut of one hole and putting them in the 
hole on the right : the second player does likew >c. Sonuuinu's one stone is ](Tt in the hole from 
wliich thev w*ere all taken. Alter tlie lir^t move, cdl tlu^ stones trom any cu]) on the ])]ayer s side are 
picked up, one stom^ being di-ojiped in each coimccntive ( up in an anticlockw ise dire{*tion : a .stone is 
always left in the cu]) from which the stonc" w»*re taken. Single stones can be played at any time 
during the game — in this ca>e it i^, of course, impos'^ible to leave a stone in the hole from which the 
single .stone was taken. When one has played out <dl the ^t<mes, one take.s up the stones from the 
hole in which the last of the Wones ju-t played had lande<l. and continue^ ])laying round the board, 
no longer leaving a stone in the cup trom which the ^toiiC'^ ai’e taken. Tins gores on till the last stone 
lands in a vacant clip or until one h<cs taken ''Oine ot tii(‘ opjionent > stones. Tlie method of taking is 
to make one's last stone land in a c u}) on one's c>w n side* of the board exactly o})j)o.'>ite a cup containing 
either one or three stones, or oii the o])j)onent s side* of the board immerliately before such a cup : all 
the stones contained in this cup are taken and held in tlie liand, and the opponent takes np the play. 
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In ciddition all confsecutive ‘ ones ‘ and ' threes ‘ 
in the direction of play may be taken : thus, if 
the cup which one is taking contains 3 and the 
next four cups contain 3, 1, 1, 3, all of them may 
be taken. 

All takings are kept in the hand until an 
opportune moment arrives when they may he 
■ poured out,' Le., played. These stones may 
only be played on one’s own side of the board, 
and a circuit of the board is never made ; Avhen 
one reaches the right of the board one continues 
the play on the left of one's own side of the 
board, until all the stones played from the hand 
are finished, when one may continue circling the 
board in the usual manner. 

One may take ^^iih a single stone ; single atones 
may also be played from the hand. 

Native expressions used in the game are ; — 

ka mutu (you are dead) = you an' as good as 
beaten : you are beaten : 

na mutit (I am dead) = J am, etc, ; 
za na ci imnnan (I shall eat this) — L am 
going to take this cup : 

zuba (pour out) = play the stones round the 
board. 


I have given the Hausa words in these four 
expressions, as I do not know the Dakarkari 
w ords, and the men talked Hausa for my benefit . 

2. Dam . — This game is a sort of chess and is 
usually played by young people. 

The board consists of 30 small depression.^ 
made in the ground in five rows of six. Eacli 
])layer has 12 pieces : the pieces are sticks. 
> tones, or pua-es of earthenware, and eacli side 
has a different type, so as to distinguish them. 
The j)ieces are ])la(‘ed in the holes one at a time, 
the two players playing alternately. The pieces 
are placed Avith a view to the player's OAvn ad- 
vantage in the future course of the game. When 
all the piece.-s have been laid out, the second part 
of the game starts. 

i.)ne piece is now moved at a time, the irlea 
being to form a line of three pieces in consecutive 
holes either across or downwards, but not diagon- 
ally. The player who succeeds in doing this 
’ eats ' one of his opponent's pieces and removes 
It from the board. The game ends when one 
player is unable to make any further lines of 
three pieces. Lines of four pieces do not count. 
A great deal of the skill in this game is in the 
original placing of the pieces. I have seen a 
game which w'as obviously won before the .second 
play started. 

3. TliP Ground ’X at Poe/.— This is a game 
played by children. The spirit of gamhiinu is 
instilled at an early age. 

A small hole is made in the ground. Each 
player makes a contribution to the pool which is 
placed in the hole. On one .dde of the hole a 
ramj) is made with a groove in it. The players 
roll two ground nuts down this groove into the 
liole. The idea is to hit the fir.< nut with the 
second : the successful player takes the pool. 

This game sounds A^ery simple, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to iiit the nut, and I have seen 
<|uite large pools accumulate. The difficulty 
increases as the pool gets fuller 

4. Misnllatuon^^ — The hobby horse is 

used by children, and is composed of a stalk of 
LUiinea-corn. cut and bent. 

Prude models of cars and aeroplanes are made 
of ]hth and thin stalks of guinea-corn. The 
\\'heeled vehicles are dragged around on the end 
of a bamboo sliver. 

Miniature boAvs and arrows are used by boys. 
The arroAVs are tipped with a lump of Avax so 
that they do no damage. 
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3/ n -y inil Jn sini m e n ts 

Dakarkari musical instruments are not of great 
variety. There are horns, vTiistles, reed instru- 
ments, and drums. I have seen no xylophones or 
string instruments. There arc two varieties of 
horn : oryx horns, anrl smaller horns such as 
those of the roan. Oryx honis are imported 
from the north of Sokoto. or French country, for 
there are no oryx anywhere near the Dakarkari 
area. iJryx horns have a metallic sound like a 
trumpet, and the calls are often military. This 
is no doubt due to there having been a company 
of the Nigeria Regiment stationed at Zurii in the 
pa.^t Other evidence of the military station is 
to be found in anklets, belts, and rattles made of 
cartridge clips. Oryx horns are seen in fair 
numbers at ^M'e.'^tling matches, and are u^ed to 
give the signal that proceedings are starting. 
Smaller horns appeared to ])e rarer, but thi" may 
be due to their being less conspicuous. Just as 
there are not many buglers in England, so not 
all people can play a horn well. The horns arc 
of the usual type, with the mouth-pic('e at the 
side : Oryx horns have a section of ox horn 
added. 

The usual whistle is made out of a miall 
calabash called hoklya in Haiwa {Siti/rJinos 
xpiHO’in), the trees of which look hke orange tree> 
at first sight. The blowing hole is made at the 
point of attachment of the stalk, and three other 
smaller holes are made at 90 to it and from 
each other. According to the positions of the 
holes, and the lingering, quite a variety of ufJes 
can be produced. This is a very common 
whistle, as it can be made in a quarter of an hour. 

Another whistle is similar to a recorder, anrl 
{irodiicos two or three notes. It is made out of 
a section of corn-stalk or bamboo, about six 
inches long. A nick is taken out of the mouth- 
piece end and one or two liolcs are made in the 
side. 

The reed instrument consists of a two-foot 
section of corn-stalk. Each end of this stalk is 
inserted into a loosely fitting kokifia calabash 
which is attached b\' a [)in or piece of libre. One- 
third of the way along the Aa\k an incision is 
made to produce a reed, and at tlu^ cJher end in 
about the same ])osition a hole is imuhc Two or 
more notes (if there is more than on(‘ hole) can 
be produced. The tone of this instrument is 
similar to that of a horn, and carries a con- 
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siderable distance, thanks to the excellent sound- 
boxes. 

Drums similar to those prevalent all over 
Northern Nigeria are to be found. I have also 
seen diaims made out of large gourds. No log 
drums were seen or hoard of. 

ThK 0(ju'02j (Chtpf Fanner's Staff) (tig. (5) 

P. G. Harris sa}\s this staff is called the o(jivop : 
I have also heard it called safo. There are 
numerous varieties of this staff. It is a metal 
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Fig. 6 the ogwop. 

rod from 41- to 5 feet long with a projection on 
the side near the top. This projection is often 
in the form of a miniature hoe. but may also be a 
hook the same thickness as the rest of the rod. 
The miniature hoe naturally has a symbolic 
value, but it is also put to practical use : for the 
stalf may be seen .stuck in the ground, or leant 
against a tree, w ith the owmer's satchel hanging 
on the hoe or hook. 

At I<gogo a staff (b) was seen with a spear-head 
top : near Zuru there were two chains suspended 
betw een the arms of a fork (c), and also a plain 
unornamented top : the latter type was <i]so seen 
at Tadurga : at Ribah there wxTe two hoes with 
the top of tile stalf unornamented (J). 

Ju^'t below' the hoe the rod is squared for a 
length of 2 or 3 inches : this portion and some- 
times other parts of the rod have incised designs 
of ty 2 )ical Dakarkari geometric pattern. 

The widow of a chief farmer will carry his 
staff of offic'e. 

T/h Fgantha (tig. 7) 

Tiie lajaniba an oriiamentetl forked stick 
from 21 to 3 feet in length, which is the badge 
of iioiiour of great w restlers. They may be seen 
at wrest liiig (‘ontests and on graves. Ugamba on 
graves may consist of only a sinall unornamented 
forked stick. The illustrations show two fairly 

J 
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YlG. 7. a, 6, C, UGAMBA : </, fishing-xet. 


dogs, which are kept in great quantities and 
purchased from the north-west. Big game is 
hunted by individual stalking, or by a group of 
people. 



Fig. 8. — bow ; b, c, tbip-spkixg traps. 


Trip -spring traps are made for rats and birds, 
and I gather that the same thing is made on a 
larger scale, although 1 have never seen any 
examples. The illustrations (fig. 8, 6, c) make the 
principle of the trap quite clear. There is a bow 
with a peg tied in the centre of the string. At 
one end of the bow there are two loops close to 
one another, which hold the peg when the trap 
is set. 

Fishing-nets are used. The method is for a 
man to take one net in each hand and march up 
a river. \^’ith team work quite a number of fish 
can be caught. The length of the net (fig. 7. d) is 
about to 4 feet. The Hausas to the east make 
a similar net a foot longer, the only other 
difference being that the longer arm projects so 
as to form a handle. Such a handle is not 
necessary in the smaller and less unwieldy variety 
of the Dakarkaris. 

Shoes 


elaborate tigamba. Occasionally they are more 
elaborate, but usually they are less elaborate. 

Hu nting 

The Dakarkaris use bows of the flicking variety, 
which are common all over the Xorthern Pro- 
vinces, but their arrows are 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches 
long in contrast to the usual 24 feet. The arrows 
are not feathered. The head is of iron, barbed, 
and poisoned. The poison is made mainly of 
varieties of Strophanfhus. which are to be bought 
in any market. 

I have never seen any hunting, but I gather 
that small animals are hunted with the aid of 


The Dakarkaris do not normally w ear shoes, 
except for the older men, who wear the shoe 
commonly seen in Northern Nigeria (fig. 9, c, d), 
Avhich is made of a carefully shaped sole with 
strips of leather forming a frame round the heel 
and through the division next to the great toe. 
From the junction above the great toe there is a 
connexion with the toe of the shoe in order to 
prevent this from sagging and scraping along the 
ground. 

A type of clog peculiar to the Dakarkaris 
(fig. 9, a, b) is to be seen in the hill districts. It is 
not much worn except by dandies and young 
belies. It is made of w^ood and is nearly ahvays 
incised in the typical Dakarkari style. 
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Fig. 9. — a, h, clogs ; c, d, shoes. 

AgricultUTP 

Terracing used to be done in the old days t\ hen 
there Avere wars. There is quite a fine system of 
terraces on the hills at Kele and Isgogo, but these 
appear not to have been used for some consider- 
able time. As the crop is millet. I presume there 
M as no elaborate system of irrigation. The Daks 
are some of the keenest farmers in Xigeria. This 
is largely a matter of prestige, and is connected 
M'ith the fficohno sy.stem vhich makes such 
<lemands on the clearing of bush that the area 
seems doomed to become treeless. 

Agricultural lynphmtnls . — The farm imple- 
ments used are those Mhich are to be found in 
most parts of Xorthern Xigeria. There are two 
varieties of v^eeding hoe, a plough- hoe, sickle, 
axe, and adze (fig. 10, a~f). I also came across 
a type of bill (g) Mdiich is not in regular use ; it 
is a general purposes weapon and can be used 
as a M'a living stick, club, and bill, or for cutting 
guinea -corn. 


The plough-hoe (fig. 11) is made up of several 
pieces of metal. It Mill be noticed that the sickle 
has a projection at the corner of the blunt edge. 
The projections vary in size, shape, and number 
and are for purposes of recognition. Harris says 
that females only have decorated hoes. How- 
ever, I ha^ e found that both men and M'omen 
have incised designs on their hoes ; it seems to 
be a matter of choice and energy, and (as far as 
I could make out) the hoes of men Mere more 
inchned to be decorated than those of the M^omen. 

Socketed sickles are rare, as the handle is un- 
comfortable, and the blade is hable to pull out. 

Weaving 

W ea’s ing and dyeing appear to be arts foreign 
to the Dakarkaris. Xo dye-pits are to be found in 
Dakarkari villages ; hoM ever, a certain amount of 
Meaving goes on. The small loom is exactly the 
same as that used in all the surrounding districts. 
The draMung (fig. 12) and photograph (PL B. 4) 
make it perfectly clear. The warp may be plain 
Mhite or in colours, and is prepared by being 
hung out round the compound wall. When 
prepared it may be anything up to 60 feet long, 
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Fig. 10. — AGEICITLTC'B.l.L IMPLEMENTS. 
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:<o that a man will Avork in his hut with the other weft. The tinal product is a long piece of cloth 
end of the warp tied to a rock on the farther side T inches wide, done in ordinary alternating 
of the compound: the size of the compound cross-weave. The shuttle (fig. 13) is a boat-shaped 
seems to limit the length of the warp. Women object about 9 inches long into which the bobbin 
make the thread and wind the warp, but men do is titted by means of a long sliver of bamboo, 
the weaving. The warp is threaded through two The thread comes out through a small hole in 
heddles and a comb. The method of threading the side of the shuttle, 
through the heddle is shown in the illustration. 

(Jne end of the warp is tied to a stick. On to this Granaries 

the finished cloth is wound. This stick is kept Granaries are made by women. Some serve 



Fro. 13. — SHUTTLE. 


under the weaver s legs, and is prevented from 
iToing forward by stays tied to some object 
behind the weaver ; t wasting is prevented by a 
^^maller stick which penetrates a hole at one end. 
The heddles are w^orked by the feet . Both heddles 
are connected by a string which passes over a 
pulley or rocking arm above them, so that when 
one heddle is forced dow'n by the feet the other is 
automatically pulled upwards. After the shuttle 
is thrown, the comb, Avhich is supported from 
above on a string, is allowed to fall to beat up the 


as larder.s in w'hich the daily rations are kept. 
There are smaller types for the interior of huts 
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Fig. 14. — geanabies : elevation and section 
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and larger store houses (fig. 14), which are as 
large as (if not larger than) the ordinary native 
hut, and have thatched roofs. 

The granary stands about 8 feet high, and is 
raised on an inner and outer ring of stones. The 
entrance is a small hole in the top which Mill 
just admit the passage of a Moman or child. 
Over this is a roof M’hich accommodates a large 
loft. The loft completely encloses the top of 
the granary proper, and it will be seen from 
fig. 14 that the wall of the loft has a small hole ; 
this hole will just admit the passage of a M oman 
or child. The Avails are about 3 inches thick. 
The opening of the granary is sealed Avith a flat 
stone. That part of the loft opposite the 
entrance is filled Avith a large shelf constructed 
as shoAvn in the diagram : it has three or four 
A^ertical struts. This shelf is used as a depository 
for pots and calabashes : the corn is extracted 
by a woman or child entering the loft and 
scooping the corn up ; AA'hen the leA^el of the corn 
sinks too Ioav for this to be accomplished the 
inner granary has to be entered. The loft is 
covered with thatch. The Avails of the granary 
are decorated Avith incisions, sometimes painted 
with A\ hite, black, grey, or brick red. Sometimes 
great care is taken with the painting of the 
granaries, but too often they are only painted on 
the side Avhich Avill be seen by persons passing or 
entering the compound. 

The larger store consists of a huge round mud 
building, Avith a hole in the top. The diameter 
may be up to 10 feet and the height the same. 
The top is sealed Avith a flat stone, and the AAhole 
thatched. In order that access may be easily 
gained to the granary, the apex of the thatch is 
so made that it can be lifted off Avithout dis- 
turbing the rest of the thatch. 

Fire-J^Iaking 

Fire is made by the hand-driU method. The 
base-plate is formed of a few of the lower seg- 
ments of a guinea-corn stalk, split in half, and 
held by the foot Avith the pithy surface upper- 
most. The drill is composed of the upper 
segment of the guinea -corn stalk. This segment 
is usually straight and thin and about 18 inches 
long. The drill is first pointed : Avhen the drill 
pierces the horny shell of the base plate smoulder- 
ing dust is produced. Fire can only be produced 
by this method if the stalks are perfectly drv : 
the least damp Avill preA^ent fire-making. 


Another method sometimes used is writh 
flint -and-st eel. The stone which is used is 
found in the local quartzite rocks ; it is extremely 
difficult to produce a spark, OAving to its poor 
quality. 

The above methods of fire-making are seldom 
used now^ as matches are on sale in all the 
markets, and if matches are not available there 
is always a fire going someAA here in the village. 

Pictorial Art — Interior of Houses 

The interior of houses at Zuru, Riba, Kainya, 
Diri, and Daura Avere decorated AAith A arious line 
draAvings, from Avhich I haAe made a repre- 
sentatiA^e selection. 

Most of those shoAAii in figs. 17, 18, come 
from Ribah and Kainya. Zuru also has the same 
types as these. It aaIII be noticed that all the 
draAvings are highly conA entionalized, and most 
are done in the same medium, black lines AAith 
white borders. Fig. 23 consi.sts of a Avhite mass 
Avith no black outline. This \A'as apparently 
20 years old, judging by the description of the 
artist, Avho said he did it wKen he was a boy. 
Most of the draAvings occiirred in zaures (entrance 
huts to compounds). Fig. 31 is the only design 
I saAv inside a house at Kebu. 

It will be seen that the designs from 30 on- 
Avards bear a great resemblance to those outside 
the doors of houses (fig. 19). 

The main point of interest about these draAA ings 
is that (Avith the exception of Zuru) they are 
confined to those areas where there is no graA^e 
pottery. 

In houses at Daura I found AAhite outlines of 
hands exactly similar to those seen in the Spanish 
prehistoric caA^es. The outlines Avere aU those of 
children’s hands, and children informed me that 
they did this in the same spirit as Europeans 
carve their initials on ancient monuments or 
places of interest. Xear Kano, children make 
impressions of their hands on the exterior w^alls 
of huts. 

Another type of art is the decoration of mud 
beds Avith very fine patterns in cowTies. 

M hether or not there is magical significance 
in the hands, coAvries, or the guinea-corn in 
fig. 17 (1), I am not prepared to say, although I 
know that many people aaMI come out Avith their 

spiritual surrogates,’ ‘ sympathetic magic,’ and 
other anthropological tags, which sound learned 
but make little sense, 

] 
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Hmise Decoration — Exterior (fig. 19) with the usual three corn-bins inside. Whenever 

The exterior decoration of houses can be snakes are found they are caught and put inside 
divided into two classes : (a) that borrowed from the ^ure, where they are supposed to live behind 
the Hausa-speaking peoples and, (6) the indi- the corn-bins. If any suspected thief is caught, he 
genous art. The distribution of this art is is put m this zawre for a night, and will certainly 
identical rvith that of the potterv, which will be he bitten and kiUed if he is guilty. The ^aure is 
described later in ' normally mhabited by the oimers of the com- 

In the draivings of designs on the exterior of who are not disturbed by the snake, 

houses, relief is shown bv the shading. The pen- The indigenous ilesigns consist of some form of 
cilled portions are on a lower level, thus (fig. 15). cross or the representation of a bundle of grass 

round the doorway ; these usually appear at the 
entrances of ordinary huts (daki), while the 
foreign designs appear mainly on i^aures. The 
Dakarkari compound does not usually have a 
^ure. Note the shape of the door in tig. 19 (15). 
This also occurs at Zuru, and at Dirin T)aji and 
Kainya it occurs with the projections less defined. 
The bound-grass pattern in fig. 19 (15 and 17) 
actually occurs in the form of grass in some huts 
and rest-houses. The cross varies from type 
20 through 17 and intermediate forms until 25 is 
reached ; thus 25 is, in fact, a degenerate form of 
In these door decorations there is usually a cross. In 17 the two points are raised over the 
symmetrical design, but when the design be- grass pattern, and the pattern is continued under 
comes complicated it ceases to be symmetrical, the points. Fig. 19 (27) probably represents an 
The patterns from the western or Sokoto side iigamba (fig. 7, above), but may be a degenerate 
are quite different from those of the eastern or cross. Fig. 19 (26) is a pattern of slabs of white 
Zaria side. On the east there is almost in- stone, ^ith the edges facing outwards, which 
variably a snake or suggestion of a snake in the occurs in the hill-districts of Kebu, Isgogo, and 
design. Whether or not this has anything to do Dabai, where this stone is obtainable, 
with a snake-cult I do not know, but there is a Finally there is the elaborate pattern (fig. 16) 
juju house’ at Dabai, which is outside the which is not Dakarkari. This is found at Wasagu. 
eastern area of door patterns. This house is an and at Kurmachi and Bena to the south of 
ordinary ^aure (entrance-hut to a compound) Wasagu. The actual pattern is an 8i-foot section 

of a dakl wall at Kur- 
machi, which was for- 
merly a large walled 
town, but now only 
boasts eight compounds. 
The whole outer v all was 
thus decorated. This 
pattern was made twenty 
years ago ; the owner 
has just died of snake 
bite, December, 1946. 
The prevalence of the 
snake in this pattern 
most noticeable. 

The eastern section 
(fig. 19, 1-8) corresponds 
with the area of draw- 
ings on the interior of 



Fig. 16. — wall decor ation- at kurmachi. 
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houses. The western section (fig. 19, 9-27) cor- 
responds to the area to the west which is devoid 
of grave-pottery, and the ‘ indigenous ' designs 
come from the area in which grave-pottery is found. 

The method of producing a cross is extremely 


interesting. It is either gathered together as a 
bundle at the point of intersection, or is formed 
b}" two > \s or V's, This appears to be typical 
in West African art, and also occurs in boat- 
patterns of the Ga of the Gold Coast. 
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Fig. 18 . — house decorations: interior. 
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Fig. 19.— exterior decorations of houses. 


1. Mahuta. 

2. Mahuta. 

3. Mahuta Fakai. 

4. Fakai. 

5. Fakai. 

6. Fakai. 

7. Zuro. 


8, Ribah, Kainya, Diriii 

Daji. 

9. Ribah. 

10, Ril)ah, Diiiii Daji. 

11 . (?) 

12. Ribah. 

13. Ribah. 

14. Kainva. 


la. Mahuta. 

16. Karulu, 

17. Dabai. 

IS. Ziiru. 

19. Kandu, Kebu. 

20. Isgogo, Kebu, 

21. Isgogo. 


22. Zuru Dabai. 

23. Zuru Dabai. 

24. Zuru Dabai. 

25. Dabai. 

26. Kandu, Kebu, 

Dabai. 

27. Zuru. 


Isgogo, 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHARACTER OF POETIC GENIUS. .4 Paper in Section I (Psychology) at the 
British Association's Meeting at Dundee, 2 September, 1839, by Professor John Murphy, University 
of Manchester, 


Its Imaginative Quality,~lt is obviously a 
matter of history that, among the forms of 
literature, Poetry is the earliest, that it precedes, 
for instance, the Hterature of Philosophy and 
.Science. In this historical sense the poet is 
more primitive than the man of science or the 
philosopher. It is significant that the poet shares 
this priority with the artist, because this is due to 
the characteristic conimon to genius in both, 
namely, that it is predominantly imaginative 
rather than reflective and abstract in its thinking. 
W e cannot prove that the artist -magicians of the 
Magda lenian caves were not profound logicians 
or theologians, though the probable magical 
purpose of their pictures, resembling the magic of 
lowly and unreflective tribes of to-day, throws 
some doubt upon it. But, on the other hand, 
the accuracy of those pictures, engravings, and 
modellings in clay of their animals of the chase, 
carried out with faint light in dark caverns far 
from the living models, points to the possession 
of a remarkable power of remembering and 
visuahzation within the mind, in a word, of 
imagination. The poet, as we know him from 
speech and writing, is many thousand years later 
in appearing than these primitive artists of the 
late Palseolithic Age ; but he is nearer to them 
and to the primitive type in general in that the 
creative instrument with which he works is 
imagining, thinking in images rather than in 
abstract term.s, expressing his mind in metaphors 
rather than in prosaic reasoning. 

The Primitivf^ Mind . — It is necessary to define 
Avhat we mean by primitive : and this mav 
usefully be done by observing a distinction which 
may be made between what we shall call the 
primitive and the civilized type of mind. This 
contrast emerged within a fairly definite historical 
period through the development of the civilized 
out of the primitive under certain sociological 
conditions, which I may briefly describe.^ At 
one period of prehistory,' it is clear, there were 
only tribal groups in the Avorld in the condition, 
broadly speaking, of those peoples existing to-day 
who are known comprehensiAnly as ‘ savages ' ; 
and thereafter, at the beginning of history, say, 
six or seven thousand years ago, there began to 
appear in fertile regions from Egypt and Greece 
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through Mesopotamia to India and China agri- 
cultural communities wliich built up at last a 
culture of cities, and created Avhat we know as 
the ancient civilizations of states and empires. 
The economic and social conditions which made 
possible this transition from tribe to empire, as 
M. Moret expresses it, have been brilliantly 
defined by Prof. Gordon Childe (Xeiv Light on tJa 
Most Ancient East, p, 283) as two great revolu- 
tions, namely, " the change from a food-gathering 
'■ to a food-producing economy and the establish - 
” ment of urban civilization based upon industry 
and commerce.” As a consequence of these 
revolutionary changes peoples who had no higher 
than the tribal culture as we know it to-day 
among what we call savages, acquired within 
some three thousand years an organization of their 
life which w as by contrast highly civilized, and at 
the same time achieved a new type of mind, the 
civilized mind. This has, in fact, through the 
invention of Avriting and the preservation of the 
culture in literature, become the standard of 
ci\Ilized modern thought cA^er since. 

There remain two more points to be noted Avith 
regard to this non-jwimitiA^e type of mind, first 
that it appeared oa er the AUist area of space from 
Greece to China, and yet concentrated AAithin a 
narroAv belt of time, namely, betAAcen the ninth 
and fourth centuries B.c., in the astonishing series 
of groups of men of genius, including the poets 
and piiilosophers of Greece, the HebrcAv prophets, 
the early Hindu philosophers and mystics together 
Avith the Buddha, and the ethical and philosophic 
teachers of China. In the second place, to mark 
the contrast A\ith the primitiAe mind, may be 
mentioned the three salient characteristics of the 
modern type ; first, the poAver of abstract or 
conceptual thought : second, the capacity for 
ethical judgment : and third, a comparativeh' 
developed self-consciousness in the indmdual. 

We may iioav sunnnarize the chief character- 
istics of the primitive mind before proceeding to 
sliuAv in detail in Avhat Avays they appear in 
poetry and the poet. The primitive mind is near 
to the mind of the animal from Avhich it has 
evolved, and is thus strongly determined by the 
fundamental instinct We needs man shares with 
the animal, such as the need of food, of safety 
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from danger, of sex, and of social co-operation. 
Its thinking is perceptual rather than conceptual, 
concerned with the phenomena of the external 
world more than with ideas within the mind ; 
and it solves its problems or rather evades its 
difficulties by action instead of by meditation. 
The language of the primitive mind, in other 
words, primitive language, sounds highly poetic, 
because it is full of the sights and sounds of 
nature, perceived by the senses and turned into 
metaphors. 

Snisitivene^ss to Xafurc. — The first point we 
note, then, Avliich connects the poet and the 
genius of poetry with the primitive mind, is in 
relation to man where he is actually most 
primitive and nearest to the wandering, hunting 
animal, or Avhere, being chdlized, he shps into 
that condition of mind in some wild scene of 
Xature or again recovers pleasurably through the 
genius of the poet an ancestral primitive experi- 
ence. The late W. H. Hudson, the essayist and 
brilliant naturalist, was a poet in everything but 
A\riting verse : and he describes how he used to 
ride out into one of the vast plains of Patagonia, 
and spend hours in simply gazing over its desolate 
expanse. He says that, while he looked, he 
scarcely thought at all ; to think seemed like 
starting a noisy machine in his brain ; and his 
state Avas rather one of ' suspense and watchful- 
ness.' ■’ The state seemed familiar rather than 
strange/' and A\as " accompanied by a strong 
feehng of elation. ’ His own explanation is 
that he had reverted *' to the primitive and AvhoUy 
sa\-age condition " {Idle Baj/s hi Patagonia 
(Dent), pp. 211-12). He is probably right ; and 
one may see there the primitiv e food -gatherer or 
hunter, as near as pos.sible to the instinctiv'e 
animal, under the impulse of the hunger need, 
thinking not at all, but Avith cA^ery sense keyed 
to the perception of the slightest sign of Avhat 
might satisfy it. It Avas, ncA^ertheless, the poetic 
temperament, chiefly indeed the poetic imagina- 
tion, Avhich restored that keen aAvareness of the 
senses to the sights and sounds of Xature, and 
Avhich at the same time enabled Hudson to re- 
cognize it as a rcA^iv^al of that extremely primitive 
state of mind in man and animals. 

Return to the 11 ild. — It is an aspect of the same 
primitive characteristic of the genius of the poet 
that he has the poAver — denied to the philosopher 
or the man of science — to recover for himself, and 
to convey to others through his poetry, the eager 


interest in Avild nature Avhich Avas the everyday 
consciousness of earliest man for many thousands 
of years, so that cA^ery mo Axemen t or shadoAv or 
sound in the jungle or on the plain was of Antal 
importance, as promising him food or threatening 
him with danger. This is surely the secret of 
that exact obserA^ation of small facts of Xature 
AAhich in the poet resembles the accuracy of 
science ; as the old yeoman-farmer in Cranford 
said he had neA^er noticed hoAv deep the black of 
ash -buds in 3Iarch aaus until a young springald 
called Tenny.son told him, or as Burns piit^ 
together tAVo things Avhich do really come together 
in the Scottish springtime : 

” In times Avhen daisies deck the ground, 

'* And blackbirds Avhistle clear." 

It is, further, doubtless part of the charm of 
poetry that it has the poAAer to reaAA’aken in us 
that sleeping ancestral past, AAhich was liA^ed 
through for immeasurable ages by creatures 
AAhose bodies and brains are in our inheritance, 
and thus to conA^ey a subtle pleasure as of excite- 
ments felt Avithout the real danger AAhich first 
accompanied them. Por in that attitude of 
' suspense and Avatchfulness ' Avhich Hudson 
regarded as a reA^ersion to the primitive in himself. 
AA'herein man, the semi-instinctive animal, looked 
out upon the Avorld AAuth Such tense interest, there 
Avas doubtless an expression of that other form of 
the instinct of self-preservation besides the food- 
insthict, namely, the fear of danger. The hfe of 
early man, or of the sub-human being Avho 
descended from the trees, must haA’^e been highly 
adA^enturoiis : Avith him, CA^ery thing strange or 
unusual aaus dangerous until it had proA^ed itself 
harmless or useful to hfe. His safety depended 
then partly, like the animal's, upon the accuracy 
of his sense -perceptions, but partly, also (and, of 
course, more and more) upon his human brain 
AAuth its inA'entiA^eness or m other Avords its con- 
st ructiA^e imagination. This gift, like all talent.- 
and poAvers, Avas double-edged ; for the imagina- 
tion, as it deA eloped Avith adA^ancing intelligence, 
added to the perils of the Avild Avhich AA^ere per- 
ceptible by man's senses, and could be guarded 
against by familiar means, those unknoAvn, in- 
visible poAvers, AAhose presence he instantly 
imagined Avherever anything he could not under- 
stand, the strange, the unfamihar, forced itself 
upon his attention. Ultimately, his simple 
ingenuity deAused ways and means of meetin*^ 
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these intangible powers as well as the threats to 
his safety of the dangers perceptible to his 
senses ; but the fact remains that to our savage 
ancestors, as to many primitive types to-day, 
life is highly adventurous, and among its more 
frequent thrills is the pleasure of escape. Here, 
we may suggest, comes in the power of the poetic 
imagination, whether in the poet or the writer 
of romance, to recover for himself and for his 
civilized readers these primitive feelings, b\' 
creating the atmosphere of the strange, exotic, 
and perilous, and arousing from his normal tin- 
consciousness that ancestral primitive human 
being in us, whose thoughts for untold ages were 
mainly imaginative and whose life was all 
adventure. 

Metaphorical Language , — The language of the 
poet is archaic. It is obviously so in comparison 
with the language of science and philosophy. We 
all remember Emerson's phrase that language is 
* fossil poetry.' In fact ordinary civilized speech 
is full of hidden similes and embalmed metaphors. 
We think of the spokesmen of the more advanced 
tribes as orators, because their language sounds 
high -down and poetical. It is indeed full of 
Avord-pictures and picture -words, images from the 
concrete world, because, as already suggested, 
man is imaginative before he is intellectual. I do 
not say that the cmlized poet is an atavism — I 
reserve that term for the impressionistic poets 
and writers — but the poet in general does, as w e 
know , speak concretely of ' meadow , grove and 
stream,’ and by his images from the natural w orld 
lays an ancestral spell iipon us. The most 
primitive types of speech known to us are closely 
attached to concrete things by the link of :>imi- 
larity. 31. Levv-Bruhl, in noting the rarity, in 
the language of savages, of generic terms corre- 
sponding to general ideas, speaks of ■ the extra- 
" ordinary abundance of specific terms, that is, 
terms designating beings or objects of Avhich a 
** particular and precise image is pictured A\hen 
'* they are named.’’ In his quotation from 3Ir. 
Brough Smith, also, concerning the extinct 
Tasmanians, there is described a singularly 
primitive type of language. He says : The 

** Tasmanians had no words representing abstract 
ideas ; they had a name for each variety of 
“ gum-tree or brake, etc., but no equivalent for 
*' tree. They could not express abstractly the 
*■ quahties, hard, sweet, hot, cold, long, short, 
‘‘ round, etc. For hard they said, ‘ like a stone ’ 
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. for round, ‘ like a ball,' ‘ like the moon ' 
" and so forth, usually adding a gesture to tiie 
' word, and confirming by a sign addressed to tlu‘ 
*' eyes what they wished to convey " Les Fonrfioths 
mentahs dans les societes inferifutys (Paris, Alcan. 
1922). The poet thus in his use of metaphorical 
language, Avith concrete images from nature, is 
further linked Avith the primitive. 

Impression isni and the Primitiiy. — I ha\'(‘ 
already made the half-serious suggestion that th(‘ 
impressionistic poets and j>rose writtu's may Ih‘ 
regarded as a return to the primitive. A rever.^ion 
from homo sapiens to homo alalus. to man Avith a 
A^ery primith^e kind of language, might haA'e th(‘ 
charm AAhich Ave liaAe seen that W, H. Hudson 
felt in gazing across the Patagonian plain. Avhen 
his mind re Averted to a semi-in stinctiA^e Avatchf ill- 
ness similar to the animal's intense interest in its 
Avorld. The elation Hudson felt Avas dm^ partly 
to rest from thought, the mind falling back upon 
the purely perceptual, and partly to the remnval 
of an ancestral experience. ImpressioniMU a])- 
pears to me often to fall back upon a primitive 
form of language akin to that stage in the speech 
of A^ery early man, when, according to the late 
Sir Grafton Elliott kSmith. he expressed himself 
in a series of pairs of Avords, with a sensory and 
usually Ausual connotation, strung together (as 
he humorously suggests) like the speecii of Mr. 
Alfred Jingle in the Pickwick Papers. Tho rhann 
of this mode of expression may lie in the relief it 
gives from the malady of thought, which is 
oppressive enough in these times, ami in re- 
lap.sing upon the impressions, largely perceptual 
and in the form of images and meta]jhors, uiven 
by the language. To this may be added the 
satisfaction in the exercise of one's own imagina- 
tion in filling out the meaning, and also a certain 
pleasure in solving the problems presented by 
the unusual or distorted words, similar to the 
restful fascination of the crossw ord- puzzle. 

11 izard. Artist, and Poet. — I haAe mentioned 
that the earliest art known to us. that of the 
pakeolithic artists, had a magical purpose ; the 
earliest poetry Avhich has been preserved consists 
of magical texts ; and .so the most prim it Be 
poets Avere the magicians of their people. There 
are some interesting psychological reasons for 
this, PrimitiAx man, Avhere he is nearest to the 
animal, which obeys its instincts largely Avithout 
pause for thought, deals Avith his situations by 
action rather than by contemplation. His action, 
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where it concerns known and familiar things, such 
as the habits of his game or his weapons, is a 
swift, almost instinctive application of material 
means to ends ; but ^vhere he is dealing w ith the 
unfamiliar, and to him inexplicable, his action is 
of a different kind. From the beginnings of his 
human intelligence, but especially in the more 
advanced stages of the tribal mind, when to his 
developed imagination his world was crowded 
with mysterious powers, w^hich he regarded 
sometimes w ith fear and awe, and sometimes w ith 
hope, he sought to solve the problems they raised 
by action which was magical or religious, or, as 
often the one could not be distinguished from the 
other, bv magico-relicrious actions. It will be 
convenient simply to speak of Magic, and to use 
as illustration its most widespread form of 
Imitative Magic. This depends upon the funda- 
mental perception of similarity, of which Pro- 
fessor Spearman says in including it under his 
Principle of Relations that Without the power 
■* to perceive this relation ’ (that is, of likeness), 

'■ a person could recognize nothing and conceive 
*" nothing : he Avould be mentally and even 
*“ physically paralysed (Creative Mind, p. 19). 
Without it. of course, along AAith the simplest 
general idea and aU knowledge whatsoever, the 
picture of the artist and the metaphors of the 
poet Avon Id be impossible. 

XoAv. the application of the principle of likeness 
in Magic is for the most part an illegitimate one, 
for it makes the connexion causal, and belie\^es 
that, in magic, like is the cause of like. Hence 
the artist -magician of the ancient caA^es is sure 
that to paint the bison on the AA'alls as like as 
possible and to shoAA^ an arroAV head striking a 
vital part, is to help the hunters far out on the 
plain> to bring doAAn the prey, especially if AAords 
are said at the same time to that effect ; and the 
Australian rain-maker is trusted to end the 
drought by imitating the sounds and falling of 
rain. A\hile lie adds the spoken Avord, *' Come 
' doAvn rain, come down rain, and make the 
bon-yi trees groAv.” For it is an important 
application of the laAV of likeness that to put the 
desired object into AAords, to express the appear- 
ance ol it as accurately as possible, is thought to 
exert a poAver to make it come. Hence the value 
of the tribal Avizard AA'ho has the picture -making 
imagination and keen percepti\^eness to see and to 
reproduce the Avished-for phenomena and eA'ents 
oi Nature, and Avho has the pictorial Avords in 
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Avhich to clothe his magic speU — in aU of which 
one sees the primitive poet. There is an ancient 
text from the oldest literature in the world, 
perhaps, the inscriptions on the pATamids of the 
YIth Dynasty, AA^hich illustrates this point. It 
is a hymn of praise to the Nile, thought of as 
the god Hapi, in AA'hich the description of the 
blessings of fertility and beauty AA'hich Avere to 
come from the flooding doAvn of the great river, 
has the force of a spell to help to bring it to 
pass. “ They tremble, they w^ho see Hapi [the 
■‘Nile], AAhen he beats [his w aA^es] ; but the 

meadoAA s smile, the banks blossom, the offerings 

of the gods come doAAn [from the heavens] ; 
■‘ men do homage, the hearts of the gods are 
■■ lifted up . . . No doubt there is magic 
here ; but it is poetry. 

The Epic. — In magical action to secure desir- 
able ends, especially in Avarfare, and in the 
speech associated Avith it, there may be one of 
the sources of epic poetry. The AAar-dance of 
saA age tribes, AA*hich is Avell known, is a dramatic- 
acting out beforehand of the battle Avhich is to 
come — the ambush, the creeping approach, the 
AAild rush, the combat, the Auctory — in the faith 
that so to play out its likeness AA'ill be a magic 
pOAver to bring the reality to pass. It is possible 
that the germ of the great epics and sagas is to 
be found in the songs of bards AA^hose stories of 
flghts and victories of the ancestors and heroes of 
the past had the effect of a strong magic and 
spell in bringing like deeds and triumphs to pass 
for their descendants. Thus, the singer or the 
teller of the epic tale breathed into the tribal 
AAarriors a literal poAAer of magic as aacII as an 
emotional inspiration. 

The Drama. — With greater certainty can it be 
said that the drama originated in the numerous 
dramatic representations by the tribe as a AA'hole 
of Avished-for e Agents in Nature and in human 
life, contests of summer and winter, death and 
resurrection of the corn, slaying of the ox that 
many more may be killed for the food of the 
people, and so forth, all of AA'hich AAere magical 
acts expected to promote the CA^ents and blessings 
in Nature dramatized in them ; cf. Jane E. 
Harrison, Ancient Art and Eitual, Ch. Y. There 
is a striking contrast in the Greek genius between 
the primitiA^e poet aaEo AA'as also the magician of 
the tribe and aaEo Avas able to Ansualize and to 
organize the concrete dramatic and magical 
action, and the poets of the great period, 
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j®schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who and tragic greatness. It is the difference between 
dramatized great questions of right and wrong, the poet of the primitive and the poet of the 
and created personal characters of a vivid reahty civilized mind. 


IFA DIVINATION : COMMENTS ON THE PAPER BY J. D. CLARKE, JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, LXIX, 1939, 235-256. 


University^ Evanston, Illinois, U .S,A, 

^ I Because of the importance of its subject 
Jm I and the prominent place in which it has 
been pubhshed, J. D. Clarke's recent article on If a 
Divination i merits a rather extended comment. 
And for the very reason that its contributions 
constitute an encouraging improvement over so 
much of what has been \^Titten about Ifa, its 
more serious errors deserve to be corrected. The 
following remarks are based on field w ork during 
1937-38 in Ife, Nigeria, on a Eellowship of the 
Social Science Eesearch Council of Xew' York 
City, under the sponsorship of Northwestern 
University. 

JMr. Clarke is to be commended for his com- 
parison of Ifa with related systems of divination 
in neighbouring areas, and of the order of the 
figures {Odu) which he recorded, with lists pre- 
viously published (p. -52). The value of this 
underta kin g, of course, would have been in- 
creased if it had been made more complete. The 
lists of Frobenius and Bertho,- for example, could 
well have been included, and certainly the other 
attempts to make comparisons of this same sort 
should not have been omitted. Herskovits ^ has 
compared his own list with those of Spieth, Le 
Herisse, Burton, and Skertchly, none of w hich are 
cited by Clarke. And Montiel's ^ w ork in parti- 
cular, which discusses the relationship of Ifa to 
forms of divination in North Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and to horoscopy and astrology in Europe, 
has not been mentioned. It should be noted also 
in this connexion that the practices of the 
babalawo are being continued in the New M orld, 
at least in Brazil and Cuba, by the descendants of 
slaves from Africa. 


^ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institnif, 
Vol. LXIX, Pt. IT. 1939, pp. 23o 2.56. 

* Frobemus, L. : ' Die Atlantische Gotterlehre,' 

Atlantis, x, 1926, p. xiv ; Bertho, J. : ‘La Science du 
Destin au Dahomey,’ Africa, ix. Xo, 3, 1936, pp. 373-375. 

® Hersko\dts, M. J. : Dahomey^ 1938, \ ol. II, pp, 210- 

211 . 

Montiel, C, : ‘La Divination chez les Xoirs de 
I’Afrique Occidentale Franyaise,’ Bulletin du Comiti 
d'l^tudes Historiques et Bcientifiqties de I'Afrique Occi- 
dentate Frani^ise, xiv, 1931, pp. 27-136, 
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By Dr. William R. Bascom, Northwestern 

The attempt to ' correct ’ these fists of figures, 
however, is of questionable value. It may be 
legitimate to reconstruct an earlier sequence or 
ranking of the figures on the basis of the distribu- 
tion of present forms, but there is no justification 
for the assumption that the earlier sequence is 
more ‘ logical ’ or ' sesthetic.’ It is perfectly 
possible that even at the very time of the in- 
vention of Ifa, the pairing of figures was as- 
symetrical, as they are in all regions at present. 
And if the aim is not historic reconstruction, what 
is the value of a * logically (or sestheticaUy) correct 
sequence ? 

One of 3Ir. Clarke's two most serious errors 
derive from his failure to understand the signific- 
ance of these secpiences of figures. These fists 
serve as the basis of a ranking of the Odu and 
Omq-Odu in terms of their ‘ age ’ or value, a fact 
Avhich is fundamental to the procedure of divina- 
tion itself. In the use of Ibo (pp. 240-43), the 
diviner is always presented Avith two specific 
alternatives ^ and tw o casts of the chain of seeds 
are ahvays necessary to choose between them. 
Thus, if an individual wants to inquire about the 
outcome of a proposed journey, he asks, ' WiU it 
be good ? ' and the diviner casts the chain of 
seeds. Then he asks, ‘ Will it be bad ? ' and the 
diviner casts a second time. If the figure of the 
second cast outranks the first in terms of the fist 
used in this locality the answer wall be un- 
favourable, and vice versa. 

It is obvious that this significant point has been 
missed, since the relative ranking of the figures 
is not discussed ; on the contrary, each figure is 
assigned in an absolute manner as either ‘ affirma- 
tive ’ or ' negative.’ ® If this were the case, only 
one cast w ould be necessary to say ‘ yes ’ or " no ' 


5 That Clarke has at least partially realized this is to 
be seen in his statement, ‘‘ then I whispered to the round 
■ stone in the contrary sense, for it is a sort of devil s 
'■ advocate ” (p. 243). But elsewhere he gives the im- 
pression that the question is asked only in one form, for 
example, throughout page 242. 

® Montiel {ibid., pp. 116-117) makes the same error, 
speaking of ‘ favorable ’ and ‘ defav^orable,’ 
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to any question. That it is not can be seen from 
the fact that a figure, which may indicate an 
' affirmative ‘ answer relative to one figure, will 
indicate a ‘ negative ' one if paired with another 
whi('h outranks it. Furthermore, the questions 
tfuanseives may be asked in reverse order. If 
thi^ is done, the answ'er in the above example 
would be negative, even though the same figures 
appeared in the same sequence. 

In the specific instance cited on p. 243, Clarke 
attempted to test the diviner's integrity by 
w hispering an impossible statement to the pair of 
cowries, and the correct answer to the stone, and 
these objects were given to a girl to hold. Since 
the cowries ordinarily symbolize good, and the 
stone evil, Clarke felt the diviner might choose 
the cowTies in order to please his client. It is 
worth noting that the Yoruba themselves use this 
clever dodge, in order to make sure that the 
diviner is proceeding objectively. Therefore, 
even though the diviner may be able to see in 
which hand the objects are held, he cannot be 
sure which questions have been whispered to 
them. The diviner is then asked to choose 
between the right and left hands, and thus to 
indicate the object, and thus the alternative which 
represents the correct answer. 

In this ca.se the stone in the left hand wus 
chosen, because the figure Irqtq Qm — which w'as 
cast for the left hand — outranks or is ' elder ' 
than Edt EtumJ which was cast for the right 
hand-'’ If the impossible alternative had been 
whispered to the cowTies (in the right hand), or if 
the first cast produced a figure (such as Ogbe 
d/r//) w hich ranked higher than Ir^t§ Om, Irqte 
Qsa would have to be classed as ' affirmative ‘ 
rather than negative. It is obvious, therefore, 
that -the figures themselves are not affirmative or 
negative in any absolute sense, but that the choice 
between the alternative propositions rests upon 
the relative ranking of tw o figures. 

d\'hile 3Ir. Clarke's description of the use of I bo 

“ The fact that IretP^ Qsa is ‘ elder ’ than Ede Etura^ 
wliile in the list from Iloffa (p. 2.') 2) Edi ranks fourth and 
Irnp^ ranks eleventh, indicates that m Iloffa, as in Ife, 
certain iigures are treated as exceptions to the general 
rule that ranking of the Omo-Odu correspon<ls to the 
ranking of the first part of their compound name in the 
limits recited by the diviners. 

® The quotation "'If a child of Ifa . , , precedes an 
■■ elder Ifa — choose left ; if an elder precedes a child of 

Ifa — choo^^e right ” correctly indicates the relative 
values of the figures. But it is based on the implicit 
assumption that the diviner casts first for the right hand 
and then for the left, 
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is the best available in the literature, it is never- 
theless incomplete and misleading. Only the 
simplest form has been described ; there is no 
mention of that which uses five objects (stone, 
cowTies, shell, bone, and a piece of china) to 
represent the five kinds of good, the five kinds of 
evil, the five types of supernatural forces to w horn 
additional offerings {adi?nu) can be made, over 
and above the sacrifices presented in the verses. 

The second major error in Clarke's description 
of Ifa comes from an over-emphasis of Ibo and a 
failure to realize the significance of the Ka 
’ verses ' (^s^), which he describes as ’ stories or 
greetings of the Odu^' and ‘ long prayer-cum- 
sermon(s).’ The use of Ibo is correctly noted to 
be ■ one of the minor ways of consulting Ifa ' 
(p. 24U), but there is no indication that the major 
method derives directly from the verses. Actually 
the verses are the basis of both the predictions 
and the sacrifices, wfiile Ibo is used only to answ er 
specific questions about the information con- 
tained in the verses. It may be used to determine 
w hat particular kind of good or bad is meant by 
the verse, to modify the sacrifice suggested in the 
verse by adding to it or subtracting from it, to 
determine the identity of the relatives, friends, or 
enemies referred to in the verse, etc. 

The failure to recognize the basic importance of 
the verses may w^eU result from the fact that the 
verses have not been completely recorded. Of 
those listed on pages 242, 247-249, all seem to be 
incomplete.^ Only one mentions the sacrifice, 
and it is not made clear in this case that the sacri- 
fice is learned b\' the diviner as part of the verse. 
A few begin with o da fiui or a da fun. which 
always follows an introductory phrase, omitted 
here. Most of them, however, end just at this 
point, and thus are only the introductory phrases 
Avhich, as Clarke points out, are often not under- 
stood by the diviners themselves. The most 
serious omission, however, is that of the stories 
similar to folk t ales, which are a part of many 
verses, none of which have been included. It is 
these stories which give meaning to the verses by 
describing a problem or question similar to that 
which brings the client to consult the diviner. It 

® It should be noted that three of the verses recorded 
liave been as.signed to Ogunda and to Etura. Since the 
figures all have compound names (such as Ogunda Meji 
or Ogunda Ogbe), this must be a mistake. 

Eee Bascom, \V. K. : ‘The Belationship between 
Yoruba Folklore and Divining,’ Journal of the American 
Folklore Society, forthcoming. 
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is by applying the parable of the verse to his ov ii 
case that the client learns what he is to do to 
avert evil. 

IVIr. Clarke implies that it is the diviner who 
determines which of the several verses associated 
with each figure is appropriate to the client’s 
problem. Had he reahzed that it is not the 
diviner, but the chent, who does the selecting, it 
might have been possible for him to explain the 
accuracy of the diviner's predictions in more 
reahstic terms than ‘ telepathy ‘ or ‘ hyper- 
aesthesia.* On the other hand, Clarke is one of 
the very few^ wTiters to make the important 
point that *' if they (the diviners) are honest 
we must exclude the hypothesis that, through 
'* their associates, they inquire into the affairs 
" of their chents and thus know the probable 
subject of an inquiry and are enabled to pre- 
'■ scribe the measures which should be taken 
(p. 251). 

The discussion of the mythological or theological 
aspects of Ifa in Ilorin province cannot, of course, 
be criticized with as much assurance on the basis 


of material from Ife. since there is so great a 
variation in such matters from one region to 
another within the Yoruba tribe. Nevertheless, 
from what Mr. Clarke himself has written, it 
w'ould seem that in one instance at least tlie situa- 
tion in Ilorin is the same as it is in Ife, and not as 
he describes it. Namely, it would seem that in 
Ilorin, as in Ife, the w ord Ifa is used to mean both 
the system of divination and the deity who 
controls it ; and that this deity is known also as 
fjninmila. Mr. Clarke has attempted to draw' a 
distinction between Ifa, the ‘ oracle ‘ or system of 
divination, and Qrunrnila. the orislia or deity. 
Yet on the very next page he is forced to substitute 
Orinimila for Ifa in order to interpret the state- 
ment that ' Elegba is the messenger of Ifa,' thus 
equating the oracle with the deity. That Ifa is 
not simply an ' impersonal force ’ seems to be 
borne out by another statement that " Eturn 
*’ is one of the . . . ' sons of Ifa and by the 
contention of Epega and Lijadu (quoted on the 
same page) that ” Oranrnila and his Ifa words are 
” one.'* 


THE INVULNERABLE HERO IN CELTIC LEGEND. 

Accounts relating to the magical outfit of 
the Celtic hero occur again and again in 
Celtic legend. The greater part of these narra- 
tions refers to natural objects credited with 
inherent miraculous virtue w'hich were supposed 
to alter the course of events to the advantage of 
their owuier. The w'ay in which the magic 
assistance was effected is generally not disclosed, 
and we are left to assume that the soul of the 
Avarrior w'as sustained by his trust in his super- 
natural protection. The conviction of his ulti- 
mate success in A\arfare greatly increased his 
skill, enhanced his powder of endurance and 
thereby contributed to the victory over the 
terrified and enfeebled opponent. 

Apart from this indefinite general way of help 
we are told that magical objects could bestow* 
upon the Celtic hero two specified gifts, namely, 
those of invulnerability and invisibility. If we 
inquire into the origin of the idea of the in- 
A^ulnerable or invisible Avarrior it appears at first 
sight that these notions are surAuvals from an 
earlier period during which heroes were closely 
related to gods. But the analysis of the different 
instances aauU — so I trust — reA^eal that this origin 


Bu Elhn EttVinfjf t\ 

can be attributed only to the conception of his 
inAusibility. For Ave rarely find these two 
properties combined in the same hero, and it i^ 
only the invisible hero AA'ho achicA^es Auctory 
while the apparently inA'uhierable Avarrior is 
OA'ercome in the end. 

I propose to begin by looking at the in\'ulner- 
able Celtic Avarrior. The object Avhich magically 
protects his body is either a horn skin or a belt. 
There is one instance in AAdiich a horn skin may be 
presupposed although it is not expressely spoken 
of : Hermid could only be killed by the heel.i 
Similar though more definite is the allusion in 
the story of Congan dines mac I)edad (' Tlie 
Horny-skin ') : " spears or SAvords hurt him 

"not, but sprang from him as from horn." 
When Niani aske(l him how* he might be killed, 
he revealed that red-hot iron spits must be thrust 
into his soles and through his shins. Niam 
instructed her father Celtchar hoAv to proceed 
against Conganchnes and they succeeded in 
killing him. 2 


^ Campbell, J. G. : The Fians (London. 1891), p. 54. 

- Mt'ver, K. : The Death-Tale-^ of the VUter Heroes 
(Todd Lecture Series, Vol. XIV) (Dublin, 1906), pp. 27-9. 
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From some passages in the Tain it seems 
possible to trace the origin of the horn-skin- 
covered warrior : 

Fergus warns Cuchulain : For unlike all to whom 
‘‘ it fell to fight and contend with thee ... is 
Ferdiad . . for he hath a horny skin about him 
“ m battle against a man, a belt, equally strong, 
victorious in battle, and neither points nor edges 
are reddened upon it in the hour of strife and 
anger.” 

Cuchulain ’s battle -girdle is described 

elaborately : 

it IS '■ of tough, tanned, stout leather cut from the 
' forequarters of seven ox-hides of yearlings, so that 
"It reached from the slender parts of his wai'^t to the 
•* stout part under his arm-pits. He was used to wear 
" it to keep off spears and pomts and irons and lances 
'■ and arrows. For in like manner they would bound 
" back from it as if from stone or rock or horn they 
■' rebounded.’' ^ 

These passages from the Tain suggest that the 
horn skin was derived from the leathern battle- 
girdle which was used not only by the Irish 
Celts, but also by the Celts of the Hallstatt area, 
by the Umbrians, the Homeric Ach^eans ^ and by 
the Gauls. 

As time went on a more complete armour was 
developed, and the former importance of the 
belt was forgotten. Legend preserved its memory 
either in form of a horn skin or as a belt with 
magical power. The compiler of the legend did 
his best to explain the efficiency of such a belt by 
ascribing it to the uncommon ability of its maker 
or to its provenance from legendary countries, as 
we shall see presently ; 

" ^Mien Cormac (Mac Art) was born the druidical 
" smith of Ole Aiche puts five belts of defense upon 
" him : against slaying (or wounding), against 
" drowning, against fire, against malediction, against 
" wild dogs (ne.) against every evil." ® 

“ A fairy-sweetheart gave Caoilte (the fastest runner 
" among the Fianns) a belt, telling him to put it on, 
" and not be afraid of any man.” ^ 


® Dunn, Joseph : The Ancient Irish Epic Tale Tain 
Bo Cualnge (London, 1914), pp. 227, 18S;9 (Loch also 
wore a horn skin when fighting with a man. Ihid.y 
p. 171). 

^ Ridgeway, (Sir) William : ‘ The Date of the First 
Shaping of the Cuchulainn Saga,' in Proc, Brit. Acad.. 
Vol. II (Lonilon, 1906), p. 156. 

5 Diodorus : Book V, 29. 

® Reinhard, J. R. : The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval 
Romance (Halle, 1933), p. 119, quoted from Scela 
Eogain agus Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, ‘ The Laud 
Genealogies and Tribal Histories,’ ZCP, VIII (1912), 
p. 310, lines 33 ff. 

' Campbell ; op. cit., p. 64. 
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With the progress in armour magic became also 
associated with the new parts of the harness. 
This later development is reflected in a description 
of Lug : 

He wore Manannan’s Lorica upon him ; and (it^ 
charm was such that) no one could be wounded 
" below it nor above it ; and he wore Manannan’s 
” Breast piece upon the ridge of his breast and front, 
" so that no weapon could pierce him." ® 

When the same Lug came to the assistance of 
Cuchulain the charioteer Laeg announced his 
arrival with these words : 

But him no one heeds, nor gives he heed to any 
“ one. JXo one shows him courte>.y nor does he show 
court es?y to any one, like as if none saw him in the 
“ camp of the four grand provmces of Erin.” ® 

While the gift of invulnerability was not at- 
tributed to Lug himself but to the cuirass he 
wore, his invisibility is innate : it is immanent 
in him because of his divine nature. 

But this invisibility, though, unhke the quality 
of invulnerability, it is in origin an attribute of 
the gods, can be transferred by suitable means to 
the mortal Celtic hero, and will carry with it its 
victorious power. At first sight it appears as if 
there were two different ways of obtaining this 
boon, the possession of a magical object or the 
casting of a spell. 

In The Mahinogion Ave find twice references to 
magical rings Avhich proAdde inAUsibility, they 
must, hoAvever, be attributed to the Norman- 
French setting of both stories. In purely Celtic 
legend one of the favourite requisites is the cloak 
of invisibility or the ‘ Veil of Illusion,’ or the 
' magic wearing -garment.’ We read about this 
magic mantle or A^eil in the Tain, in the Fenian 
cycle, in The Mahinogion, and even in the much 
later legendary history of the Battle of Clontarf, 
AAhich took place a.d. 1014. 

Cuchulain received his veil of conceahnent, “ of 
‘‘ raiment from Tir Tairngire {‘ The Land of Promise ’) 

* ‘ which had been brought to him as a gift by Manannan 
“ son of Ler from the king of Tir na Sorcha (‘ The 
” ' Land of Light ’), his foster-father in magic.” 

In the Fenian cycle Aonghus put Grainne imder the 


* O'Curry ; The Fate of the Children of Tuireann, 
Atlantis IV (London, 1863), p. 163. 

® Dunn : op. cit., p. 181. 

See Loomis, R. Sh., and Lindsay, J. Stirling : ‘ The 
Magic Horn and Cup in Celtic and Grail Tradition ' 
[Romanische Forschungen, Vol. XLV (Erlangen, 1931). 
p. 68 ; The Mahinogion. translated by T. P. EUis and 
John Lloyd (Oxford, 1929), Vol. 11, pp. 26, 70. 

The Mahinogion, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 68, note 66. 
Dunn : op. cit., p. 190. 
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border of his mantle of invisibility without knowledge 
and without perception of Vinn.^’^ 

It was one of the properties of Gwenn, Kinj; Arthur's 
mantle ” that upon whomsoever it was put, he became 
" lost to sight though he him>elf couM ->ee oveiy 
" one.*’ 

’■ Caswallawn had flung the Veil of lllimon upon him. 
" and no one saw him >lay the men, only the "Word."’ 

" The guardian fairy Eevin of Craglea loved (the 
" yoimg Dalcassian hero Guiilang O'Hartigau}, and 
" on the evening before the Battle {of Clontarf) she 
” came to him and tried to persuade him to >tay away. 
" For ^he said if he fought next <lay lu' wa'^ doomed to 
*' death. . . , But he told her he was rc'^olved to go 
■' to battle, even to certain death, rather than abandon 
Murrogh (his <learest comrade] at the hour of dangei 
” When she found she could not prevail, "he gave him 
" a magic cloak, and told him that ."O long as he woie 
*■ it, it would make him invisible and ke('p him fiom 
” danger, but that if he threw it off he would certamh' 
be killed. Next da\', when the battle was raging 
■ all round, Muirogh heard the voiet^ of Dunlang 
'■ over all the din, bur could not see him ; and he 
" heard tremendous bloW", and saw the Danes falling 
” just beside him. At last taking breath for a moment 
he cried out, ' That voice is the voice, and these are 
' surely the blows, of Dimlang O'Hartigau ! 

" Whereupon Dunlang, thinking it a disgrace to hide 
'■ himself from his friends lu battle, threw off tlie 
"cloak; and presently he fell "lain at the feet of 
■■ Murrogh.” 

Are we given some hint about the nature of 
such a magic cloak I King Arthur's mantle, 
Gwenn, was *' of diapered .satin " with ” an apple 
” of ruddy gold at each corner thereof.” The 
various views about this cloak have found expres- 
>\on in the different translations of it : W. Lewis 
Jones speaks of a mantle : Lady Guest call" 
Gwenn a carpet ; T, P. Ellis and J. Lloyd 
tell us about ” a sheet in w hich the iiero is 
” wrapped.” 

In contrast to the costly appearance of this 
magical object is the grey cloak of Guraoi. re- 
minding ns of grey mist and clouds. 

When Cuiaoi -top])cd the magu v heel that m 

motion at the door ot the fortre'.>, (on an i-land (ailed 
Manaiim), and thu" tmabied hi" followers to enter, 
was di"guis(‘d as a man witli a grey ( loak 


^ee O'Grady, St. H. ; " The Pursuit after DiarmuKi 
O'Duibhne and Graiune ' Ossicmic 

Voi. Ill) (Dublin, 1857), p. 71. 

J(jnes, W. Lewi^. : K'twj ArtJiur if/ HAtor^j xtxl 
Le(}ft)f1 (Cambridge, Ihll), p. 51. 

The ^labinogion, Branwen, daughter of Llyi'. 
op. rit.. Vol. I, p. 08. 

Joyce, P. W. : A Short Hi^torg of Ireland (Loudon. 
1893). pp. 219-220. note 3, quotetl from 'War-5 of the 
<hieD with the GalL,' p. 173 ; and ’ Fei»< Tighe Chonaiii,' 
0'^ia}(tc S’oe., p. 98. 

Jones, W. Lewi'> : op. at., p. 51. 

Thr Mahinoifion (London, 19(M)i, p. 143. 

*** Op. <nt.. Vol. IT, p. 15. 

Keatuig, Geoffrey: The Hif>torn of Ireland, iran"- 
lated bv R<‘v. Ih S. Dinneon. Vol. IT {Jtish TeU Snr.. 
Vol. VllI) / London. 1908). p. 223 


It seems to me that another type of the magical 
cloak producing invisibility is Laeg's over- mantle, 
which consisted of raven's featliers.-i 

A few line-, later we read of Laeg's ca"tmg a r-peil 
■■ of (‘ouc(\ilimgit ov(n* his lioi‘s(‘s and over his fellow 
■' (Cuehulain). "O that they were not vi--i}>k' to any one 
' 111 the camp, w Inle all in the camp w(mc visible to tln'in. 
"and ov(M veil (if jaotcs'tiou h(‘ wounded (‘aeh 

■ one and through it and behind it.” -- 

Though there is no suggestion iu th(‘ Tain that 
it was only when he wore the magic* cloak that 
Laeg could cast the spell of concealment, this 
would seem to be the case. This connexion be- 
tween the magic cloak and the sp(‘Il, only vaguely 
remmnbered in th(‘ Tain, bec-auu* a]){)ari‘ntly lost 
and later refm-ences to th(‘ s])e]l are of uiiciTlain 
(‘haracter. 

In The. Mfthinoyion the knowledge of the spell 
is remarked upon in a rather casual way : 

' Arthiii (ailed M(*nw. tht' son of T(Mrgwaedd. be- 
cause if they went into an mtidel land, he might 
east upon th(*m an enchantment and magic, s(j that 
" no one sh(^uld s(-e them, and they "hould see every - 
" one.” - ^ 

Obscure is also the occurrence of invisibility 
iu the storv of the sons of Midir : 

Wh(*ii, ■ a""i"t«'(l ])y the Femn, (they) fought ag<unsT 
Bodf), Midir " "on an{_i Caoiite went to the "id of 

■ 0 ('ngU" toi a ]>h\sieian t(_) lical Osear'" wound": 
and tlu^n tlaae aro-.(^ a IVtli Fiada around (tlunn). 
-o that (they) weie mvi"ible ” 

Tii(‘ ])oiiU to he uotieed here is that hteth 
tiada {' the wild beast's cry ') was also called the 
spell by means of which St. Patru*k and his 
friends escaped from the enemy : 

Loegaire "aid to Patri(-k : 'Come aftei me. O 
( ieiie, to Taia, that I may liehev*' m the(‘ m 
pit^'-enot* of rh(‘ TiKMi of ludand.' And "traightway 

■ he "et an ambush on eveiv ]Kitli from the Grave" of 
Fiace's M(“n to Tara befoK* lkitri(*k, to slay liim. 
T^ut <5x1 jM-i“mitted not tlii" to him Patrak went 
witli eight young clerics and Benen a" a gillie with 
tlu'm, and l^atrak bh's-'od tlaan IndoK,' going. A 
I loak of darkiu'"" went ovta- them "O that imt a man 

" of them appealed ...” 


Dunn, o/a eg., p. j s7. The pa""age recording that 
'Simon Mugu-- liad made (tlii" ov('i -maiitltp as a gift 
■ foi Darius Xero, king of tht* Homans (who) ho"tow('d 
It upon Concho bar , Concho bar gave it to Ciichulam ; 
• (’u(*imlaiu pre"ented it to Laeg ^Ini ot Hiangabair, lii" 
charioteer, i" doubt less a lattn* intm'poiation 
-- Had., p. ISS, 

Op, at., Kulhweh and Olwen. vol. I, p. 192. 
Macl’uiloeh, J. A. (’fltic Mythology (B()"t()n. 1918). 

]). y.. 

Stokc". \\ li. : Tin Tripattift Lft of IbttraL. 
Part 1 (London, 1887), p. 47. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


High Places of Sacrifice in Palestine and Petra. 

Sinntniuu (ff n ConnuHnicatlon prcjsented hy 
Kihnand H, Hunt, M.A„ M.B.. Ch,B., 
2S Octobir, 1941. 

Su]>eHic'iaIl\\ the two ' HiLhi Places ' in Jerusalem 
and at Petrvi are curiously alike, but it would be 
iinpo^sjhlp to tiiul elsewhere two similar outcrop-^ of 
rock which liave had such different treatment at the 
haiai'^ of men ami in their thougiits. 

Photographs and sketches illu-^trate the Mir- 
roundmtrs of tlie 'High Place' in Jerusalem, the 
world-famous Moimt ^Moriah. Sir Charles Udtrren's 
drawing'^ of ' Underground Jerusalem ' show how' 
tlie va>t platform wJiieli surrounds IMount ^loriah 
was built up. All air-view, from the north, sho^v.s 
the Valley of Jeho-xhajJait to the ea>t and the 
iyropa‘(>u Valley to the we^t, with the 'platform ' 
between them. One of Varren's shafts (dug un- 
obtru'^ively among the graves outride the south-east 
corner) exposed huge stones which can only be the 
lower cour'-^es of the retaining wall of King Solomon ; 
w hiie another sketch sho\vs how the w^estern side of 
the ])latform was built U]) on arches. 

Thus, though IVrount Moriah appears ikjw^ to be 
almo-t on the same level wdth the ground near by, 
it is clear that originally, when David wished to 
^tay the plague by means of ^^acri^ice, it was the 
highest projection of a narrow* ridge ; and although 
there is nothing in the Old Testament to confirm 
the suggestion, the present-day appearance of The 
Rock bear-; all the signs of ancient use as a })Iace of 
sacrifice. Xo one can reasonably doubt that the 
site known to-day as d’he Rock (or Mount Moriah) 
is the actual threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 
[n the Temple of King Solomon and the many temples 
rebuilt on the same site, the altar was placed on 
The Rock. 

It is not until the compilation of CJtronich s that 
this j>ite became identified m the rnmds of the Jews 
with the Moriah of GViu.v/.y xxii. 1. The statement 
of Josephu- : ” Xow it ha])pened that Abraham 

" came aiui offered his .-^on T-:aac as a burnt offering 
" at that very place “ : with W'histon's footnote 
fp. " IMiat Josej>}ius arlds here very re- 

" markable. . . . w hich is not directly in any of our 
" other copie-., tliough very agreeable to what is in 

tliein, j)a!‘ticularly in Chron teles, xvu. 26. 2S ; 
■■ xxii. 1," suggest an identification which no serious 
student acce]>ts ; yet the local tradition is strongly 
held. In (‘ontrast, the identity of the projecting 
rock witli the threshing floor c>f Araunah is ignored. 

In the early days of Islam, Omar arriveil m 
Jerusalem, not with an army but with one servant 
and one camel, it being the turn of tlie servant to 
rifle the camel. Omar asked to he taken to the 
Holy site, for the sacrifice by Abraham of the ram 
Is in a way the foundation point of Islam and, to 
this day, almo.st every family throughout the world 
of Islam sacrifices a sheep at the annual celebration 
of this event. Omar W'as horrified to find the ^ite a 
rubbish hea]». The Rock being covered with the 
debris of destruction. He nnlered tlie spe to be 


cleared and ordained that never again should there 
be such defilement. The manner in wdiich his 
wishes were carried out can be seen to-day, in that 
wonderful building. The Moscpie of Omar, or, more 
correctly. * The Dome of The Rock.’ Of the total 
area of Jerusalem wdtliin the w*alls, about one-fifth 
is occujiied b\' the levelled-up s])ace surroimding the 
building, and the whole is guarded in the most 
jealous manner. 

All the manv' ' high places ’ which covered 
Palestine have long since been destroyed or are 
concealed, save only the Rock, Moriah. But at 
Petra is one isolated and mitouched with its surface 
deeply grooved to run off the blood from the 
sacrifices. The local guides take no interest m it. 
Comparison of tins wuth The Rock, and particularly 
the grooves for blood, enables us to reconstruct the 
scene wJien David foimd Araunah threshing his 
corn. The contrast is extreme ; complete neglect 
and truly magnificent protection ; the one, for- 
gotten and ignored^ the other, famous throughout 
the centuries wdth an influence on history and on 
religious thought such as no other part of the 
surface of the earth has borne. 

An extreme example of the effect of tradition : 
the tradition that the threshing floor of Araunah is 
the Moriah of Genesis ; and that this tradition is in 
all probability false, in no way detracts from its 
effect. 

Archaeology in Soviet Russia. Siumnary of a 
Communication by Professor Ellis H. Mutns. 
Litt.D.. F.B.A. : presented 20 January. 1942. 
Arch?eolog\' in Russia may be said to go 
back to the time of Peter the < h’eat who commanded 
that precious things found in Siberian graves 
should be brought to his Ktoistkammer. It w*as 
?>timulated by the conquest of the Euxine coast 
wdth its Greek cities. The find of Kul-Oba in 1S32 
turned attention to Scythic antiquities. Arehfco- 
logical societies arose in Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Odessa and a central organ was established, the 
Arclueological ('ommission, wdiich ])nbiished splendid 
reports from 18.59 to 1917. Xaturally excavation 
wa^ at first unscientific and aimed too much at 
getting handsome objects for museums. 

After the Revolution, the Academy for the 
History of Material Culture took the place of the 
Commission. Tw'o or three \'ears ago it became an 
Institute under the Academy of Science.^. Centres 
for the study of ditferent regions, and local museums, 
have been established all over the vast area. Tliere 
are many workers and much enthusiasm. A 
drawback is that results are expected to agree with 
the views of Marx and Engels. There is a tendency 
to iii’-iist on ' stadialnost \ the idea that develo]>- 
ments at any point go through certain stages and 
that not much influence is to be allowed to migra- 
tion-. or borrow ings, 

^ Tho Raxsian Ice Age ditfeis from that of Western 
Kurope, and correlation is difticuit. Outside the 
area coveretl by the Scandiiiaviau ice -sheet, lack of 

I. 4b ] 
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precipitation prevented the forniation (»f a dcej> 
ice covering. See Gerasimov and Markov, TJie Icr 
Age in the Territory of the U.S.S.R. (Englisli Sum- 
mary). In the last thirty years the advance ♦>!* 
knowledge of Palaeolithic is immense ; liuiulreds of 
sites have been found : see P. P. Efimenko, Fre- 
tribal Society (1934) and Primitive Society (1938); 
also E. Golomshtok. The Old Stoyie Age iyt European 
Russia n Philadelphia, 1938. 

Oldest finds are Acheulean ui the Crimean an<i 
Caucasus caves. More common is Mousterian, both 
there and along tlie Dnieper and Donets valleys : 
Mezin, Kostenki and Gagarino, with female statu- 
ettes like Aurignacian. There has been an 
astonishing find of these at Malta, near Irkutdv. 
Remarkable habitations are found, not in caves 
but in the open. 

Mesolithic is an extension of Emopean cultures. 
In neolithic not much is found, but next coine^ the 
Painted Pottery of Tripolye. The ' areas ’ now 
make sense as houses, and the people’s lives are 
becoming clearer to us. But its end is a myster\'. 
* Cord-ware ’ and ' battle-axe ’ cultures are being 
studied, but the results are not yet clearly presented. 

There is nothing much new for the Scythian 
culture of Russia, but most important discoveries in 
Siberia. Poor relations of the Minusinsk culture 
are found in Kazaklistan to the south-west ; and 
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at Pazyryk and Shi be in the Altai, groat tombs 
r. 300 n.c., ])urely nonaid and showing in ritual 
an<l artefact-^ that the ])eople must hav(‘ once uh^m] 
the reiiKleer. as we had long su--j>eeted. Textiles, 
leatlier, felt, and wood (*n large <iur vu*\v of their 
.irts. Dat('d 2 n.e. b\' (’hmi\'>(^ laetjuer, tlie tomb 
of Hun cliief'> at Xoin-l'la m North Mongolia 
prc'^ent an a>t on idling wealth of imports from 
(.lre("C(‘, and from Chuia, a^ well <is native things. 
Textiles are again rare and most striking, all best 
])uljlished in Enghsli by (’amilla Tre\ er. 

There is not niu<-h new' about the Creek settle- 
ments, except [leriiaps industrial works|io])s. Tlie 
Buddhist art of Afghanistan reached T’erine/. 
(Deinetnas), over the bonier, where a stone-car\'ed 
(MUnice has been haind. Tlu‘ ( 'horasmian script. 
Used from the fifth to the sev< nth century on coins 
and ves'^els, has been decijiliered by Ttdstov. There 
.ire new Sassanian dishes from l*erm and Daghestan. 
The ( Joths in the (T’lmea are ludng looked into : also 
the Slavonic and Rus-.ian tribes. The bones of tlu‘ 
Princes ^ aroslav {d. 1054) and Andrew Bogolyubski 
(d. 1174) luive been shown to cories])on<( to tin* 
chronicles of their live^ and deaths. 

Mr. Basil Giay called attention to the Ossuaries 
and teiracottas tiom Afiosiab. and to the work on 
the Islamic buddings at Sainaik.ind. 


REVIEW. 

GENERAL. 


The Language of Gesture. Jiy Murdonabl tnfchUg. 
M.D.y F.R.C.P. Loitdon {Arnold), 1939. Sro. 
128 pp. Price 5,- net. 

The problem presented by a deaf-mute iJdticiit 
who had suffered brain-damage and lost his use of his 
accustomed sign talk, led the author of this little book to 
enquire into the methods whereby deaf-mutes com- 
mimicate their wishes and ideas to each other, and to the 
discovery that there exists among the deaf and dum}> 
a gestural system of speech w'hich is independent 
'' racial and linguistic barriers, and which is largel\' 
“ instinctive,” and that this ' gestural system ' show?-' 
‘ striking similarity ’ with the ' sign-talk of iM^rtain 
aboriginal commimities.’ 

The first chapter clears the grouiul by defining terms, 
and classifying the " ex])ressive movements ’ under 
discussion, for among normal men gesture and speech 
supplement each other between wide extrenu's. and 
animals use both emotional and demonstrative gesture^, 
as well as cries. 

Chapter II is a survey of theories of the origin ol 
language and of gesture, and of the relation.^ between 
eventual soimds and ’ buccal-labio-lingual gestures,* with 
which — and particularly with the suggestions of Pagt‘t 
and of Davis— the author seems to be impressed. In 
chapter III the neurology of gesture is examined under 
the categories of pantomime, expressive movements, and 
cutaneous phenomena such as blushing, which have 
their psychical and biological aspects. Chapter IV deals 
wuth sign language among deaf mutes wdth w'horn spoken 
language is totally or partially in abeyance, and with 
various systems of such sign language independent ot 


conventional finger-alphabet*.* and common to persons 
of tlifferent language* and cultural inheritance. Thc*r 
“ sign-languages * have their own primitive system, and 
some of them include gesture* accompanied by sounds 
*uch as hi^-^mg or purring. 

Chapters V-XIII review such sign languages' in 
various simple culture-^, in religious l ornmuiuties and 
'-t'cna societies, and iiinong class^^s of ])er*on* witli 
ordinar\' sjiet^ h but spe^ i<d need tor ret communica- 
tion. Thiai in chapter XIV f'ome* oiatorical gestuic 
"ub'.idiarv* to ordinary *peecli ; and to pantomime and 
dance, with digressions m the Gneco-Konuin and the 
Oriental theatie (diapteis XV XVH). Jt now becomes 
pos-ible (chapter XVHl) to classify gestures into 
sxmbohc ' and ' instuK tive.' the latter more primitive 
and fundamental, and often comjirehended by animals, 
infants, and mental defectives, as well as deriion.st rated 
m the congenitally biiml, though without world- wide 

■ uniformity of employment.*’ Here then* is instinctive 
jiaraiiel m the attempts of animals to communicate by 
Mjumds w ith (‘adi otlu'r or with man. Gesture and st)eech 
inileed seem to have ” devt“lo])erl side by side, gt‘sturt‘ 
•' being comparable with an ehler brother of speech ” ; 
<md Dr. C'rih liley's final suggestion is that it “lias not 
" a< hieved finality in respect of ilevelopment," recurring 
to Taget s project for a New’ Sign Language, based on 
the greater ' versatility ' of the hand than of the mouth, 
and the wide mutual intelligibility of many gestures. 

All this rloes not. indeed, take us very far, but this 
< areful and ju«licious presentation of the evidence will 
be welcome to student* of gt^sture and sign languages. 

JOHN L. MYRks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some Engiish Folk-Remedies. Cf. Max, 1941. 100. 

SiK.-- r s(>n(l you two iiioiv extracts troni tho 
diary ot iny q:randfathpr, Rpv. A. B. Kvans. 

I. ‘ 3/urc/i iH), 18-3. Another vulgar charm . . . 
• Is that employed tor tlie ague, by wrap])mg up. un- 
■■ known to the patient, a caterpillar (tlie ' devd's golden 
■■ ririff ' so-called) in a rag or handkerchief, to be worn 
■ naind the neck for a month, or until the fits i?o. This 
disease was thus cured twice by old Mrs. Chapman of 
Hurnhaiu, who told it to Mrs. Kvans. Dr. Hawkins 
• told me that in Monmouthshire an old (‘h*rgyman had 
” triven. for this disease, pulpit ^fpider.^, which he never 
" allowed the clerk to sweep away, but left in full 
■■ possession of the pulpit for the benefit of those who 
'* I'huse to try them. They were to be swallowed whole 

■ one per dieio every mornine:, fasting. ‘ Dr. Hawkins ' 

■ was Anthony Montgomery Hawkins. M.D,. of 37. 
Kpper Brook Street. London. 

11. 'April 10, 1827. Mrs. Overshot of Ajii^mham 
‘ came to ask me to apply to Mrs. Bet hell for 9 sixpences 
' of siicrament-money to make a ring lor her child who 
' lias epileptic hts. Ciave Mrs. Overshot 2^ 6. 

"April 13, 1927 {Good /Vh/n^/l. I this morning 

■ olitained from Mr. Bethell nine sixpimces out of the 
offering.s of alms at the Sacrament for iVIrs. Overshot. 

' wife of the market gardener at Appenliam parish, by 

■ her jiarticular desire, for her ilaughter. a t-hild, I 
” think, of ten years of age. who has epilepta tits. The 

money i& to be melted down to form a iing. which the 
" child is to wear, and which the mother told me she 

■ was fullv convinced would prevent a recurrence, and 

■ at last remove tlie fits. In asking for tlie monew she 

■ was not to say ‘ If you please.' nor in receiving it. 

■ ■ Thank-\ou.’ ’ 

The second charm }ui>. mediaeval jjarallels m England. 

JOAN EVAXS. 

Ironwork in Northern Rhodesia, lllustratcil. 

Sir, — In the Xortliern Province, Xorthiun 
Rhodesia. I have recently come across tw^o 
specimens of ironwork forms that I have not 
met before. 

The photograph (fig. 1) of one of these records its 
actual state, and tlie sketcli shows how it would appear 
if straightened out. This battered piece of ironwork is 
a rehc belonging to Mungulube. oik e the senior chief of 
the Bisa tribe, and now a village headman in the Chiri.sali 
district. The Bit-a are of Luba-Lunda origin and the 
hi.“>torv given of the ironwork is similar to that given of 
all relics belonging to present Xorthern Rhodesia tribes 
of tlie above origin— that the first chiefs to migrate from 
the Luba-Limda lunpire brought the relic witli them. 

Allied to this piece of ironwork is a round, flat piece of 
iron which is hidden in the bush close to the site of tlie 
old Village of the < hief on the Bcava River in the Chinsah 
ilistrict. X have not seen this piece, but Mungulube 
informed me tliat tht‘ piece now illustrate! 1 rested on top 
of the rouiKl, flat jiitMu* during ceremonies. 

ll my ret'on.^t ruction is correct and the roimd, fiat 
piece* fit.N on top. or un<lerneath, the piece shown, the 
form may bt‘ eitlier that of a stool or a brazier. But in 
any case the foim does not appear to be of Bantu origin. 
TVrhap.s it is of Portuguese origin. For the relics of the 
Bemba, an allied tribe, are saul to include some articles 
of Portuguese origin flating irom the j)re-migration 
contacts 


The second article, not illustrated, is in the possession 
of Chief Katyetye of the Tambo, a small tribe west of 
the Luangwa Valley in the Isoka district. Tliis ' tribe ’ 
IS also of Bisa origin, and Mungulube states that it is 



Fig. 1. — RHODE5IAX IKOXWORK. 
( Actual .^tatc . ) 


nut a -leparate tribe, but merely a Bisa elan that was 
separated from tlie mam tribe during the Angoni wars. 

Mr. Gervas Clay, District Commissioner. Isoka. 
<l(*seribes Katyetye's relic as an iron “ sceptre.' It is a 
straight piece of iron 42 inches m length, of the thickness 
of a pencil, and ending at the top in a small, pear-shaped 
protuberance. The bottom end is not pointed and may 
have been broken off at some tune. To be seen, it had 
to be sent for into the bush where it is apparently 
concealed in some dense thicket. The origin given is tlie 



Fig 2 — Rhodes i ax iboxworx. 
( }lf'co)>Aructtd.) 


‘"jame as that given lor all thes>e articles of tlie allied 
tribes. 

Katyetye also has a bowstand. Tin's I myself saw, 
and from its jierfect shape and good state of preservation, 
r believe it to be a modern copy such as those mentioned 
in my article. Max, 1940. 47, During Tambo inheritance- 
(‘ciemunies tla* sceptre laid across the bowstand at one 
piwiod. 

Both the forms of ironwork tles( nbed are new to me, 
and perhaps this description is of interest to readers 
who could add some information about them. 

W. V. BKEDSFORD. 

('hift.^ali. Xorthfrn Rhod c.v / a . 

Correction. M.ax, 1941, 83. 

The author, Mr. Herbert IVIaryon. asks that on 
p. 121. line 11 bottom, the words ’ — the eutectic 
alloy — ’ should be omitterl. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

AN UNUSUAL CEREMONIAL LIME-SPATULA FROM BRITISH NEW GUINEA. Bif T. Elder 
Dickson, M.A., PJi.D., arid Ernest Whitehouse. British New Guinea. 

While assisting the late Professor C. G. Seligman to work up his collection of Massiin art material 
for publication, we were fortunate in obtaining from Mr. Ernest Whitehouse, in British 

New Guinea, a remarkable crescent -shaped lime-spatula with two prongs. Writing to me about it, 
Sehgman remarked : This may be a unique specimen. I think I know of four single-limbed specimens 
“ in museums . . . but I have never seen a two-limbed specimen or even heard of one. Obviously 
this could not be used, and it must be ceremonial in excelsis . . . " In view of its unusual character, 
he thought it worth while to suggest sending a drawing to Man for publication under our joint names. 
The following is a brief description of the specimen. 

Along the outer edge of the crescent -shaped handle there is a row of holes at intervals of about 
one-eighth of an inch for sapisapi discs ; the inner edge is indented with dots as if to complete the 
decoration of what would otherwise be a plain semi-lunar area terminating in voluted ivogog ivongoga, 
or ears. Curving inwards towards the prongs on each side there is a slightly smaller and simpler 
volute. The main decorated area is bounded on its upper contour by a band of eight interlocking 
curves suggestive of the head and neck of the hoi. or reef heron : under this, at both sides, the bird 
motif is continued in a device which becomes part of the secondary ears ; while immediately above the 
crutch, between the two prongs, there is an asymmetrical arrangement of curvilinear lines also based 
on the head and neck of the boi. Between the secondary ears and the crutch, projecting downwards 
into the prongs for about a third of their length, and approximately following their shape, the design 
consists mainly of roughly parallel jagged and straight lines surrounded by a row of incised dots. The 
lower two-thirds of the prongs, which are of unequal length, are quite plain. Here and there the turtle 
shell is pierced as if to enhance the general effect. 

Mr. Whitehouse, in a note accompanying the rubbing, remarks : “ This is exceptional, liaving two 
tongues, and is considered quite a valuable piece of wealth in the Kula ring. The word ' kula ’ is 
“ used to denote a practice carried on here, akin to Kula activities. ‘ 

ORIGIN : Rambuso District, Mount Riu (Rattlesnake), Sud-est Island, Papua. 

MOTIF : Heron : Bog : Trobriands. Heron's eye : Marai Bou-ia. Ears : Wogog Wongoga. Design : 
Bagibagi-ia 

With regard to the word bog used by Whitehou.se, Seligman noted : “he is quite correct in his 
“ statement that this represents a heron : all my notes give boi as the reef heron. Actually, of course, 
’* the birds' bills are not in the least like the straight bill of the heron, which is rendered somewhat 
naturahstically on some of the munkuris which I collected, now in the British Museum." 

Of the single-pronged specimens we have been able to trace four : One (tig. 2) is in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford ; another (fig. I) is in the British Museum, reproductions of which appear in 
the 1925 edition of the B.M. Handbook of thf' Ethnographical Collections, p. 121, and in Haddon's 
Decorative Art of British New Guinea (Dublin, 1894). Haddon points out that a sketch of this specimen 
also appears in J. Edge-Partington's Ethnographical Album of the Pacific Islands, PI. 281, 4. A 
third specimen (fig. 3) is reproduced in Seligman's Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 516, fig. 40. 
This one is from Misima (Louisiades), but no indication is given as to its present whereabouts. A fourth 
(fig. 4) is in the British Museum, We should be grateful for information about other specimens 
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Fig. 1.— britlsh museum. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. H. J. Braunholtz, 
of the British Museum, of Mr. T. K. Penninian, 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, and of the 
Cambridge University Press, these other speci- 
mens are figured here, and described in fie tail ; 
^ figs. 1 and 4 by Mr. Braunholtz, fig. 2 by Dr. 
H. Meinhard. * 

Fig. 1. — British Museum: — Turtle-shell lime- 
spat uia, with frigate-birds’ heads carved in open 
work. S.E. Xew Guinea, Archipelago {( Tro- 
briand Islands). The crescentic handle is bor- 
dered with small perforations for the attachment 
of beads or seeds. Length about 9 inches 
[the spatula being at present inaccessible, this 
measurement is approximate]. See B,M. Hand- 
book to the Ethnographical Collect ioYh^ (1900), p. 
122, fig. 105 : Haddon, Deccmdive Art of BritiHi 
New Guinea, p, 192, fig. 68 : Edge -Partington, 

[ 


Fig. 2. — pitt rivers :mtjseum, oxford. 

Ethnographical Album of the Pacific Islands, 
PI. 281, No. 4. 

Fig. 2. — Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford : — 
Reg. No. ‘‘ 1010 B. 157. Turtle-shell lime-spatula 
of elaborate form, S.E. Brit. New Guinea." 
[Note in catalogue.] Purchased 1910 from the 
London Missionary Society, when their museum 
was broken up and dispersed. Length 10| inches, 
greatest width of upper part 6| inches. One 
end of semilunar upper part (right in the photo- 
graph) broken off. Near the outer edge of upper 
part, a row^ of small perforations, through which 
purple discs and a few' white discs of sapisapi 
(? Spondylus shell) are lashed on ; also a few 
on the inner edge. On the other side of the 
specimen, the row of shell discs near the outer 
edge is incomplete ; none on the inner edge. 
A pattern of two birds heads with interlocking 
50 ] 
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Fig. 3. — lime-spatula from new guinea {n}tout -scdJe.) 
[Reproduced from Seligman, Mphtyiesifin'^ of British ye\c 
Guinea^ fig. 40, by the courtes-y of the Cambridge 
Uni\ erriity Prens.] 

necks is carved on base of prong. The same 
pattern on the other side, only the scroll where 
the two necks join is slightly different. 

Fig. 3. — Wooden lime -spatula (gahaiern) from 
Misima, Louisiades. described as follows by 
Seligman: Melanesians of British Xeiv Guinea 
pp. 515-17 and fig. 40. p. 516. *' The special 

“ development of the lime- spatula shown in 
fig. 40 is found in the Louisiades, where it is 
'* called gabaiera at Misima and nga at Tagula 
(Sud-est). For this and the following infor- 
mat ion I am indebted to Captain Barton, who 
collected the specimen figured as well as a very 
beautiful example made of turtle shell. Pro- 
bably this was made at Tagula, but most of 
** these objects are carved at Misima, the shell 
” discs being put on by the maker or added by the 
“ purchaser at a later date. Small gahniem are 
‘‘ used as lime- spat ulae, but such large examples 
as that illustrated are held by women while 
dancing, or possibly perhaps only by married 
** women. They also form part of the bride - 
“ price upon Tagula and perhaps upon other 
islands of the group.’’ 

I 5 



Fig. 4.— BRITISH museum, 19:U, 7.23.27. 


Fig. 4. — British Museum. Reg. No. 1031, 
7.23.27 : — Wooden lime-spatula, ornamented with 
red and blue glass beads and seeds. S.E. Xew 
Guinea. Collected and given by Sir Basil 
Thomson. Length, 10*5 inches. The carving 
is probably derived from two frigate-bird heads. 
See Edge-Partington : Album, PI. 281, No 3 
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The gold trade of Fazoqli on the borders 
of the Sudan and Abyssinia evidently 
goes back at least to the sixth century a.d., for 
when Cosmas Indicopleustes was at Adulis on the 
Red Sea coast just before a.d. o 22 he heard of 
such a trade. He has left an account which is 
interesting from many points of view, and internal 
evidence makes it clear that it was the gold of 
Fazoqli that was in question. The folloAving 
extract is taken from J. W. McCrindle, The 
Ch rist ia n To jyograph y of Cosmas , an Eg ypt ia n 
Monk (Hakluyt Society, 1897), pp. .12-o4.i 
** The country known as that of Sasu is itself 
near the ocean, just as the ocean is near the 
^ The text was edited in 1909 by E. O. Wmstedt, 


” frankincense country, in which there are many 
gold mines. The king of the Axomites ac- 
’■ cordingly, every other year, through the 
governor of Agau (^Ayav), sends thither special 
agents to bargain for the gold, and these are 
accompanied by many other traders — upwards, 
** say, of five hundred — bound on the same errand 
'■ as themselves. They take along with them to 
'■ the mining district oxen, lumps of salt, and 
“ iron, and when they reach its neighbourhood 
they make a halt at a certain spot and form an 
encampment, which they fence round with a 
great hedge of thorns. Within this they live, 
and having slaughtered the oxen, cut them in 
pieces, and lay the pieces on the top of the 




SKETCH MAP OF A PART OF ABYSSI^^A AND THE VALLEY OF THE BLUE NILE 
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‘‘ thorns, along with the lumps of salt and the 
“ iron. Then come the natives bringing gold in 
“ nuggets (xpvfj'^ov) like little lupins,- called 
“ tancharas (ray^^pa), and lay one or more of 
“ these upon what pleases them — the pieces of 
flesh, or the salt or the iron, and then they retire 
“ to some distance off. Then the owner of the 
meat approaches, and if he is satisfied he takes 
“ the gold away, and upon seeing this its owner 
** comes and takes the flesh or the salt or the 
“ iron. If, however, he is not satisfied, he leaves 
the gold, when the native seeing that he has 
not taken it, comes and either puts down more 
‘‘ gold, or takes up what he had laid down, and 
goes away. Such is the mode in which business 
" is transacted with the people of that country, 
” because their language is different and in ter - 
prefers are hardly to be found. The time they 
*■ stay in that country is five days more or less, 
‘‘ according as the natives more or less readily 
‘‘ coming forward buy up all their wares. On 
the journey homeward they all agree to travel 
well-armed, since some of the tribes through 
** whose country they must pass might threaten 
" to attack them from a desire to rob them of 
‘‘ their gold. The space of six months is taken 
up with this trading expedition, including both 
the going and the returning. In going they 
march very slowly, chiefly because of the cattle, 
but in returning they quicken their pace lest 
on the way they should be overtaken by the 
" winter and its rains. For the sources of the 
“ river Mle he somewhere in these parts, and in 
’* winter, on account of the heavy rains, the 
numerous rivers which they generate obstruct 
" the path of the traveller. The people there 
' have their winter at the time we have our 
summer. It begins in the month Epiphi of the 
Egyptians and continues till Thoth, and during 
“ the three months the rain falls in torrents, and 
‘‘ makes multitudes of rivers all of which flow into 
the Nile.” 

On p. 66 we get Cosinas* commentary on the 
Greek inscription which he copied at Adulis. 
Here Sasu and its gold is mentioned again, as 
well as some information as to its position. On 
this occasion Cosmas says “ And to the places of 
“ Sasu. Note — The land of Sasu, where there is 
“ much gold — that which is known as Tancharas, 

2 I have altered McCrindle's ‘ pea*^ ' to ' little lupins,’ 
the Greek word being Bep^iia the diminutive of Oeppos 
‘ a lupin.’ 
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“ is the remotest in Ethiopia. Beyond this, and 
also beyond the (*ountry of the Barbareotes, 
the people who trade in frankincense, lies the 
Ocean.” 

This account of Cosmas* includes a number of 
most interesting statements, which will be noted, 
but the purpose of this article is to show that it 
was the gold trade of Fazoqli of which he was 
telling. In the first place it is possible to trace 
the journey to the country of Sasu described as 
being the remotest in Ethiopia.” Coming from 
Aksum the royal agents and the merchants were 
under the protection of the Governor of Agau, and 
" the sources of the Nile lie somewhere in these 
parts." Hence, Agau was then where it still 
is ; on the west side of Lake Tsana. Here the 
people are still called Agaus, or Agows as some 
of the older travellers spell the name, and they 
speak a language completely different from 
Amharic and thought to be very ancient Hamitic. 
Dialects of this language are spoken by residuary 
tribes scattered about Abyssinia, ^ and in other 
parts it is the patois of the lower classes.^ In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Bruce 
reported that the Agaus “ receive an immense 
** profit in gold ; for, below these to the south 
and west, is the gold country nearest to Abys- 
“ sinia, none of that metal being anywhere found 
'* in Abyssinia itself.*' ^ 

In Cosmas* time the traveller to the gold- 
country from Agau found his road made difficult 
by a multitude of rivers all of which flow into 
"'the Nile.” So, we find that the gold- count r\^ 
was somewhere near the upper reaches of the 
Nile, and, moreover, that caravans started out 
from the west side of Lake Tsana and then 
encountered many rivers that had to be crossed. 
This makes it quite certain that the traders* 
objective was the land of the Qamamyl in Fazoqli 
through which flows the River Toumat on its way 
to join the Blue Nile. Fazoqli and the River 
Toumat are actually ‘‘the remotest in Ethiopia ’* 
for they are on the present-day frontier between 
Abyssinia and the Sudan. 


^ Cust, R. X. : The 3/o^ern Language^' of Africa, i, 
p- 131. 

* Beke in Froc. of the Philological Society (1845), ii, 
pp. 91, 92 ; id.. On the Geographical Distribution of the 
Languages of Abe^sinia and the Xeighboitring Gauntries 
(Edinburgh, 1849), p, 3. A resume of this will be found 
in Cust, loc. cit. 

^ Bruce, J. : Travels in Abyssinia (1790, 4'), ii, p. 432. 
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This can be deduced from the remarkable way 
in which the description of the journey in the 
sixth century tallies with that of Cailliaud and 
Ismayl Pasha at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
even though the approach was from a different 
direction. Both of these journey’s were under- 
taken for the same reason. It was the lure of 
gold. Both accounts speak of the number of 
rivers crossed. Cosmas remarks on '“the multi- 

tude of rivers," while Cailliaud says that near 
the gold-washings Des torrens multiplies ren- 
“ daient not re marche extremement penible.*’ ^ 
Moreover, both describe the gold produced in 
almost the same words. Cosmas says it came 
*’ in nuggets like little lupins," while according to 
Cailliaud the local negro chief said that at the 
season of the rains pieces were sometimes found 
of the size of a kidne}" bean (d'un haricot).” On 
another occasion Cailliaud says the gold is some- 
times found in fairly big pieces. ^ More than 
thirty years earher Bruce had said that the 
Shangalla, i.c. the negroes of Fazoqli possess 
“ gold in small pellets " with which they buy 
commodities from the Agows.^ Naturally the 
washings also produced gold dust. 

The centre of the gold-bearing district is the 
country of the Qamamyl in the valley of the 
River Toumat, but the sands of the neighbouring 
mountains Aqaro, Fakoumkom, Fadoqah, and 
Taby also produce a little gold. There is not 
only more gold in the Qamamyl country, but it is 
the best ; that from other places being alloyed 
with silver and of a greenish yellow colour, or else 
with platinum when its colour is greyish yelIo\\ . 
The natives said that the gold-bearing region 
covered an area of only about twenty leagues. 

Cailliaud did not find a great deal of gold, and 
got the idea that there was not much to be ob- 
tained. In this he was unfortunate for Bruce 
reports large quantities originating thence. He 
is very emphatic that all the gold which comes into 
Abyssinia comes from the negroes (Shangalla) of 
Fazuclo (Fazoqli) on the west of Ras el Fil, and 
from nowhere else in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary. He also says that the 

® Cailliaud : Voyage d MeroL an Fleuve Blanc, an deld 
de Fazoql (1820), iii, p. 12. 

“ Ibid,, p. lU. 

* Ibid., p. 18, ‘ ptpites (run assez gros volume.' 

® Bruce, iii, p. 737. 

Cailliaud. pp. 2, 18, 19. 

Bruce, iv, p. 327. It i^ actually to the south-we^t, 
as indeed his map shows it to be. Sir Samuel Baker, 


Agows, who get their gold from the Shangalla, 
pay 1,000 ounces of gold as part of their tribute 
to the king of Abyssinia, and moreover the post 
of the official called ‘ the accountant of the 
Agows ’ is worth another 1,000 ounces.^- Again, 
Banja paid its tribute in honey and gold, while 
Metakel and Zeegam paid theirs in gold only. 
All these are situated in the land of the Agows. 
Sancaho paid 100 ounces of gold, and Ras el Fil, 
of which Bruce was made governor, and which 
was one of the markets for the Fazoqli gold, used 
to pay 400 ounces as tribute. An Abyssinian 
described the Ras el Fil gold as being " as good 
as any Christian gold whatever." Kuara, a 
country to the west of Agau and north-east of 
Fazoqli was said to be abounding in gold, not 
“ of its own produce, but that of its neighbour- 
hood.'' 

As has just been seen, at the end of the 
eighteenth century the Shangalla (negroes of 
Fazoqli) were still using “ gold in small pellets ” 
to pay for their purchases from the Agaus, and 
it is interesting to note that one of the things 
the}* bought with it was still iron,i7 just as it had 
been in Cosmas' day some twelve hundred and 
fifty years before. Similarly Fazoqli gold was 
still being exported to the Red Sea coast at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. At that 
time the Sennaar merchants bought the gold at 
Ras el Fil and took it to Suakin. Thence it went 
to Jeddah, where it was given in payment for 
India goods, 

Thus, there can be no doubt that the gold trade 
which Cosmas was describing was that of Fazoqli, 

The Albert Xyanza, i, p. 7, says that Ras el Fil is the 
modern Gallabat. Gallabat is still a great market place 
on the frontier between Abyssinia and the Sudan. 
Bruce, loc. dt.. says that the custom house was situated 
at Ras el Fil. 

Bruce, iii, p, 740. 

Ibid., iii, p. 739. 

Ibid., iv, p. 326. The statement that Ras el Fil 
appeared to be the principal market for gold is made by 
J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Xubia, p. 309, and cj. 
Cailliaud, ii, p. 29,5. 

Bruce, iii. p. 365. 

Ibid,, lii, p. 259, 

Ibid., op, cit., li, p. 432: iii, p. 737. Their other 
purchases besides iron were copper, beads, and skins. 
Lnlike Cosmas Bruce does not mention salt, though 
this has been, and still may be, a commodity that formed 
the small change of Abyssinia. 

Burckhardt, o-p, cit., pp. 309, 310. At Sennaar the 
ounce was worth 12 dollars : at Shendy, 16 ; at Suakin, 
20 ; at Jeddah, 22 dollars. 
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and in the next sections it will be shown that the 
name Sasu which Cosmas gives to the country 
was almost certainly a niiscopy of the name 
Kasu, Cush, the upper Xile country. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
situation of the land of Sasii.^^ In discussing 
the shape of the earth Cosmas speaks of •' the 
“frankincense country called Barbaria, lying 
‘‘ along the ocean, and not near but at a great 
“ distance from the land of ^Sasu, which is the 
“ remotest part of Ethiopia ’ (p. ol). Yet in his 
account of the gold trade Cosmas says it was 
near the ocean,’’ and again in his commentary 
on the Greek inscription which he copied at 
Adulis he says Beyond this [i.(\ Sasu), and also 
“ beyond the country of the Barbareotes. the 
'' people who trade in frankincense, lies the 
“ Ocean,’’ On the other hand, he also says that 
“ the sources of the river Xile lie somewhere in 
“ these parts,” and that on the road thither the 
traveller encounters “ a multitude of rivers all of 
“ which flow into the Xile.” In this Greek in- 
scription at Adulis the unnamed king says he 
reduced the nations " on the West to Ethiopia 
** and Sasu.” Hence, there can be no doubt 
that Sasu did lie to the west of Abyssinia. From 
this it follows that its rivers would flow into the 
Xile, and that it would be in " the remotest part 
“ of Ethiopia ” and ” at a great distance from " 
“ the frankincense country,” /.c. Arabia and 
Somaliland and the Red Sea. Hence again. 
Cosmas’ remark, which he makes three times 
(twice in the passages quoted and again elsewhere ) . 
that Sasu was " near the ocean ” is hardly a 
mistake, but would be due to the ideas that were 
then current as to the Ocean and even to the 
sources of the Xile. The second statenuait, that 
in his commentary, that the Ocean lies beyoml 
Sasu makes it clear that Cosmas envisagefl Sasu 
as being somewhere near the Western Ocean. 
His mi.stake would lie in thinking that the 
frankincense traders also lived out there in the 
west, as well as on the Arabian coast. It is his 
mention of these as well as his omission to delinc 
the use he makes of the word ‘ oc*ean,' wliethcr 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean or the Western Ocean, 
that has made students think of Sasu in terms of 
the Red Sea. 

For re'^iirnes of the.'.c .sf-r McCriniile, 

p. 63, note 1 ; p. 65, note 1 ; \Vins?tedt, K. (>. : The 
Christian Topography of Cosmas JndiropleH^tes, ])p. 336. 
337. 

McCrindle. p. 6)5. 
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Others have thought of a country now called 
Susa to the south of Kalla, which is itself on the 
southern confines of Abyssinia. Xot only is it 
not to the west of Ethiopia, but on the contrarv 
is due south, and would be as far away as the 
borders of Kenya and Uganda. A hundred years 
ago the journey from there to Gondar was so 
difficult and dangerous that arrangements had to 
be made by whicli priests could be saved the 
trouble of going there for their ordination. 

As a matter of fact the word Sasu is no doubt 
a miscopy from the Greek inscription of a word 
Ka^u. Anyone Avho has copied an ins(Tiption 
will know how misleading the marks on the stone 
can bo, how deceptive the lighting may be, and 
how easy it mio-ht be to copy a K as a 27 in a 
name one did not know. Having discovered a 
name SaMi. CoMiias evidently continued to use it 
for the country the real name of which was Kasu. 
Ihis name. Kasu. is used by Aeizana in his 
Ethiopic inscription at Aksum in which he 
records his comjuest of the Her oi tic lands be- 
tween the Takazze and the Xile -- Kasu is 
beyond Ethiopia and like the ‘ Sasu ' of Cosmas 
it is to the W'e>t of it. Thus, Cosmas in fact tells 
us that the country whence came the " nuggets 
'■ of gold lik(^ little lupins called ianeJutras " w'as 
in Cush, the Meroitic country of the Xile lands. 
This information proves to bo in consonance with 
the rest that we have been able to deduce as to 
the situation of that country, for it is there that 
Fazoqli lies whence comes ” gold in small pellets ‘ 

“ the size of a kidney bean.” 

Having settled the position of ^Sasu-Kasu some 
paragraphs may be devoted to the other in- 
formation contained in the passage. In the first 
piai'C there is the <iuestion of the time taken by 
the caravan on its journey, which was six months 
for the journey to Fazoqli and back again. This 
seems excessive, yet as it w as only sent out every 
other year instead of eacli year some weight must 
be attached to it. As ('osmas verv rightlv 
observes the cattle which accompanied the out- 
ward journey must liave slowed down progress 
very greatly. But siqiposing the outward journey 
had taken four months, that would leave tw"o 


Krapf, L. ; Trar^ls anti Jjahoiuf^ m 

Cast Africa, p. 49. 

Lit t maun, t. : }Jent'^('}ie Ak-'mnt-Kxpijlition, iv, 
}){). 33, 34 : Ju^tr. xi, 11. 4, JS, 36. had already 

rrahzisl that Sasu nni>.t in way havt' hccni intended 

for Ka>n. 
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months for the hurried return. Bruce seems to 
have taken only twenty-nine days of actual 
travelling apart from stoppages on his journey, 
which was one of some distance, from Gondar to 
Basboch on the Xile opposite Sennaar.-^ But 
then his road was not obstructed by a multitude 
of rivers. 

Considerable inquiry has not resulted in any 
satisfactory derivation for the word tancliara, 
which Cosnuis uses for the nuggets of gold like 
little lupins. Winstedt, p. 337, quotes Lagarde’s 
remarks on the vord.^-^ It occurs once elsewhere 
as rdyxovpos. which the scholiast to the passage 
says means ^ gold,’ and adds that it is ‘ the 
Persian word.' However, a long search through 
modern Persian, Zend, and old Persian diction- 
aries has produced nothing like it. La croze, 
whom Lagarde quotes, is therefore no doubt 
right in considering this statement to be a 
mistake. Lagarde's further reference to the 
Arabic tankar is not helpful, for that means 
' borax,' and is found in Persian and Turkish 
with the same meaning, and again in English as 
tincal meaning * crude borax We come nearer 
with the word tcindkdr, which is so rare that it 
occurs only once in the Ethiopic Bible, i.t. in 
Job, xxviii, 19. There it is used to translate the 
Hebrew' pitdah Kush, which the Septuagint 
renders by ' topaz of Ethiopia.' Topaz from the 
island in the Bed Sea is indeed of a beautiful 
transparent golden colour. Hr. L. D. Barnett 
kindly tells me that the word might be derived 
from the Semitic root n-q-r, and could then 
correspond to the Arabic naqrah which has * an 
ingot of molten metal * for one of its subordinate 
meanings. But in this case the ‘ q ' w ould have 
been changed to a ‘ k,' which is not as it should be. 

There remains the possibility of tanchara being 
a word from the language of the negroes of 
Fazoqli from whom the nuggets of gold came. 
To-day there are two words in this language for 
gold, hod a (hota), and ivahivadir^ but since Cosmas' 
day the language has probably been changed by 
the Shilluk invasion at the beginning of the 

23 Bruce, iv, pp. 272-426. 

2^ Lagarde, A. P. de : Rpliqmcp Juris Ecclesiastici 
Antiquissimce (Graece e(iidit), pp. ix. x. 

23 Presumably also the Sanskrit tuttqkana, which al^o 
means * borax,’ Monier- Williams, Sanskrit- Englu^h Dic' 
tionnry, p. 429, cols. 2, 3. 

2’’ Heepe in Mitt, Seminars oriental isrhen Sprachen, 
xxxi, Dritte Abt. pp. 213, 221, 
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sixteenth century a.d. Words of similar form 
to tanchara are liable to occur in Fazoqli and its 
neighbourhood. Thus, in Gonga to the south of 
the Blue Xile in Abyssinia gold is called ancho,-'^ 
which may have to do with tanchara. Further, 
in this direction we have a mountain named 
Tankara, and at the north-western corner of Lake 
Tsana, a town called Tankal. Tankal was, there- 
fore, at the northern end of Agau, and on the 
road from Aksum to the gold- country. At the 
southern end of the lake the negroes of Agau- 
mider call gold barubera,-^ which is the same type 
of formation as tatichara, and in the Fazoqli 
language itself there is a word tingalo, which is 
practically the same formation as tanchara. But 
beyond showing this It is of no u.se to the present 
argument, for it does not mean ‘ gold/ but ‘ to 
chew .' Perhaps research in some of these 
African languages will be more fruitful in results 
than anything yet attempted. 

Cosmas provides yet another account of the 
wdl-knowm dumb trade. Herodotus, iv, 196, is 
the standard instance. On that occasion it took 
place on the West Coast of Africa, and there, as 
in Sasu-Kasu, the natives paid for their purchases 
in gold. There is also an account in The Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea of what reads like the 
same type of trade in China, where it is mala- 
bathrum that the natives bring. 

The import of salt at so early a date is interest- 
ing. There has always been a need for that 
condiment in the interior of Africa, and in some 
tribes it has been the perquisite of the king, only 
to be presented on occasions to a favoured few. 
In Abyssinia blocks of salt have even had a 
currency value, forming the small change of the 
country. The value of each was tw'opence.^- 
In telling his life-story a slave said that he had 
been sold from hand to hand until at last he 
came into the possession of the king of Shoa. 
He w as sold first for 40 pieces of salt, then for 60, 
then for 80, then for 100, after that for 12 dollars, 

2^ Beke in Proc. of the Philological Society (1845), ii, 

p. 101. 

2* Ibid., loc. cit. 

2® Heepe in op. cit., p. 221. 

30 Schoff, W. H, : The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
pp. 48, 49, §65. In his note to this pa.ssage on p. 281 
Schoff quotes yet other examples from antiquity. 

3^ See for instance, Bruce, lii. pp. 736. 737 ; Paulit- 
'^ehke. Ethnograjthie Xordost-Afrikas, p. 317. 

3 2 Stern, H, A. : Wayidenngs among the Falashas in 
Abqs.'^inia, p. 307. 
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and finally for 14 dollars. ^ 3 Just at the time that 
Cosmas was recording the importation of salt 
into Abyssinia, the Bushongo tradition tells of 
the discovery of a method of making it far away 
to the west on the Shari River near Lake Chad. 
It was done by burning certain plants and using 
the ashes. For this thanks were due to the 
wife of the great culture-hero Woto, who was a 
mulatto and was reigning about a.d. 510, as has 
been computed from the national king-Hst.-^^ 

The “ encampment, which they fence round 
" with a great hedge of thorns ” is the zaribah of 
modern times, which is still made in the same 
way. 

Cosmas* remarks about the winter and the 
rainy season in Sasu-Kasu are so inaccurate as 
they stand, and yet so right, that there must be 
some explanation. It is to be found in the pre- 
conceived notion, which he of necessity had, that 
the rain comes in the winter. Indeed, he 
expresses it three times when he speaks of ” the 

^vinter and its rains ’* and ' in winter on account 
‘'of the heavy rains” and "during the three 
‘‘ months (of winter) the rain falls in torrents." 
In Alexandria whence he came, of course, the rain 
does come in vinter, but in Abyssinia the climate 
is quite different. Cosmas mistakes about the 
weather and the seasons in Sasu-Kasu become 
intelligible when viewed in this light. As a matter 
of fact his statement falls into two parts, each of 

Kapf, J. L. : Travels and Mi.ssionnr>i Laboar.s in 
East Africa, p. 51. 

Torday and Joyce : Lev BnAiongo. pp. '22, 2.3. 
This art of salt -making was part of a great culture- 
complex which the Hushongo received during oto 
reign, including the knowledge of iron- working, the 
practice of circumcidon, the use of individual personal 
names, and the trial by poison, pp. 21. 37. Packets of 
^.alt are used as currency by the Bakongo, p. 94. tor 
an intertribal in salt, see pp. 94. 134, 26S. tor the 
improved art of preparation, see pp. 134, 275, and for the 
legend of how this improvement wa> discovered, -see 
p. 236, For a detailed description of this method of 
preparing salt and of the product in the Ka'-ai-Lukenye 
region, see J. Maes, \otes sur les populations des hassins 
du Kasaiy de la Lukenie, et da. lac Leopold II, pp. 1U5-1 1 8. 
In Abyssinia the people of Tigre, and more still the 
Danakil, are the great salt-makers. They get the ^alt 
from Lake Assal, and export it in package.> of 34 kgm>. 
P. Paulitschke. op. cit.^ p. 234. Lake A^.^al I's in the direc- 
tion of Adulis, I^ this where Colmar.” salt came from ? In 
Somaliland the natives of the far interior use the ashc'-. 
of salty plants. Ibid., he. cit. In East Africa the Jagga 
soak a salty earth in water and u-^e the rer'Ulting brine, 
Krapf, op. cit., pp. 244, 245. 

Torday and Joyce, op. cit., pp. 21, 37. 


which is composed of a correct observation and 
a mistaken deduction. On top of this there is 
an implication whicli is merely a muddle. 

In the first part Cosmas says that " the people 
" there (in Sasu-Kasu) have their winter at the 
■‘time we have our summer.” As no part of 
Abyssinia even reaches the Equator, this state- 
ment requires explanation. If, however, we 
realize that he would have thought of ' winter ' as 
the rainy season, which it is in Alexandria, this 
part of his account is found to be correct. In 
Fazoqli both C’ailliaud and Bruce say that the 
rainy season begins in April, and it lasts five 
months according to Cailliaud,36 or eight months 
according to Bruce,^“ i.e. till August or Xovember. 
If we may split the difference between them, we 
could say that it normally lasts to about the end 
of September or beginning of October. Thus, we 
find that the rainy .season in the gold-country, 
which Cosmas presumed to be the winter as it is 
in his own Alexandria, does correspond very well 
to the Alexandrian summer. This also begins 
at the end of April and la.sts to early October. 

In the second part of the statement Cosmas 
says that " It (the winter) begins in the month of 
" Epiphi of the Egyptians and continues till 
" Thoth and during the three months the rain 
" falls in torrents.” Here again his preconception 
of the identity of the winter and the rainy season 
has led him astray, for modern observation shows 
that in Abyssinia the two are separated. Thus, 
a general statement of weather conditions for 
Abyssinia as a whole says that the " winter, or 
” the cold season, lasts from October to February,” 
and " the rainy season proper, caused by the 
" south-west monsoon, lasts from June to mid- 
" September.” Coming nearer to Fazoqli, in the 
region of the Sobat sources, for instance, the rains 
begin earlier than June,^^ and in Fazoqli itself, 
as has just been seen, they are said to begin as 
early as April. Thus, there is an intermediate 
season beginning in February which varies in 
different parts of the country from about two to 
four months in length. Hence, Cosmas* estimate 
of three months for one of the seasons in Abys- 
sinia is a very fair one. But unfortunately for 
him it is neither wintry nor rainy, but it is the 
dry, hot season. However, Cosmas is not only 

Cailliaud. lii, p, 56. 

Bniee : Travels in Abg^sinia (1813, 8'), vii, p. 111. 

Encpclopjcedia Britannica, eleventh edition, s.v. 
Abyssinia^ p. 85. 
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right about the length of this season but a]^u 
about the months that he gives to it ; Epiplii, 
Mesore, and Thdth. For in a.d. ,')22 Epiphi 1st 
fell on 15 February and the last day of Thoth 
fell on 21 May,'^*^ while the intermediate season in 
Abyssinia runs from February to something after 
April. 

Finally, though he does not detiniteJy say so, 
his text includes the extraordinary implication 
that the summer at his own city of Alexandria 
lasted from Epiphi to Thoth, i.r. from the middle 
of February to the end of I\Iay. This is an 
egregious mistake, for he must very well have 
kno\\Ti that the Alexandrian summer runs from 
the end of April to the end of September or early 
October. Presumably he either did not notice 
the discrepancy, or else his basic confusion having 


The Eg\{)tiaii^ reckoiu‘(l in a \oar nf 30.") day>^ 
instead of 305 Hence, tbe'ir calernlar retrograded 
through the >ea"»on-. at the rate of one <Jdy every tour 
year-. The vi'-it of Co--ma'^ took place in a.d. d2'2, or 
3S3 years after the era in a.d. 13le making the rcLOsinn 
to be lai (lays. As Epiphi l>t ouglit to fall on 22 5[ay, 
It would have fallen 96 days earlier m a.d. 022, i.e. on 
l.> Ft'hruarv. and the la.st tlay of Thoth would have 
fallen on 21 May. MrCriiulle. p .")3, note 2, inake> the 
statement that Epiphi to Thoth repre.sents July to 
September. Howe\er he may ha\-e arri\'ed at such a 
re^iult It i'^ not i-orrect, tlie calculation being a.-, abovt'. 
Win.stedt make< no attempt to define the period. 


led him into such a muddle he finally left the 
statement to stand as it was. But fortunately 
this does not invalidate his information about the 
times and seasons in Abyssinia. 

Thus, it has become evident that Cosmas' 
account of the gold trade of 8a su is actually one 
of the gold trade of Fazoqli on the frontier 
between the Sudan and Abyssinia. It is also 
clear that iron was one of the imports whicli the 
natives of Fazoqli received in return for their 
gold. This will be dealt with in a companion 
article. 

Though they do not concern us here, it may 
be noted that Bruce gives further details about 
the gold deposits in VoL Vll of the 8^^ edition 
of 1813. On p. 109 he says that in Fazuclo and 
on the River Yaboiis ’* the gold is all found in 
red earth : wherever that is, is gold ; wherever 
that is not, is none." On p. Ill he repeats that 
gold is found in red earth, and adds that the 
people wash for it. "It is nowhere found in 
mines." 

He gives another scrap of information about 
the gold trade on p. 212 of Vol. IV of the 4^ 
edition of 1790, where he says that the Abys- 
sinia ns wrap up their ingots of gold in silk 
paper. 


SOME PRELIMINARY NOTES ON MERU AGE GRADES. Bi/ E. Mary Holding. With iJiarjram 
on pp. 60-61. 


I Of the Kenya tribes the best knoMii are the 
^ ■ Masai, the Kikuyu, and the Kamba. 
There is very little literature dealing with the 
tribes living on the Eastern and Xorth Eastern 
slopes of Mount Kenya, though some study has 
been made of the Embu-Ohuka-Mwimbi peoples 
by Orde Browne, and of the Tharaka, by Lind- 
blom, Champion, and Dundas. To the north of 
the Mwimbi and Tharaka, near neighbours also of 
both the Kikuyu and Kamba peoples, are to be 
founfi the Meru -speaking iieoples. numbering 
roughly some 150.000. Their tribal organization 
contains many elements common to the Kikuyu, 
and shows also some evidence of Masai influence. 

So far as 1 know, the only published work dealing 
with the ethnology of the Meru people is C. W, 
Hobley’s study, TJie Akamha and other Ea>^t 
African Tribes.^ which contains a short chapter 

[ 58 


on ■ the Mweru.* A more recent unpublished 
study by Mr. \V. H. Laughton - is limited to a 
study of men's institutions, and the whole field of 
women's institutions and activities remains un- 
touched. The present article will describe the 
system of age groupings among the Meru, 
supplementing Mr. Laughton's material with in- 
formation about the women's groups and their 
function within the society. 

The present tribal organization of the Meru is 
said to date back to the time when they migrated 
from a place known as Mbwa, somewhere to- 
wards the East, on the other side of the Tana 


^ Cambndixe University Pre^s, 1910. 

“ Ari IntroflHctory Study of the Meru People. Un- 
fortunately it has not been possible to obtain the author's 
permission to quote from tbi^ manuscript, to which I am 
ifi’eatlv indebted. 
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river. Legend has it that the Meru were there 
in a state of servitude and suffered persecution at 
the hands of their overlords. 

An interesting feature of the present organiza- 
tion of the tribe is the existence of the ninnerous 
sub-divisions, which, in the absence of a powerful 
hereditary chieftainship, supply the need for 
leadership and co-operative effort. The tribe is 
divided by kinship into clans and families, aiifl 
geographically according to localities. The three 
main geographical divisions are Igembe, Imenti. 
and Tigania. Igembe is the section to the nf)rth. 
including the Jombeni range. Tigania is the 
section in central Meru, from the foothills of the 
Jombeni range to the forest belt. Imenti is the 
southern section on the other side of the forest 
belt. Each of these is sub-divided into smaller 
local groups. IVIr. Laughton gives a list of Sb such 
local groups together with the names of clans 
living there. Each area regarded as a unit is 
generally the home of several clans, and clans 
within any area appear to be restricted to that 
area. Many of the clans have myths of origin, 
some of which indicate that they were totemic. 

In addition to the geographical divisions and 
the clans, there are three other divisions known 
as Anjiru, Xjeru, and Xtune, These mean re- 
spect ivelv, the black pef>ple, the white, and the 
red. Informants say the names originated at the 
time their forefathers left Mbwa. In the course 
of their flight they had to cross a wide river bed. 
The people who call themselves Anjiru are said to 
be the descendants of those who crossed the 
water during the night, while Xjeru are the 
descendants of those who crossed during the day. 
and Xtune of those who crossed at daybreak. 
These names appear to have little significance 
nowadays except that in giving his clan -name a 
person will sometimes add that he is Anjiru, 
Xjeru, or Xtune. There is. however, considerable 
pleasant rivalry between members of the various 
groups. Quite recently I witnessed a dancing 
competition between the girls of Anjiru and 
Xjeru. 

The most significant feature of the Meru tribal 
organization is the intricate system of age grades 
which cuts across family and clan loyalties, and 
wLich originally provided both the group of 
warriors who w^ere responsible for the defence of 
the country and the group of elders wdio had 
administrative power. As among the Kikuyu 
and Masai, there are circumcision groups. Men 
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circumcised within a certain period of time are 
considered to belong to the same generation or 
nthuki. Each generation has its own name, given 
at the time of entry to the wwriors' dormitory 
(gnnru). From the time of leaving Mbwa up till 
103S there have been 19 nthuki. Another set 
which had been conducting circumcision cere- 
monies f{jr a number of years is now^ complete 
and has been given a name. Omitting this last, 
whose name I do not know', the six previous age 
groups are Kiruja, Miriti, i\Iurimgi, Kiremana, 
Kaburia, and Kobai. 

The term ntluiki is also used in reference to two 
larger units — Xtiba and Kiruka. There is always 
one age group w'hich has responsibility for the 
administration of the country and w'hich w'ill be 
either Xtiba or Kiruka. Some members of this 
group from each clan comprise the elders' council 
(kifund), which has judicial pow'cr. The age group 
succeeding the elders w'ho are in pow’er consists 
of young married men, w'ho are called nrnnu. 
This is really a term of contempt, but by courtesy 
they are called elders. They in turn are suc- 
ceeded by the group of warriors who are serving 
their term of defending the country. The eiders 
in office regard this group of w'arriors as belonging 
to them, and for a period of about ten years the 
warriors have active responsibility in the defence 
of the country, while the elders have administra- 
tive responsibility. If the officiating elders are 
ntiba, the warriors are ntibn. Likewise the group 
succeeding the elders [arudu) will be kiruka and 
that succeeding the warriors (ntani) w ill be kiruka. 
This can be illustrated from the last few' age 
groups : the present w'arriors are ntiba ; kiruja. 
now' married men, are kiruka : nnriti. now elders, 
are ntiba : mnrumji. now' ex-elders, are kiruka. 
The significance of the groups ntiba and kiruka 
can be best understood in relation to the cere- 
mony of ntu'iko which takes place about every 
ten or tw'elve years, and which regulates the 
period of office or service covered by each age 
group. 

The date of the ntiviko ceremony is decided by 
the elders. Before the advent of British ad- 
ministration. it was accompanied by a dramatiza- 
tion of war. When the elders had been in office 
ten or tw'elve years, and the w'arriors had com- 
pleted the same period of service, the noviciate 
warriors would try to drive out the warriors from 
their dormitory. Assisting the noviciate warriors 
w'ould be the noviciate elders, and w'ith the 
59 ] 
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MERU AGE GRADES 


Approximate age 

Ceremonies marking stages in 
life of individual 

Descriptive terms for individuals 
at various stages 

New bom baby 


Uukenke 

First week 

Kugwurira rnivana 

(uncovering the child) 

K u u m aa ria m wa na 

(taking out the child) 

Gakenke 

Second year 
(weaning) 

Kwenja ncinri cia Jciinda 
(shaving the first hair) 

male 

Kaiji 

female 

Gakenye 

7 years 

(second teeth) 




14 years 

(approx, puberty) 

Gutura matu 

(piercing the ears) 

JMwiji 
{see col. 8) 

Mukenye 

male 

female 

16 

male 

female 

Gukuunva 7ikuuro 

(tattooing the body) 



18 

17 + 

17-h 

Initie 

SeclL 

female 

Mpayio 

it ion 
ision 

Ntani 
Muthaka 
(see col. 8) 

Ngutu 

28 

18 

Mar 

riage 

female 

Rites concerned with 
pregnancy and birth of 
first child 

^Muruau 

Muciere 

38-40 

28-30 

Mivithio 

(feast of millet beer) 

Kulia yt}ito 
(least) 

Kugeria aann matu 

(testing the children's ears) 

Initiation of first born 

ukuru 

Mukuru 

jM ivekuru 

JMwekuru 

50-}- 

40+ 

Initiation of youngest child 

M ukuru 

M ivekuru 

60-h 

50 + 


Stindiri 
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MERU AGE GRADES 


Ceremonies marking stages of 
advance of age group 

Age group names 

Tribal divisions 










male 

Kiigura kigurni 

female 

! 

1 

1 

! 

male 

female 

Referred to as belong- 
ing to huurii ya ciiji 
(>ec col. 3, yniviji) 


Vlinguri 

Gatuuri 

(secret society) 

1 Kugnra ukenye 
! (buying girlhood) 


Referred to as belong- 
' ing to buuru ya 

1 nthnka {see col. 3, 

diuthnka) 




1 

\ 


Kuitma Kiama gia 

Ramare 

(go through 
warriors’ council) 


i 

1 

Ktruka 

Xfiha 



Kirujn 

in 

r Kuuma Kiama gia 
^Nkomango 
j Kuuma Njuri 

Guknntkin ruuju nja 
(feast for age mates) 
Rurangi 

(feast for age mates) 

Kiaiun gin K ton ye 

Kngiri ga 

Kiijio ? 

Miriii 

Kcecenga 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Kiruka 

Joins elders of priestly i Joins group past child- 
grB.de bearing, participates 

in religious cere- 
monies 

dKinnnp TiritvU 

1 

Xtiba 


Kiremnna ycurnbi 

Kahuria M unynnge 

Kiruka 
y tihn 
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warriors would be the elders who had completed 
their term of office. When the noviciate elders 
and warriors had driven out their opponents, the 
defeated elders and warriors would agree to 
resign in favour of their conquerors, who would 
come into power. Each age group would then 
advance to a further stage. A feast would be 
prepared for the noviciate warriors, at which they 
would be given their age group name. The name 
chosen generally had some topical allusion to 
events which had recently taken place, or to 
exploits of the particular group. The ex- 
warriors were expected to retire from the warriors' 
dormitory and set up their own homesteads. 
Those who were formerly aruau would become 
noviciate elders, and after the fulfilment of 
certain obligations would be admitteri to the 
elders' council. 

These circumcision groups appear to corre- 
spond to the rika of the Kikuyu, and the poror 
of the Masai. There is, however, an important 
difference between the Meru and the Kikuyu 
system. According to Kenyatta.'^ the Kikuyu 
itivika ceremony only took place about every 
thirty years. It looks as if the Meru have been 
to some extent influenced by the Masai. It is 
interesting in this connexion to notice the greetings 
used between women of the respective groups 
ntiba and kiruka. Women of ntiba greet one 
another, ciohagine. The sign of yitiha is a goat, 
the name for which is ngine, and is said to be of 
3Iasai origin. Hence the greeting, clo-ba-ngine. 
Likewise the sign of kirvkn is a sheep, and the 
word for sheep, also of Masai origin, is iigilri. 
The women of kiruka use the greeting ciobagiiri. 

The age group system can be most readily 
understood by considering the relation between 
the ceremonies which mark the stages in the life 
of an individual, and those which mark the 
initiation of an age group. This is what I have 
attempted to do in the attached table. Every 
individual, as he or she grows up, passes through 
various stages of tribal life. From infancy on- 
wards, certain physiological stages are marked by 
ceremonies which give the individual new status 
within the society. 

Notes on the Chart (pp. 60-61). 

The first column in the chart shows the approxi- 
mate stages at which the ceremonies took place 

^ Facimj Mount Kenya^ J. Kenyatta. Seeker and 
Warburp:, 1938, 
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in pre- European times. The average age at 
jiiarriage is now considerably younger owing to 
the cessation of warriors' activities, and the 
circumcision age is also lower. The sixth and 
seventh columns give the ceremonies and pro- 
cedure which mark the advance of an age group. 

Stages of A d vn n ce of A ge ( rro u p . 

In addition to the ceremonies which mark the 
individual's change of status, there are other 
ceremonies for which some initial payment 
generally has to be made, which admit the in- 
dividual, in company with his or her age group, 
to the responsibilities and privileges of the next 
group. The two sets of ceremonies are inter- 
related. but should not be confused. 

Boys' Age Groups. 

Young boys and girls both have their age 
groups, and while these have no significance after 
initiation, they are interesting in that they fore- 
shadow the later stages of adult life. Mr. 
Laughton refers to three tests which the young 
boys have to undergo : — 

(1) Kugiira kigiimi ('buying kigumi^). — This 
takes place when the boy is considered old enough 
to leave his mother's hut and go to sleep with 
his father. The payment for admittance to this 
stage is a piece of chain long enough to reach from 
the neck to the knees of a big boy. In addition 
the boy is made to ‘ buy kigumi.' /.e. to submit to 
a beating by some of the older boys and the 
warriors. 

(2) Ndinguri. — In order to be promoted to this 
stage the boy must provide a feast for the older 
boys, after which he is regarded as an older boy. 

(3) Gatuuri. — This, like kigumi, consists of a 
beating, but unlike kiguyni is regarded as entrance 
to a secret society. Members claim to have the 
power of witchcraft. 

Girls Age Groups. 

In his manuscript Mr. Laughton refers to the 
existence of girls' and women's age groups, but 
most of his informants were men, and the tendency 
of Meru menfolk is to minimize the significance 
of women's institutions. This may be due either 
to ignorance of their function or to a desire to 
maintain secrecy about them, for fear of incurring 
the wrath of the wnmen's council. In writing 
about the Kikuyu, Kenyatta refers to a system of 
age grouping among girls and women, which is 
] 
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parallel to that among boys and men. Again, 
both Hobley ^ and Kenyatta refer to a women ‘s 
council among the Kikuyu, but neither of these 
WTiters describes the function of women's age 
groups and their significance in the society. ]My 
own investigations among the Meru women have 
convinced me of the existence of girls' and 
women's age groups, which are almost parallel 
to those of the men. They are to some extent 
subservient to those of the boys and men, but 
nevertheless have their own definite place in 
Meru society. 

My informants told me that there are girls’ 
groups corresponding to those of the small boys 
referred to above. Each of these has its own 
name. While boys purchase their admittance to 
the next age group by trials of ordeal, the test for 
girls lies in the proof of culinary ability, fore- 
shadowing the time when it will be their re- 
sponsibility to prepare food for important tribal 
ceremonies. 

Kugura ukenyf. — The first important stage for a 
group of girls is when they are admitted to the 
group of senior girls, who are considered to belong 
to the biiuru of the warriors. An African in- 
formant explained this term as follows ; ” Among 
'■ the Meru it is the custom to build dormitories 
(gaaru) for the warriors of each clan. Each 
“ dormitory has its o\^ti name. If a warrior goes 
“ away from home to a district where he is not 
knowm, he will be asked, ' To which bnuru do 
‘ you belong ( ' The meaning is. To which 
‘ gaaru do you belong i ' In the same way. if a 
girl is friendly with a warrior of a certain gaaru, 
she will be referred to as a girl of the buurii of 
so and so." 

When the nubile girls are about to be circum- 
cised, the age group succeeding them make 
preparations for the ceremony of ' buying girl- 
hood,' This appears to be parallel to the ndinguri 
test of the boys. A feast of porridge and veget- 
ables is provided for the older girls. After the 
feast there is dancing, during which each girl who 
has provided half a calabash of food is given one 
of the special girls' names, and at the same time 
the whole age group is given a name. 

Until they have passed through this ceremony 
the girls associate with the young men and are 
known as the girls of the huuru of the young men. 
Aftenvards they are allowed to associate with the 

^ Bantu Beliefs and Magic, London. (Witherby), 
1938. 
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warriors. Originally it was from this group that 
the warriors selected their future wives. Thus the 
age grade system not only provided the group of 
warriors who defended the country, it also 
provided the group of girls who would ultimately 
become their wives. 

The respective cere uk) nies for boys and girls 
are put side by side on the chart, but it should be 
noticed that the uninitiated girls associate with 
the warriors. Thus there may be considerable 
discrepancy between the marriage ages of men 
and women. The woman gets married im- 
mediately the period of seclusion following 
initiation is over, while for the man there follows 
the period of warrior service during which he is 
not expected to get married. 

Adult Age Groups and the Working of Councils, 

After marriage, a woman is considered to 
belong to the same age group as her husband, in 
spite of the difference in their ages. Thus a 
woman who marries a man of Miriti is regarded 
as belonging to that group. There are, however, 
nthuki names for the women, corresponding to 
the various men's age groups. For instance, 

The wives of Miriti are called Xcecenga : 

,, Murungi are called Tirindi : 

.. Kireinana are called Xcurubi : 

Kaburia are called Munyange. 

The married people, men and women, are 
divided into three main groups ; 

(^7) Young married people with one or more 
small children. 

(b) Those whose eldest child is ready for 

circumcision. 

(c) Those whose children are all circumcised. 

(a) The men of this group {aruau) have re- 
linquished warriors' duties and for a period of ten 
years or more are free from responsibility either 
in the protection or administration of the country. 
They may attend meetings of the men's council 
{kiarna) but have no authority. Their wives also 
have no authority among the women. They are 
allowed to attend other women at childbirth, not 
in an official capacity but as learners. Thev are 
also responsible for the preparation of food at the 
circumcision feasts. 

(b) This is the important group and the one 
which is in power. When the new warriors enter 
the gaaru. the aruau prepare to come into power. 
After making numerous pavments to the group 
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who have completed their term of office, the 
latter agree to })ass them through Icinma, and 
initiate them into the traditional lore of the 
elders. 

Kiamncjia 'Skomnngo. — In each district, shelters 
are built, and instruction is given to the novi- 
ciates, relating to the preservation of traditional 
law and custom for the benefit of posterity. At 
the same time, a few outstanding leaders, from 
the age group succeeding them, are instructed. 
All Avho have been initiated in this way are con- 
sidered to belong to the Kiarna gin Xkomango 
(■ Council of stone These men are now eligible 
to be elected to the Kiainn gia Xjuri Xceke, which 
is the selected body exercising judicial power. 
But while initiation to Kiarna gia Xkomango is for 
the whole age group, that to Xjnri Xceke is 
optional. The entrance fees are very heavy : 
thus membership is limited to a few outstanding 
and influential people, and those recognized by 
their clansmen as spokesmen (agamhi). 

Kiarna gia Xtonye. — The wives of the men who 
have passed through Kiarna gia Xkomayigo are 
responsible for imparting traditional knowledge 
to the younger women of the tribe. They too are 
initiated as a group to the women’s council, 
called Kiama gia Xtonye (' CVnmcil of entering 
in '). The women initiates are instructed by the 
age group preceding them. Instruction includes 
details connected with the Xtnto feast, which is 
the preliminary step preparatory^ t(^ the circum- 
cision of the eldest child. As among the men. 
there is also among the women a selected group 
of leaders who make U 2 J a smaller council. For 
her initiation to this, a woman dej)ends first 
on the status and wealth of her husband. A 
feast must be j^repared for the members of the 
smaller council, before she can be admitted to 
their group. Secondly, the women say she must 
have shown proof of lier willingness to co-operate 
ill women's affairs, and be recognized as an 
obedient and dutiful wife. I am noj sure if it is 
possible for a woman to be elected to this smaller 
council in her own right, or whether the wives of 
members of Xjnri Xceke are automaticalh' re- 
garded as the most .suitable candidates. Again, 
I am not sure of the name of this smaller council. 
There is a body of women who are known as 
Kagiri ga Xtijio (’ Circle of Crones '). At girls* 
initiation ceremonies these women form a close 
circle round the girl just prior to the oiieration. 

Mr. Laughton reganls the men's Kiama gia 

[ ' 


Xjnri Xceke as ' a court of arbitration, to main- 
** tain peace at home, in the conduct of family 
' affairs and in the disputes between individuals.” 
As far as I have been able to discover, the function 
of the women’s council falls under four main 
heads : 

1. To provide and prepare the food for the Xtnto 
feast and on other ceremonial occasions. 

2. To settle minor disputes between individuals, 
and to deal wdth offenders against traditional 
law. In cases when there was a denial of 
guilt it was the custom for the council to resort 
to a test called kuthnngntJia nkindwa {jumping 
the nkinelivn). The defendant and accused 
prepare porridge, which is given to the members 
of the council. After drinking the porridge, 
the old ladies settle down to judge the case. 
One old lady puts her body belt {kamuraitungu) 
on the ground. The accused are asked to jump 
over it. It is believed that if anyone who is 
guilty does this she will die. 

3. The initiation of girls, and the operation which 
accompanies it are the responsibility of the 
women's council, from which the women 
circumcisers are chosen. Just as the men be- 
longing to the set in power regard the warriors 
as belonging to them, so the women who are 
in office consider the girls who are ready for 
circumcision to belong to them. This is 
evident from the song they sing at the close 
of the circumcision ceremony. In 1938. when 
Tirindi were in power, they used to come away 
from the ceremonies singing. 

Ingn rignciara kimomonto 

The banana has borne an enormous child 

Irig)i ria mnko wa Tirindi 

The banana of a woman of Tirindi 

Rignciara kimomonto 

Has given birth to an enormous child. 

4. The members of the women's council have a 
jjart to play in certain religious ceremonies. 
When the rains fail, or at times of pestilence, the 
women collect the sacrificial sheep and present 
them to the elders. When calling the women 
together, the leaders sing, 

(domnka nri nja 

If any woman is at home 

Xdamicijiirct kivimha itende 

I will cause her to swell at the ankles. 

(r) These are the jjeople who have completed 
their term in office and whose children are all 
circumcised. Thev are mainlv concerned with 
] 
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responsibilities for religious ceremonies, as it is 
the men of this group who make the offerings at 
the tree shrines. The women participate in the 
ceremonies connected with drought oi* pestilence. 
Both men and women of this grou]) still attend 
the respective councils, but they gradually take 
a less and less active ]>art. In spite of the 
apparent rigidity of the age grade system, it is 
interesting to note that while it provides the 
successive groujvs from which the main body of 
the men's and women's councils are selected, the 
councils themselves cut across age grades. For 
instance, the men's Kiama gla in- 

cludes .some outstanding members of the age 
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grouj) succeeding the one in power, some members 
of the age group in power, and some elders of the 
senior age group. 

These notes describe the social organization as 
it is at the ])resent time. Although the warriors 
no longer defend their country, the elders have 
been enlisted to assist in administration under the 
system of Indirect Rule. The importance of the 
women's groipis lies chiefly in th(‘ field of educa- 
tion and of publit‘ health work, and further re- 
search Work is needed to see how the women's 
councils carry out tlieir duties on traditional lines 
and how they can be adapted to ]m>vide general 
welfare work f)n modern lines. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TANG-KNIFE. Bf/ 

University of Colorado. Illustrated . 

In 1941, 3, Dr. F. B. Steiner wrote 

on ■ Some Parallel Developments of the 
Semilunar Knife.' Among his illustrations, fig. o 
represents a ' stone blade with two knobs from 
the Japanese neolithic, reproduced from lig. 35, 10, 
of H. G. Mimro's Prehistoric Japan. Ihis 
specimen seems to me closely related, typo- 
logically speaking, to a series of flaked stone 
artifacts variously called, at first, ' ceremonial 
knives,' * specialized knives,' " fish knives ; later 
and probably better, ‘ notched knives, ' tanged 
knives,' and ‘corner-tang' artifacts, vhen in- 
cluding other implements together with knives, 
but displaying the same peculiar mode of 
hafting. 

The first reference concerning a ‘ corner- tang 
knife found in the American scientific literature 
dates back to 1897. It is a picture of such a 
specimen from Texas published by Thomas 
Wilson 1 (fig. 19, Plates 39). The second I found 
in Moorehead's Stone Age ni ^orth Aynenca- 
(p. 159, Vol. 1). In the course of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of l^astern W yoming, which 1 
conducted during the summer of 1931, came to 
my hands a splendid artifact, which I called a 
‘ ceremonial knife ' because of the perfection of 
its shape and finish, the lack of traces of hanl 
use, and the fact that this type was then con- 
sidered very rare. In my 1932 report 3 (pp. 
51-54) I described this specimen as folloAvs ; 
“ Its general shape is subtriangular, with slightly 
“ convex sides. It measures 102 mm. in length, 


Dr, E. B. R^naud, D^^partnu nt of Anthropology, 

fiO mm. in maximum breadth, and the thickness 
“ does not exceed fi mm., which is relatively thin 
’■ for a piece of that size. It is a biface implement 
“ which has been broadly flaked by percussion 
’■ and the edges have been ma<le sharp and 
■* regular by means of fine pre.'ssure retouches. 

’ The two long sides are almost perfectly sym- 
" metrical. The point is not sharp but somewhat 
” rounded. The heel is round and slopes in, thus 
" rendering the back line shf)rter than the working 
edge. At the upper right-hand angle of the 
“ specimen, two notches form a short stem. 

15 mm. vide, apparently made to allow hafting, 
“ although the nature and shape of the handle 
“ are unknown. This remarkable artifact had 
” been found in 1890, 20 feet below the present 
“ surface, in a thick hematite bed formerly used 
by the Indians of the region as a source of red 
“ pigment." 

In the same report I briefly described half-a- 
dozen other knives, of the same general class, but 
all with individual peculiarities of shapes, 
position of the stem or tang, and dimensions. 
Four of these specimens came from Colorado as 
well as that previously reported by ^loorehead ; 
two others were from South Dakota. 1 also 
called attention to one illustrated by ( alvin S. 
Brown in his Arch ecology of Mississippi -i (fig. 58), 
and another found in Rhode Island and figured 
in Moorehead's book- (fig. 143). These authors 
remarked that such artifacts are ‘ unusual, rare, 
and of difficult classification.' In spite of this, I 
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noted their being Avidely scattered, and stated 
the need for further research in order to establish 
their distribution and purpose. 

Four years later, in May, 1936, J. T, Patterson, 
of the University of Texas, published a booklet 
entitled The Corner-Tang Flint Artifacts of 
TexasS^ In it the author reports on 533 speci- 
mens coming from more than seventy counties, 
but principally from the central region of the 
state. He classifies them according to the 
relative position of the tang. His six types are 
thus named : (1) the base corner- tang ; (2) the 
diagonal corner- tang : (3) the back corner- 

tang : (4) the mid-back tang ; (5) bifurcated 

and two-tang pieces ; and (6) the re-worked 
pieces, which usually take the form of drills. 
The second type could be better designated as an 
oblique corner- tang. The first five types are 
obviously kniv^es ; those with a sharp forvv^ard 
point would function as excellent skinning- 
knives ; some with more rounded base-line and 
of type 4 or mid-back tang, could also be used as 
scrapers. His group Xo. 6 comprises pieces re- 


worked into sharp points, very serviceable as 
borers, whereas the blunt ones \v ere likely re-used 
as scrapers. All the types are well illustrated by 
photographs of actual specimens arranged in 
eleven plates. Patterson suggests the possible 
methods of hafting his fiv^e tjqAes of knives. He 
also worked out the relative frequency of the 
v'arious types found in Texas. It is interesting 
to note that 50 per cent, of the specimens belong 
to type 2 or ‘ diagonal corner-tang,’ 30-2 per cent, 
to type 3 of ' back corner-tang,’ and 15'6 per 
cent, to type 1 or * base corner-tang,' the others 
being v^ery weak. 

The author suggests that the hvx types suc- 
cessivelv^ developed in that order from the 
‘ common spearhead type of knife ' — that is to 
say, the long biface blade with tang or short 
stem at the base, both edges symmetrical and 
convex. One edge, which we may call the upper 
or dorsal edge, became straight or nearly so, 
while the lower or ventral edge remained convex. 
This is my owTi description, based on Patterson's 


illustrations, as well as the following explana- 
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tion. The tang, at first straight or parallel to 
the narrow base-line of the knife, became more 
rounded, sometimes deeply notched, and pro- 
gressively assumed an obliciue position, ascending, 
so to speak, towards the upper corner of the base, 
and, finally, is obhquely placed on the corner of 
the base, as a knob. The basal edge is either 
convex or straight and the piece is subtriangular 
in shape, with a forward point more or less sharp : 
the opposite heel, below the tang, is scpiare. 
roundish, or (more rarely) pointed. Then, the 
tang is completely off the base-line and piace^d 
on the back edge, at or near the corner. A further 
advance along the back-line locates the tang on 
or near the middle part of the back-edge. This 
leads in some cases to an almost symmetrical 
shape, either ovoid or subtriangular, according 
to whether the forward point remains sharp and 
the opposite corner of the former base of the 
knife affects a similar form, or both ends are 
rounded, often one more than the other. The 
bifurcated tang type (as fig. 5 above), when of the 
mid-back variety, coincides in shape with the 
neolithic Japanese stone blade represented in 
Man, 1941, 3, fig. 5, already menti(jne(l. 

In September, 1937, Professor Patterson pub- 
lished SappUmf^ntari/ Xohs on the Corntr-Tdiig 
Artifact.^ This paper briefly reports from 
various sources corner-tang artifacts found in 
.several western states. They are : Xew Mexico, 
11 ; Colorado, 12, which is incomplete, to my 
knowledge ; Wyoming, 33 ; Montana, 2 ; South 
Dakota, 2; Xebraska, 18: Kansas. 15; Okla- 
homa, 7 ; Iowa, 4 : Missouri, 9 : Arkansas, 2 ; 
Illinois, 1 : and Mississippi, I ; and the number 
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for Texas is brought up to (iOS. This distribution 
of 725 ' corner- tang ' pieces, as tliey are called by 
the author, shows that these artifacts are most 
common over the Western Plains, and especially 
in Texas ; which seems to result from the 
general movement of the Indian tribes from 
north to south in historical times. An im- 
portant remark is the following : “ All six types 
‘‘described for Texas are well re[)resented over 
■‘the entire di.stributional area ^ (p. 37). It 
seems that the designation * corner- tang * arti- 
facts, employed by Patterson, is too specialized to 
cover the whole series properly, since some knives 
have the tang on the base-line and others on the 
dorsal edge, and they obviously belong to the 
same general class. ‘ corner- tang ' being only one 
variety of the group. ' Stemmed ' or ‘ tanged ' 
artifacts would cover them all without specification 
of the location of the tang, which is the reason for 
the classification into five types within the class. 
Finally, in July, 1938, Hans F. Fischel, of 
Berkeley, California, wrote a note on the same 
subject in Amn'iran Antiquity^ {pp. 152-154). 
From a perusal of the arclueological literature, 
he collected a supplementary number of tanged 
knives, increasing tlie figures above for some 
states and adding to the list : Kansas, 6 ; 
Wisconsin, 8 : Louisiana, (i ; Pennsylvania, fi. 
Thus the area of distribution is extended north, 
south-east, and east. Further study will com- 
plete what we already know on this subject ; but 
it is interesting to note that, so far, not a single 
specimen of tanged knife has been reported as 
(aiming from the (*ountry west of the Rockv 
Mountains. 
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House-keeping among Malay Peasant Women. 

/Summary of a Comm unieut ion })y Rosemary 
Firth. AI.A.. 10 December. 1941. 

Although much ls talked of the irnprovcnuait 
of native standards of living, hwv s(‘i(‘ntific studie.'s 
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INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 

of nativi* standards in ri'al a.s apart from monetary 
terms (’xi.'.t. Yet it is imperative if we are to alter 
or improve th(‘ native standard that we sliould first 
have an empii-rcal picture, not only of the income 
enjoy(Hl but how that im-onu* i> (expended. A vovy 
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false picture of the kind of food eaten, and the general 
pattern of living, can be drawn by consideration 
alone of what any people could do in theory with a 
given money income. The way that this money 
income is actually spent vitally affects its real value, 
and it may be spent in very different ways in 
different communities, according to the social 
background, religious traditions, ceremonial obliga- 
tions, and habits of taste of the people. 

A study of household econonn' of fishennen's 
families on the north -cast coast of Malaya was 
made over periods ranging from one to five months. 
The daily expenditme of every cent was recorded, 
the amount of food bought, eaten, received, or 
given awa>'. the amount of savings, and the types 
and extent of unusual ceremonial expenditure on 
feasts, as well as the outstanding obligations in 
money and kind to neighbours and kinsfolk. 

The resulting pictiire of family life shows a small 
household of tliree or four persons as the pivdominant 
basic economic unit, one or more such units some- 
times sharing house-room. The weekly expenditure, 
analysed in detail, give.s an average of from one to 
one-and-a-half dollars for food, light, and ordinary 
routine expenses. This sum, which is usually drawn 
weekly by the husband as if he were a wage -earner, 
though in fact he shares in a complicated system of co- 
operative enterprise, is spent by the wife, who in spite 
of her theoretical position in Islam, usually exercises 
a dominant influence in the family. Roughly half 
this sum is .spent on the staple, rice {usually polished), 
which occupies an important place not only in the 
physical, but also in the social life of the people. 
Of the rest, as much as a third is spent on extras in 
the way of snacks, coffee and tobacco, and betel 
for chewing, tilings which cannot be called neces- 
sities of life by ordinary standards. The expenditure 
on fresh fruit and vegetables, which from a dietetic 
point of view might be much larger, is consequently 
small. A good deal of free fish is received weekly 
by the fishermen in the good season, which sup- 
plements income to the extent of a few cents 
weekly. 

Some of this money is spent in small, local grocers' 
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shops, run by either Malays. Chinese, or Indians, 
some in the local markets and on the beaches, some 
of it on imported and Eirropean-tjqje goods in the 
bigger to^\^ls, where many of the amenities of 
modem civilization such as shoes, torches, and 
bicycles may be had. 

Considerable sums of money are saved regularly 
by every fisherman’s family for the monsoon 
months when earnings practically cease, as well as 
for the jimchase of equipment, as boats and nets. 
Much savings are invested in gold jewellery and 
ornaments. Although routine expenditure is on a 
low level, there are certain grand occasions when 
large smns of money, amounting to over a hundred 
dollai’s, may be spent, and this is made possible by 
a traditional system of loan and counter-loan ; 
which is in effect a mobilization of assets over half 
a lifetime. In spite of these occasions, or because 
of the waj' in which they are organized, we find no 
indebtedness on a serious scale to Chinese or Indian 
moneylenders. Interest rates for capital equipment, 
though high, are not exorbitant, considermg the 
risks ; interest is not charged on loans for ceremonial 
pm-poses. 

To the Malay personally, his expenditure on what 
we should call ‘ extras,’ not strictly necessities of 
life, is important. Comparison with other house- 
hold economies shows that in every society, in- 
cluding our own, a better theoretical distribution of 
expenditure is possible, but that in practice there is 
no ideal of housekeeping. Different conceptions are 
not haj)hazard, accidental, due to laziness, stupidity, 
or avarice, but are deeply rooted in the people’s 
whole valuation of their time, labour, social obliga- 
tions, religious traditions, and pattern of be- 
haviour. Although the Malay fisherman’s standards 
are not unsatisfactory, if we wish still to improve 
them we must understand the why and wherefore 
of his present standards ; for we shall not find his 
food habits any easier to alter than we have found 
those of the people of England under stress of war. 

The full results of this survey are shortly to be 
published as London School of Economics Mono- 
graph on Social Anthropology, A"o. 7. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


The Turkish Hafk-Evi in London, 

Nothing illustrates better the profoimd 
revolution in national life which has occurred 
among the Turkish people during the last 
twenty years than the type of institution known in 
Turkish as a Halk-Evi or ' People’s House.’ of wdiich 
there are now about four hundred, some in cities 
and tow ns, others in quite small villages ; and their 
number is being steadily augmented. 

A Halk-Evi may be briefly describeii as a centre 
of learning, and a hive of activities, at which the 
membei*s meet to pursue studies in one or more of 
the nine recognized branche.s, to take part in some 
form of recreation, or to organize certain outside 
activities, such as social wnrk amongst villagers, 
sick folk, or children. 


The full number of branches in a People's House 
in Turkey Is nine, namely : Sport, Languages, 
Adult Education, Library, Social Help (Medical 
Section), Village Work, Art. Drama and Music, 
Museum and History. The People's House, there- 
fore, combines the functions of a Village Institute, 
Athletic Club, Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mother's Union, Glee Club, and University Extension 
Centre. Its object Is to interest the people at large 
in all aspects of their own life and affairs, and to 
create an intelligent and mutually helpful body of 
citizens. While it retains the fundamental charac- 
teristics of Moslem society, its freedom from class 
distinctions, and its tradition of good wdll and good 
works among Moslems, it aims at the most modem 
and rational outlook on the world of nature and of 
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man, and the application of scientific knowledge 
to social as well as to economic fpiestions. 

On 19 February, 1942, a Turkish Halk~Evi was 
opened by Dr. Rustu Aras, then Turkish Ambas- 
sador to Great Britam, at 14. Fitzhardingc^ Street, 
London, W.l. in the presence of >Ir. Eden and 
other members of the British and Dommion ( lovern- 
ments, prominent members of the Turkisli com- 
munity in this country, and many English friends 
of Turkey. The house has been established by the 
joint co-operation of the Turkish Embassy and the 
British Council, and, as Mr. Eden explained in his 
speech, is the first Halk-Evf to be opened out si do 
Turkey, thus forming a fresh and significant link 
betwwn the two count ru's. 

In London it is obvious that the full ] programme 
of a Turkish Halk-Eri cannot be realize! I . The 
Turkish community in England is very small and 
scattered, and while the * People's House ‘ will 
serve as a Turkish Club and Social Centre, it^ 
primary purpose is to give a ])icture not only of a 
normal Hnlk-Evi, but also of modern Turkey to 
English people. It is pro])ose<l, therefore, to devote 
six sections to the following branches : (1 ) Eduea- 
tion. Sport, and Youth ; (2) ^dllag!‘ Lifi' and 

Agriculture ; (3) Archieology ; (4) Literatim' and 

Fine Arts ; (5) Health anil Social Services ; (6) 

Economy ; and to drsplay the activities of Turkey 
in each field by means of ]jhotograph.s, graphs, 
statistics, literature, and so forth. There will also 
always be a member of the staff of the House to 
give verbal explanations. Tlie Halk-Eri \\ ill possess 


a library and reading room, which, it is lioped, will 
become an authoritative centri' of reference for all 
Turkish and Anglo -Turkish studies. Later it is 
intended to arrange (*ourses of lectures on as])(‘cts 
of Turkisli life, a class in the Turkish language, 
exhibitions of Turkish art, and occasional concerts 
of Turkish music. 

The first exliibition, whieh was inaugurated on 
19 February and will remain open until the middle 
of April, includes a small display of Turkisli 
arclueology, arranged by thi' Instituti' of Arclneology, 
London I^niversity, with the ]nirpose of illustrating 
some of the important work achieved by the 
Turkish Historii'al Society < luring thi' past fi'w 
years, and also certain of the ri'^ults of fondgn 
ex]>editions. The exhibition consists mainly of 
])hotographs de] acting tlie archaeological se<[uence 
from prehistoric to Roman times. The following 
sites are reja'csented : Mer->in (with a small collec- 
tion of sherds). Ala^a, Kusura. Troy, Brgaz Koy, 
Yazili Kaya, Atchana-in-the-Hatay. Garchemish, 
Pazarli. Lille Burgaz in Tlirace. as v eil as Hellenistic 
sites. A notable feature is the series of colourefj 
reproductions and photographs, hithi'rto unjiub- 
lishi'd, which ha\'e been e>p('cially lent by thi' 
Walker Trust, St. Andrews Lniversity, to illustrate 
the Byzantine mosaics and pottery discovered in 
Istanbul shortly before the war. 

All communications and imjuiries about the 
Halk-Eri and its wmrk should be addressed to the 
Secretarv. M. Faruk Ak(;er, 14, Fitzhardinge Street, 
W.l. 


OBITUARY 


Miss K. M. Martindell. 

By the death of its Assistant Secretary, Miss 
K. M. Martindell, on 30 January, 1942. the 
Institute has sustained a loss wliich it can 
ill afford. She w^as appointed to her post soon after 
the beginning of the last (^reat War, and w ith little 
tuition began to adapt herself to our office methods, 
and to buikl up a knowledge of the Institute's 
affairs and of its Fellows, which eventually became 
imequalled. The post was not an easy one for a 
new-comer, the liability to constant interruption 
and to incessant dtmiands iqion ])atience and re- 
source being detrimental to continuity of thought 
and action ; but Miss Martindell was rarely at a 
loss, even when, as w*as the case at many time^, she 
was Librarian as well as Assistant Secretary. I had 
more opportunities than had most Fellows of ap- 
preciating her willing ai<l to the honorary officers 
in their wmrk. and of taking advantage of it, since 
for practically the whole of the time she was with 
iLS I was a Member of Council and of most com- 
mittees, and at intervals an officer. Throughout 
this period of official association our relations were 
always friendly and frictionless, and I had a high 
respect for her character. 

During the two removals which the Institute has 
suffered since the last war, a large share of the 
burden of disorganization and reorganization fell 


upon tlie Assistant Secretary, and the work was 
strenuous and exacting. In the last war, those 
of us who carried on the work of the Institute 
('xperienced our troubles ami trials, but these w^ere 
slight com]iared with those of recent days. ^liss 
Martindell, in particular, has worked under adverse 
conditions of temperature, light, and ventilation, 
wliilst a shortage of staff has emphasized the 
difficult iC'^ and confusion arising out of the transfer 
of a large part of the Library to safer areas. Daily 
travel to and from hc'r home, at some distance from 
London, w^as a further handicap to her, and w'c must 
admire the courage and endurance wdth w^hich she 
stuck to her po'^t until, about the middle of De- 
cember last, her health finally broke dowm. 

Miss Martindelfs strong sense of loyalty led her 
to identify herself with her office to an unusual 
degree, and there w^as no surer w^ay to strain her 
forbearance than to attempt to override the rules 
and regulations of the Institute. Her duties, also, 
were her privileges, and she disliked to be deprived 
of any of them. She wdll be greatly missed, and 
our s;^mipathy must go to her relatives, whilst our 
own loss is not only official, but in many cases 
personal. The Institute will be fortunate if it can 
.'.ecure a successor equally zealous in its interests, 
and eijually capable of tempering dutv with 
devotion. H. S. HARRIJSOX. 
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There is little that I can add to the ai)preciatiorL 
of Miss Mart indell by Dr. Harrison, save that in her 
I have lost the faithful friend of many years. She 
was loyalty itself. Her d( wot ion to the interests 
of the Institute was such that in her last pathetic 
letter to me .she made no mention of her own 
suffering's but lam(*nted only that she was unable 
to carry on her work. “ I little thought," she 
wrote. that I should have to leave the Institute 
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“ so abruptly,” and went on to regret the trouble 
and difficulties that her absence must be causing. 
But I gathered from that letter that she would never 
return. 

T could wish that her name be recorded among 
those of the benefactors of the Institute, for she gave 
it of her best and died at her post . 

M. E. DURHAM. 


REVIEWS 


The Mab’s Cross Legend. B;/ Rev. T. Porteom. 

M Trnufi. Lanca-^hire and Cheshire Antiquarian 

Boci€t}f, LV (1940). 1-40 pp. 

The ‘ Mab‘^ Cross Legend ’ is eonrieeted with the 
remains of an ancient ci'oss still standing in the garden 
of the Wigan Girls' High School, where it was placed for 
safe keeping when removed from it^. older Mte on a 
highway 78 feet distant. The legend has been discussed, 
and its actuality doubted by students of Lancashire 
tradition. The President of the Lanca.shire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society now undertakes a searching examina- 
tion of the historical basis of it, and establishes it in a 
framework of verifiable fact. 

The two chief persons concerned. Sir William Brads- 
haigh and hi> wife Mabel, are mentioned in <locuments 
of irreproachable standing ; Sir William is known to have 
taken part in local feuds and rebellion of the time of 
Edward II : he was indeed separated from his wife for 
some years and while in hiding or banishment was 
believed to have die<i. He returned to lus wife and his 
estates and lived out his days in peace under the king's 
pardon. Of Dame Mabel's marriage durmg her husband's 
absence no proof is forthcoming, there is only the legend 
to tell of this and of her penitential visits to the cross, 
and although these events are recorded on the Brads- 
haigh Roll, and in a \\Titten declaration of date ].)04, 
they cannot be accepted as fact, while left unmentioned 
in records which speak of legal proceedings in which she 


tradition may not be out of place here. The first stone 
house in Brisbane (Queensland) was built by an English 
settler who employed men in experimenting with the 
acclimatization of <lifferent kinds of grain ; later he 
sold the house and moved to the ' Bush.’ On leaving 
he was said to have left the wages for his men, in gold 
and silver coins, with a foreman. Before the date of 
payment came a raid was made on the district by natives 
or unruly settlers, when the foreman hid his ^ pot of 
gold ' in a hole in the ground and tried to make his e.scape 
across the river, swimming. He was drowned and no 
one knew where the ' treasure ' had been bulled. The 
owner of the house \vas knowm to me and there was not 
a word of truth in the story of the hidden ' treasure ’ ; 
but the story lived on till a recent purchaser of the 
estate employed a dow'ser, and other persons, to search 
for the ‘ pot of gold.’ The house of note, mentioned in 
all histories of the town, had caused the resurgence of a 
tradition found haunting mansions in distant parts of 
the inhabited world, and alive in the memory of men 
making a new home overseas. MARY M. BANKS. 


A Bibliography of Human Morphology. 1914-1939. 

Bp Wilton 3/. Krog)nan . Cniversity of Chicago 

J m Press ( Cambridge T iversitg Press), 1041. 385 pp. 

Price 18.:?. net. 


took part and of her benefactions. The inference 
remains that a legend of wide popularity has been 
attac hed by popular fancy to the life-story of persons 
prominent in local history. This, rather than the frame- 
work of fact, will interest anthropologists and appeal to 
stiulents of psychology. It is a good illustration of the 
habit man has of recovering incidents stored in popular 
memory, to re.^tore them m a modern setting. 

The legend of Mab's Ceos'., is a version of the theme of 
King Horn and Ryrnenhild. Mr. Porteous refers to 
many variants of it, and m his note on the ballad Child 
quotes others, some mere echoes of this or that feature, 
others told with splendour of detail, as in the tale of 
Messer Torello by Boccaccio. Scott had thought the 
theme inspiring, and ballad versions exist in mof,t of the 
languages of Northern Europe. Schofield places the 
home of Ryrnenhild in the Wirral, not far from Wigan, 
whither the legend may have been carried by Norse 
settlers. We may be allowed to think of it as living on 
from that early date' in this region, especially when we 
find another version of it in Cheshire, connected with a 
monument in the parish church of Mott ram -in-Longen- 
dale and with the remains of a crof^s known as Roe 
(Ralph) Cross. The legend b affixed also to persons in 
Yorkshire, and, according to Mr. W. E. A. Axon, is 
known in Devonshire as part of the story of Sir Francis 
Drake. 

Another illustration of this persistent reappearance of 


Tlie title of this volume may suggest anatomy rather 
than physical anthropology to the British student, but 
in fact it is concerned with the latter subject. The year 
1914 was chosen as the beginning of the period covered 
because of the appearance of the first edition of Rudolf 
Martin’s Lehr bach in that year. The bibliography in it 
was extended in the second edition (1928), to form the 
third volume, and until the appearance of the work 
reviewed there was no other comprehensive bibliography 
of the subject. A certain number of references are given 
to more or less classical works issued before 1914, and 
it IS said that the non-German literature prior to 1928 
is covered more fully than in Martin's volume. The 
11,000 odd references are given in sixteen subject divi- 
sions, and it may be iloubted whether the list for any 
one of these includes all the papers and books worth 
recording. In the cpiarter of a century ending in the 
fateful month, September. 1939, when Dr. Krogman 
ended the collection of his material, there was an enor- 
mous output of research dealing with man’s physical 
characters. It was a period in which descriptive records 
accumulated rapidly, and at the same time there was 
extensive discussion of methods and modes of interpreta- 
tion. No general agreement was reached regarding 
several essential questions. When conditions permit 
resumption of research in pure science many anthro- 
pologists 'K-ill turn wdth gratitude to A Bibliography of 
Human Morphology. G. M. M. 
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The Master Aryans of Nuremberg. ByJ. \\\ V. Oerter. 
Printed by Tr. Hejjer, Cambridge . 1941. 30 pp. 

with 18 plates. Price Lv. 

The introduction to this painplilet is a rough-and- 
tumble reply to the more extravagant expressions of the 
racial doctrine promulgated in pre-war Germany. It 
is not difficult to ridicule the anthiopology of the leailers 
of the Xazi party, and the writer does thi.s m an t^ffective 
and amusing way without reference to arguments of 
scientific value. Tn the second [lait ht' (‘oiitoidtus 


Streicher’s assertion that a true Gtu'man must " (1) have 
“ CJerman jianmts, (2) must be born in (huanany. 
" (3) must not have a .hnvish name, (4) must marry a 
(k'rman, {a) must not have Jewush friends, (()) mu.st 
■’want to erul his days in (lermanv, and (7) must be 
’■ born and die in Gi'rmany." This qiu‘f‘r medl(\v of 
ti'sts IS ajiplii'd to -0l men listi'd as being (hu-niany’s 
most famous Aryans. It is conc'hided that 109 of them 
were included in tlie list erroneously, as tlu‘V fad to 
satisfy tlu* te^ts. G. M. IM. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


A Poacher’s Rattle from Lincolnshire. 

Sir, — The sketch (fig. 1) shows a poacher s rattle 
of very peculiar design, which w'as used in noith 
Lincolnshire about a hundred and fifty years ago 
for attracting partridges. It is apparently comtructeil 
from a piece of mahogany chair-leg, to w'hich a -^trip of 
box-wood has been screwed. This strip, left unattached 
at the end neare.-^t to the w'heel, pre.s-^es upon the teeth 
of the latter and when the wheel is revolved by being 



Fig. 1.-— a poacher's rattle from Lincolnshire. 

smartly drawm over the surface of corduroy trouseiv. the 
resultant noise is ^^ufficl€mtly like the call of a partridge 
for the birds to answ^er it, a.> T have verified by exyieri- 
ment. 

The rattle, which is peppered with shot-marks, (-ame 
from the collection of the late Edward Peacock, F.S.A., 
of Bottesford Manor, and was probably used in t^iat 
stretch of country ‘ between Trent and Ancholme of 
which the * Lincolnshire Poacher ' was one of the m(jst 
familiar features until \'erv recent times. 

PETER H. G. BIXXALL. 

The Earliest known Inhabitant of Central Asia. of. 

Man, 1942, 24 . 

Sir,- — I n the discussion following Profe-^sor Minns 
paper on A.rchrroIogy in the L. read at the 

Roval Anthropological Institute on 20 January (Man, 
1942, 24), Mr. Burkitt referred to the recent discovery of 
a palaeolithic skeleton in the region of Tashkent. On 
returning home the same evening I found that the po.>>t 
had brought me a report on the excavations, for winch 
1 am indebted to Dr. Debetz of the Anthropological 
Institute, Moscow State University, It stated that 
the discovery furnishes the first indisputable evidenci' 
of palaeolithic man in Central Asia, and also the first 
evidence of Mousterian culture for that region and large 
territories contiguous to it. Tins is also the first dis- 
covery in the U.S.S.R. of a well-preserved skull of 
Xeanderthal type. Since the small volume referred to 
is not likely to be readily accessible to anthropologist- 
outside Russia, I hope you wall be able to print the 
following summary of it. I shall be pleased to lend tht^ 
report to any student in this country wdio require- further 
details. 

The title-page is in Russian only, kindly translated by 
a colleague as : 

Proceedings of the Uzbek Republic Branch of the Academy 

[ - 


of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Senes 1. History and 
Archajology. Part 1 : ' Investigations of the PaUeolitlnc 
Cave of Techik-Tach.' {Ta-hkeiit, 1940.) 

The Rus-ian text i- in three parts, each followed by a 
-hort summary m French, viz. : A. P. Okladnikoff, ’ Le- 
recherche- de la grotte paleolithique Techik-Tach 
(pp. 3-4o) ; G. R. Debetz, ' Sur le- particularites 
anthrtjpologKjue^ de la -(pielette humaine obtenue a la 
grotte Techik-Tach ' (pp. 46-71) : Vera Gromova, ’ Les 
re-te- des mammitcie- de la grotte Techik-Tach 
ipp. 72-76). Tlie whole riqiort i- .-ai<l to be a pre- 
liminary one. I am told that the name of the cave 
should be pronoum ed ' Teschique-tache.' the -econd 
part being as ‘ tache ' in Freni-h. 

The cave is situated in the valley of a tributary of the 
Oxiis, at a distance of LS-20 km. to the noith-ea.-t of 
Bai-sun, in the Uzbek Republic. Caves ami shelters 
abound in the numerous defiles cut in the Jurassic 
limestone of the neighbourhooil. The Techik-Tach c-ave 
covers an area of 21 ’ 2o m., and its height at the 
entrance is 7 m. Digging revealed five cultural layers 
in w'hi(‘h stones and pebbles weie found in abundance, 
separated by sterile layers m which no .stones w ere found. 
Large numbers of animal bones were scattered round the 
hearths, 98 per cent, being of goat- [Oapra sihirica). 
wduch had evidently been one of the main items m the 
diet of the inhabitants. The faunal list also includes 
leoparii {Felis pardus], boar {Sics scrofa ferus], horse 
{Equus caballus). marmot {Marmotta sp. ?), and hare 
[Oehotona sp. V). All the species ulentified are widely 
distributed in Central A-ia to-day w ith the exreption of 
the wild horse. 

The art if aids consist of nuclei and impleimmts made 
jirinci pally from calcareous rock and flint, but there are 
some made from green jasper, (luartzite, tjuartz, and 
silica. The flake tools— including -ome re-tou(*hed on 
one or both edges, wffiich had served as knives — coups de 
poing, ' point e.s and s(*rapers are said to be of typical 
Mousterian form. This is true for the implements in all 
five layers. There are cuts on some of the animal bones, 
and some of the broken shafts of long bones had been 
pointed. 

The incomplete human skeleton was foiuid immediately 
belf>w^ the uppermost (“ultural layer. The bones w'ere 
together, but in disorder. There had evidently been a 
burial, disturbed by a -mall rodent, though the skull was 
not damaged in this way. Horns of goats had betui 
arranged in pairs round the body. This evidence of a 
■ ceremonial ' burial is a matter of particular interest. 

It was possible to make a reliable reconstruction of the 
complete skull from the 150 pieces into which it had been 
broken, though some fragments are mi-sing. Other 
part- of the skeleton recovered are the incomplete right 
-ide of the pelvi-, the incomplete left tibia, the shafts of 
both fibuhe and the left humerus, both clavicles, and the 
atlas. These remains are of a chikl of about 9 years and, 
it is surmi-ed, of male sex. In view' of its stage of 
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development, the skull is remarkable for its large size, 
the capacity being 1.490 c.c. An endocranial ca>.t shows 
that the pattern of the cerebral arteries indicates a 
condition intermediate between those of /Smcoithropns, 
on the one hand, and modern man on the other, as 
Weidenreich found for the other Mousterian skulls. The 
Techik-Tdch specimen exhibits all the characteristics of 
the Kuropean Xeandert haloid group, especially the 
following features: (1) large and massive cranium. 
(2) low cranial vault, (3) retreating frontal bone, (4) pro- 
truding occiput, “ comme si aplatie dans la direction 
■■ verticale,*' (.5) j^uperciliary ridges in the form of a torus 
.'^upraorbitalis^ (6) flattened maxillsp without canine 
os5.a‘, (7) absence of chin, (8j large teeth. 

The excavations were carried out in 1938 and all con- 
cerned are to be congratulated on having prepared the 
preliminary report with so little delay. Xumerous line 
lirawings and photographs are reproduced in it. It i?> 
to be hoped that a final report will give the latter on 
better paper, and that photograph'> of the reconstructed 
skull will be added. Mr. Burkitt informs me that there 
are two articles on the cave m the issues of the American 
publication A^iu for July and August, 1940, and that 
the .second of these gives photographs of the recon- 
structed skull. They are not to be found in the illus- 
trated note given in A ntiquit//. Vol. lo (1941), p. 194. 

G. M. MORAXT. 

A Littie-known Raft from the Central Provinces, 
M I India. Illustrated. 

£m I In the course of a zoological tour in the south - 
cu'^tern ])art of the Central Province^i, 1 observed 
the simple but curious raft which forms the subject of 
the pre^'cnt note, which is published with the per- 
mis.'iion of tlie Director. ZtMilogical Survey of India, 
The raft was found in in a large jheel (tank) not far 
from X^agri (or Xangn) on the Raipui Forest Tramway, 
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and within three mile^ of Sihawa village — the place of 
origin of the Mahanadi River— at the honthern extremity 
of Dhamtari Tahsil of Raipur District, 

The raft (fig. 1) is made of or 8 earthenware pots 
14 to Ifl inches in diameter in two rows fastened together 
hy thinr n€»ck'> to small lengths of split bamboo about 
4 feet long with green strips of bamboo as binding rope. 
There are 3 or 4 of the split bamboos between the two 
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rows of pots and one each on the outer side. There are 
t>-8 pairs of .split bamboos 3 feet long fastened across, 
one pair each at the ends, and 2 or 3 pairs, according as 
6 or 8 pots are used for making the raft, between two 
consecutive rows. This framework of split bamboos 
ensures that the pots are firmly held together m position. 
The pots have their mouths open, although one or tvv'o 
may have loose saucer-like lids covering them. The 
lids are probably intended to prevent live fish throwm 
into them from escaping. The entire raft, which is 





Fig. 2. 


4 to o feet long and 3 feet broad, is big enough to carry 
an adult person squatting on it with his feet fully 
stretched. The raft is so light that when a person 
j^itting on it lean-^ over to one side the basal part of the 
pots of one row of tlie opposite side is lifted up almost 
to tlie level of the surface of water (fig. 2), looking as 
though the raft will topple over. But the raft appears 
to be practically un.'^mkable like an outrigger canoe. 
Except when the pots are filled with water from rains, 
ur through leaks in them, sinking of the raft would seem 
to be impossi})Ie. The raft is propelled by a broad strip 
of bamboo used as an oar which serves also as a rudder. 

The tank is full of weeds of all kinds, including specie?^ 
of Votauwijetou , Elodea. Nehnnbiufu., and Trapa., and the 
village people of Xagri Use the raft des(‘ribed above for 
collecting the spmuus fruits of Trapa from the ileeper 
parts of the tank, and for fishing by a series of line.s hung 
up from a horizontal string tied to vertical wooden poles 
fixed in the rnud at the bottom of the tank at intervals 
of 4 to fl feet. The fishing line.s are 12-18 inches Jong 
and hung at intervals of 2-3 feet apart with a small, fresh 
frog stuck on to each hook as a bait. The lines are left 
in the tank from the earh- part of the day till the evening 
when the fishermen paddle along on their raft to collect 
what fish may ha\'e taken the bait in the course of the 
day. In fig. 2 the fisherman may be seen removing the 
ptiles and the fishing lines, which are fined for use again 
on the following morning 

The raft is simple in constnietion, cheap, and efficient 
in weed- ridden tanks, where keeled boats would be of 
little Use. It may perhaps be used with greater .safety 
than the tUjari of Bengal on large and swift rivers, and 
seems to be infinitely cheaper than coracles made of 
reeds, }>amhoo, and hide. H. SRIXIVASA RAO. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

LUNAR CRESCENTS AS AMULETS IN SPAIN* Bif \\\ L. llibJhHnjh , Ph .h.. .J' .S.A . With 

Plate 1). 

yl ^ CVesceiit -forms havu long, and among many various ])Oopl(?s, bc^on bolif'vod to be benefieiab in 
one way or another, to persons or to ol)jec'ts with whom or with whicli they have been brought 
into association^ AvS bases for the beliefs for the virtues of such forms there are not alone the obvious 
ones of a crescent as a representation of or a symbol for the moon itself, or of some divinity closely 
associated with the moon, but also the resemblances between a crescent and a pair of horns -—horns 
singly or paired have long been regarded as pres^Tvative from occult evils— or a pair of teeth or of 
claws set with their thicker ends close to each otiuT."^ In S])ain. wlier(‘ crescents appear in various 
wavs as amulet ic protections, it would seem that they liave been used largely as reprfvsentations of the 
moon. But it would seem, also, that several various conce]>tions, originally quite indej)endent of 
each other, are involved, though by now they have })ecome so inextricably interrelated as to render 
evaluation of their former relative importanc'es practically fntde. As to in what degree the amulet ic 
crescents have been looked uptm as re])resentative (d' the moon itself, aiifl in what degree as repre- 
sentative of some divinity associated with that luminary. I think we must acce])t as now too confused 
for satisfactory resolution. 

Lunar crescents, as amulets, have in Spain two major intentions : they may be worn as [)re- 
servative from the effects of * evil eye ' {mal <lr ojo, aojn)^ ' fascination,* and the‘ like, as caused by 
persons ; or as similarly preservative from a kind of lunar inf1u(‘nce whicdi. in the ])opular miiifl. 
seems to be closelv associated with inal do oyo. What may have been the }>eliefs. in })rehistoric Spain, 
concerning the occidt virtues of crescentic form^. f do not know : but lunar flivinities from the Semitic 
East and from Ancient Greece and Rome must in turn have affected popular notions, and the mediceval 
invaders brought with them from Xorthern Africa beliefs in the protective powers of crescent -shaped 
designs. From the now presumably inextricably tangled result of such admixtures, it would appear 
hopeless to try to draw any positive conclusions concerning the ultimate origins of the 8j>anish 
attributions of amuletic virtues to crescent-images. 

In Spain the crescent may be employeil singly, either as an independent object or as the basic 
element of a compound amulet : or it may be used as a subsidiary element of a compound amulet 
whose basic element is some other supposedly protective device. It may appear as a simple geo- 
metrical form, or personified through the lining of its inner curve with a human face in profile ; it may, 
according to some persons, symbolize a pair of horns (and consequently perhaps itself be symbolized 
by a gesture in which the index and the little finger are extended from a hand otherwise closed) (W, 
seemingly — if we are entitled to use as criteria certain Spanish pendants — it may sometimes be based 
upon a pair of boar's tusks, or of other analogous natural objects, mounted together so as to form a 
crescent. 

Amulets based on the Crescent. — Of simple, unadorned crescent -forms as amulets in 8i)ain, I recall 
no examples : Spanish amulets wherein a crescent appears seem always to contain .some other element 
or elements, wherewith the crescent is more or less customarily associated, intended to indicate that 
the figure is not merely a geometrical shape without other than a purely decorative significance. The 
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simplest form in which the amuletic crescent 
seems to occur in Spain ^ is that including a 
profile of a human face indicating that the amidet 
symbolizes the crescent moon. Lunar crescents 
of this kind seem — for what reason I am not 
aware — to have been comparatively rare in at 
least those parts of Spain where I have collected 
material. 1 have in my collection one. for wear 
by a horse, of bronze with a projecting loop (to 
take a strap) at the back, which I obtained at 
Granada in 1905 : it is closely similar to others 

noted in that year at Seville and at Madrid, but 
even then seemingly almost obsolete in Spain. It 
is analogously similar to bronze horse-amulets, 
both ancient and contemporary, from Italy,® and 
fairly recent from France.” The form in vSpain 
would seem probably to have been introduced 
with the Roman civilization : besides the amulet 
of Bellucci's fig. 31. he illustrates elsewhere a 
somewhat similar bronze anthropomorphized 
crescent from whose visage hangs a star-form — 
so making a combination analogous to that of 
some Spanish crescent -amulets — found with 
Etruscan-Roman objects of about the third or 
second century b.c.® 

But of simple anthropomorphized crescents 
intended for wear by persons I have — curiously, 
in view of their quite common employment in 
Portugal ® — myself met with no actual Spanish 
examples, although I have a record (c.f. infra, 

' Crescents against Effects of the Moon *) of a form 
in use at Badajoz and (as it would appear from 
the record) elsewhere in Badajoz Province.^® The 
closest Spanish example within my personal 
experience is the one (bought at Madrid) repro- 
ducer! in PI. D. 1 : it is of silver, in openwork, in 
low-relief on the front and entirely smooth on 
the back, and differs essentially from the bronze 
horse-amulets cited above in that the face 
occupies fully a comparatively small part of the 
object — one might well regard it as substantially 
a crescent-form modifierl by the insertion of the 
face — and in that a device which seems to have 
had some amuletic significance appears within the 
body of the crescent. This device, which we shall 
meet repeatedly in slightly variant forms in 
association with Spanish amuletic crescents, in the 
jiresent case is a sort of equal-armed cross coni- 
vosed f>f rays : it is here accompanicfl by two 
small five -pet ailed flowers and some meaningless 
scroll-work. While it is perhaps possible that 
these small flowers have some amuletic connota- 


tions. as have similar flowers in the Neapolitan 
compound amulets known as cimarute,'^^ I am 
inclined to think that, since, unlike the small 
cruciform device, they do not appear to be a 
regular feature of the Spanish crescents, they 
serve no purpose here other than decorative. A 
silver-gilt pendant, obtained at Seville, of almost 
identical shape, but slightly larger and with the 
rayed device showing nifjre clearly as a cross, has 
its rim prolonged, beyond the extremities f)f the 
subsidiary lunar-crescent, so that it forms a 
closed ring.i- 

In an amulet (PI. D, 2) obtained at Seville, 
similarly of silver and plain on the back, the 
human-faced crescent of fig. I is replaced by a 
crude representation f)f a hand making the ' fig ' 
gesture {i.e. with its fingers closed and its thumb 
protruding between the index and the middle 
finger), and the cross-like device formed of rays is 
replaced by a sort of equal-armed cross enclo.sed 
in a quadrilobe. The ‘ fig ’ gesture, whether 
executed by an action or symbolized by an image, 
has been accepted as preservative since long 
before the Christian Era. Amulets representing 
it have been found among Egyptian objects 
assigned to the Eighteenth Dynasty, and in the 
Balearic Islands in a Carthaginian necropolis of 
the fourth or the third century B.C., as well as 
quite commonly in places where the Romans 
settled or colonized ; and they are still regularly 
used in the Peninsula as preservative against 
mal de ojo, Jasrinacion, etc. In Portugal and in 
Italy, with civilizations based on the Ancient 
Roman, pendants in the form of fig-hands are in 
general use. To consider in any sort of detail 
the subject of such hands as amulets in Spain 
would take us far afield : suffice it to .say that, 
just as in other parts of the Mediterranean area, 
the fig-hand seems in Spain generally, if perhaps 
not invariably, to have been a symbol of the 
vulva aiifl to have essentially feminine im- 
plications. Because of those implications it 
would appear to have been, although a purely 
pagan device, in some way associated with the 
protective powders of the \"irgin Mother, just 
as has been (at least in recent centuries) the 
lunar crescent upon which she is often shown 
standing. 

The four-petalled device within the body of the 
crescent of PI. D, 2 would seem to be related in 
some way to amuletic images of the hand. It 
frequently appears associated with the amuletic 
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open-handii (of the type called by Christians, but and that the more so if the four-petal led emblem 


seemingly not by Moslems, * The Hand of 
Fatima ’) formerly employed in Moslem Spain as 
they are still today in other Moslem countries, 
as well as associated with Spanish tig -hand 
amulets. What that device sigiiities. I do not 
know. Perhaps it may be in Spain a survival 
from a Spanish Moslem symbol (as it is still a 
Moslem symbol) for the supposedly preservative 
number fire, which itself symbolizes the ])ro- 
tective hand.^^ Or, possibly, it may be related 
to the solar (or stellar) symbol which we find 
associated with a number of other Spanish 
crescentic amulets— perhaps it is not by mere 
chance that it does not occur in any of the 
crescents (describetl infra) in which solar emblems 
appear— for we know that some cruciform device 
has often been recorded as a symliol ot the sun. 
Despite its resemblance to a Christian cross, I 
have never heard Spaniards assign protective 
virtues to it because <jf that resemblance. 1 am 
inclined to think that in Spain it has. or has had, 
some meaning associating it with tlie \ irgin Mai’v ; 
thus, in the crescent of PI, D, b. its usual })iace 
is occupied by a monogram representing ‘ ^laria.' 
while we may see it used as a decoration for her 
robe in certain Spanish religious ]iendants of the 
sixteenth century. One may. perha])s, perceive 
the possibility of such an association in connexion 
with her customary depiction in the form of ' Our 
Lady of the Immaculate C’onception,' in so far 
as that depiction has lieen inspired by lifrdataai 
xii. 1. * . . . a woman clothed with tlie sun ..." 
(c/, p. 77, infra). 

The amulet of PI. D, 3, although less carefully 
made, is similar in design to that of tig. 2. and it 
has, set upon and co-centric with the f<mr- 
petalled emblem, the pointed tip of a crystal of 
amethystine quartz. While I am not inclined to 
think that this bit of stone was supposed to exert, 
unless possibly due to its jiointed form, any 
occult effect, it is perhaps worth recalling that 
Pliny records among the falsehoods of the 
‘ magicians ' that ‘ if we inscribe the names of 
‘ the sun and moon upon this [amethyst] stone. 

‘ and wear it suspended from the neck, with some 
‘ hair of the cynocephalus and feathers of the 
‘ swallow, it will act as a preservative against 
‘ noxious spells ' — a statement which con- 
ceivably might have had some bearing on the 
present association of amethyst with a moon- 
shaped amulet against evil eye and witchcraft. 

L “ 


has indeed a solar connotation. 

A bronze pendant (PI. 1). 4) from (rranada 
follows pretty closely the same seemingly standard- 
ized design, but is cast in one piece with a solid 
back to its openw(.U‘k. Its principal interest for 
us lies in its conventionalization of the fig-hand 
to such an extent that, were W(‘ lacking kmnvhalge 
of its derivation, the jirojcction would be un- 
recognizable. 

In the amulet oi Pi. D, o, an unused example of 
this ' standardized ' type, newly ca>t in bra^s and 
.sold (in 11)11) at Seville, in the place where we 
have had a fig-hand we now ha\'e no more than 
a small ring— possdily merely a conventional re- 
placement of the fig-hand of the other amulets of 
its t\'pe. })ut possibly to lie related rather to the 
rings or disks in the oljjects shown in PI. I), 7, 9, 
anfl 10. 

An openwork silver crescent (PI. D, b) contain- 
ing an M and an A intertwined and surmounted 
by a crown — a cipher rcprest^mting ' Maria '—has 
a fig-hand projecting from its imuT curve. 
Bought in Madrid, in 1919. this amulet seems to 
have had but little wear. It is ])eculiarly 
interesting in that the four-y>etalled emblem, 
commonly found in some of the older amulets of 
its tyyie, and perha]js originally essentially asso- 
ciable with M(.)slem. rather than with ('hristian, 
symbolism, has been replaced by something which 
unquestionably rejirc'^ents the \drgin Mary. 

The amulet shown in PI. 1). 7. olitaintMl at 
Seville, consists of a ])ie.ce of brass, so fresh that 
it still retains marks of the file on both faces, 
with a projection — recalling the tig-hands of other 
amulets — from the centre of its inner curve. The 
projection has been imjiressed (seemingly by a 
ymnch) on one side with a disk displaying human 
features. Wliat the disk represents. 1 do not 
know, unless it be the sun (rf. PL D, S. 9) : were 
the moon intended, the face presumably would 
have been in profile. 

The crescent of PL D, S, from ^Madrid, is very 
unusual. Cut from a piece of stiff brass sheet, 
it has at the centre of its inner curve a projection 
which I think we may take to be a highly- 
conventionalized fig- hand of the tyyie appearin 
in PL D, 2, 3, 4. and b. and at either extremity 
small rayed olqect stamjied on both faces with a 
small circle, the remainder of the inner curve 
being cut into forms which 1 assume to be merely 
decorative, 
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It is perhaps worth recalling here a Carthaginian 
relief in which are present, in a horizontal line, a 
downward *poin ting lunar crescent set above a 
small disk, an open-hand with outspread fingers, 
and a sixteen-rayed object. The disk sur- 
mounted by the crescent quite probably in this 
case represents an eye with its eye brow, i" })ut it 
parallels curiously closely a combination we find 
in Spanish amulet ic objects {cf. infra) ; the open- 
hand has been, as we have noted above, an 
alternative equivalent of the fig-hand ; and the 
rayed object recalls the * sun ' of PL D, 9, which, 
oddly, and perhaps due to chance alone, if com- 
plete would similarly have sixteen rays. It 
would be unwi.se to suggest that a parallelism so 
close persisted through the numerous changes of 
j)eoples and of beliefs of more than twenty 
centuries, even though we have before us, in 
the fig-liand, an actual instance of a form (albeit 
a simple one) in use by the Carthaginians as an 
amulet and still similarly in use in Spain today. 
On the other haiuL that the parallelism is perhaps 
not entirely fortuitous and a result of ‘ C(m- 
vergence ' is suggested by the Algerian and 
Tunisian designs cited in n. 24. infra. 

The bronze amulet of PI. D, 9, obtained at 
Seville, jjresumably was intended to be worn 
by a horse. Its general form gives the impression 
that it has been modelled to represent a pair of 
animal-defences — most probably a boar's tusks, 
but possibly claws of some feline beast or of a 
bird of prey — mounted end-to-end hi a metal 
socket. From the centre of the inner curve 
extends a rayed disk, whereon is a face, pre- 
sumably representing the sun. 

PL D, 10, shows another bronze amulet which 
looks as if modelled on one composed of a ])air 
of claws or tusks ; from the centre of its inner 
curve projects a small circular eyelet . This eyelet 
seems to show some slight signs of wear, such as 
could have been jiroduced by an object pendent 
from it : the rest of the amulet shows evidences 
of very considerable use, and the eyelet at the 
top, whereby it hung, is almost completely worn 
through. 

Boars' tusks have long been used in Spain, as 
they were used in Ancient Italy and are used in 
Italy to-day as protective against evil eye and 
the like. Although in Folk-lore, xvii (1906), 
PL VI, 16, 17, 18, I have reproduced several 
contemporary examples from Spain, all these 
(like the other Spanish ones I have since seen) are 


— as are Bellucci's Italian ones — mounted singly ; 
I recall no Spanish amulet formed of two boar's 
tusks set end-to-end, although such amulets occur 
else where, 21 and among peoples whose cultures 
have been greatly influenced by Arabic civiliza- 
tions. 

Associated wnth the crescents in the amulets of 
PL D, 7. 8, and 9 are devices which seem to 
re])resent a second heavenly body — presumably 
the sun, since in tw^o of the pendants it is shown 
with human features full-face, but conceivably, 
because of its rays in two cases, a star. A 
similar combination, in use in Ancient Italy, 
has' been referred to above (p. 74); Bellucci 
compares with this a contemporary Libyan gold 
pendant composed of a simple crescent from 
whose inner curve hangs a disk from which hangs, 
in turn, a conventionalized open -hand. As I have 
already })ointed out (p. 74), it seems conceivable 
that in sucli appearances of a celestial body with 
a cre.scentic device Ave may luiA^e the origin, or 
at least a conduciA^e or a .strengthening factor, of 
the four-pet ailed emblem so often found as- 
sociated Avith the Spanish amuletic crescents. 
The Mudejar pottery fragment illustrated, through 
a small area of it, in PL D, 17, has as the 
principal component of its reiterate<.l element 
an open-haiifl at the tip of aa ho.se little finger is a 
cre.scent with a tiny disk partly AAlthin its curA^e.2- 
Again. one of the elaborate jet fig-hands (of the 
type illustrated in PL D, 12-16) in the collection 
of carA^ed jet in the Institute de \'aleneia de Don 
Juan lias on its palmar side a human-faced 
crescent Avith a disk, aa hereon is an equal-armed 
cross, similarly jiartly Avithin its curAe.23 We 
may, incidentally, obseiwe that the AATist -port ion 
of this fig-hand is in part composed of four small 
open -hands, a matter suggesting strongly that the 
crescent plus a disk or a stellar-form or a four- 
petalled emblem was part of a regular complex 
of some kind, presumably associated Avith the 
then Moslem cidture 24 of Spain, in which the 
symbol seems, in at least some cases, to represent 
the sun. 

If we turn again to the sih^er open-w ork jjendant 
reproduced in PL D. 6, in Avhich the more usual 
four-petal led emblem has been replaced by a 
monogram composed of an M and an A interlaced, 
AA'e may observ^e that the form of that monogram 
sugge.sts some sort of relationship betAA^een the 
monogram and the pair of interlaced triangles, 
forming a six-pointed star, often called the ' Shield 
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of David/ which perhaps has served in Spain as hodicfl within it), and its wrist-))<)rtion in the 
a symbol of the snn.--^ The monogram of M-A shape of a bust (from tiu' hij)s upward) of tlie 
has six points, just as has the ■ Shield of David ' : Virgin crowned and witli her haials folded in 
but whereas that six-pointed star cannot be drawn prayer. 

in one unbroken line, the monogram can be so How little distinction the Spaniard of tlie 
drawn, just as can the pentagram, that live- seventeentli century mad(‘ Ixdween things j)urely 
pointed star to which occult virtues have long (’hristian and his crescent -sha])ed amulets is well 
and often been attributed, which as a prophylactic illustrated by the pendant shown in PL D. 11. 
device is closely associable with the six-pointed This is a cross, with crucifix attached, having 
double-triangle. ])endent from each arm a small crescent from 
Although the \drgin Mary appears often in art, whose inner curve ])rojects a fig- hand. On the 
and occasionally in amulets, 2” with a lunar back of the cross, at the junction of the arms 
crescent beneath her feet, I do not recall any with the stem, is a circle filled with rays pro- 
early examples of her association in that sjjecial ceeding from its centre, conceivably (although far 
way wdth the crescent, and I am therefore inclined from certainly) to he associated w ith the am- 
to think that that particular association quite biguous * sun ' symbols on the crescents discus,sed 
probably came about through those re present a- above. 

tions of ' Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep- I shall now' discuss a number of S})anish 
tion ’ w'hich have been in part ni'^j^ired by amulets in which cresc*entic forms oc(‘ur as 
Revelation xii. 1, ‘ And there appeared a great eleinents more or less subsidiary to other apo- 
’ w^onder in heaven ; a w'oman clothed w ith the tro])aic featur(\s of the objects wduT(‘in they are 
‘ sun, and the moon under her feet ... * found. 

Representations of that sort came in, seemingly. Human -factxl lunar crescents appear as sub- 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century sidiary elements in the curious, anri uniquely 
(the office commemorating the Immaculate Con- Spanish, compounfl fig-liand amulets made of jet 
ception was formally instituted in 1615). and were at Santiago de ( V)mj)f)stela in the seventeenth 
particularly favoured in Spain, where the feast of century, and perhaps also in the eighteenth, 
the Immaculate Conception had already for Some typical examples of th(\se an^ rejwoduced in 
centuries been observefl.^^ 1 am unable to PI. I>, 12 16; and b\' d(' Osma in his 
venture, on my present knowledge, any opiriion nos. 57, 5S. The ba(‘ks of the band -portions of 
as to w'hether or not an earlier specific* ass» relation tbe^e o})jc*(*ts are without ornamentation, but 
of the Virgin w'ith the moon ha<l anything to df) ornamental ion. or symbolization, may occur in 
with the selection of this text as a basis for the the backs of the ])ortions corresponding to the 
w'ay in which she is so often depicted in Spanish wri>t cw to tlie lower arm. Tliesc^ hands, aiul 
art of the seventeenth c*enturv. In view* of what others analogous l)ut lacking the lunar cn*scent, '*2 
1 have pointed c)ut above in connexion with have been made for use agaiu'^t tlie cdTects of 
considerable interrelations between the four- ’ cn il (*yc‘,' ' fasc*ination,' w'itchcraft. and the like, 
petalled emblem, a disk, the pair of intc'rlaced The material— jet — wb(*reof such fig-hands are 
triangles, the monogram of ‘ Maria/ and the made is itself lielieved, in S])ain, to be a powerful 

sun, on the one side, and lunar crescents protection against such effects : and the 

on the other, one may (but very tentatively) amuletic shapes given to it by its (*arvers have 
surmise that the te.xt sjieaking of the * woman been intended apparently mainlv to enhance its 

clothed with the sun ' might, long before the virtues in that rcs[)ect. 

seventeenth century, have intiuencerl the eon- The simplest form of lunar crescent in these 
stitution of the Spanish amulets in which lunar compound fig-hands of jet is perhaps that shown 
crescents have a part. in PL D, 12, which is little more than a sketchy 

A quite exceptional association of the Virgin face cut in the edge of the palm. The amulet 
Mary with a jet fig-hand (r/. infra) and a lunar w'hi<‘h embodies it is. however, of considerable 
crescent occurs in a finely-carved fig-hand in the interest to us. in that its ' wrist ’ portion is 
Louvre Museum, wffiich has a human-faced constituted of four small open-hands, because 
crescent, forming an almost conqffete circle, in the open-hand (the European-styled ’ Hand of 
relief on the surface of the hand (instead of em- Fatima ') was in Moslem Spain a device having 
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just such xm)phylactic virtues as were attributed 
in Christian Sj^ain to the fig-hand, both long 
previously and subsequently, as in Roman Si)ain 
and in Italy itself. The present amulet — for 
which there are many parallels among jet com- 
pound fig-liands 3-* — would seem, therefore, testi- 
mony strongly suggesting that when Spain be- 
came Christian again after the exjnilsion of the 
Moslems and the extirpation of Mohammedanism 
there, and the fig- hand displaced, as an amulet, 
the open -hand, some belief in the virtues of the 
latter continued to survive prohibitions of its use 
openly as an amulet. As early as 152(3 a great 
Junta of prelates and others, convened for the 
purpose (yf reforming the customs f)f the Moslems 
newly converted to Christianity, forbade the use 
in anv way of plaques ' wliich they were ac- 
customed to wear,’ on which were a hand [l.e. 
the open-hand], with ' certain letters ' : and at 
the same time the silversmiths were prohibited 
from making horns — that is. lunar crescents — or 
other insignia ’ such as the Moriscos were ac- 
customed to wear ' (cf. de Osma, p. 22, quoting 
Bermudez de Pedraza's Antigiledad y cxcelencias 
de Grnnndn. I. chapter x). The expulsion of the 
Moriscos from Spain was not undertaken till some 
three-quarters of a century later, and was com- 
pleted only in the early seventeenth century. It 
is. tlierefore, interesting to find de Osma — a 
careful scholar — assigning (although tentatively) 
his nos. 57, 5S, to the second third of that 
century. 

In the amulet of PL D, 13, the face is sliarply 
defined, and the extremities of the crescent partly 
enclose two small disks. What — if anything — 
these disks symbolize, I do not know : but as 
similar disks accompany the crescents in the 
amulets of Pi. D. 14. 15. and disks very like them 
(de Osma, nos. 57, 5S). I am inclined to think that 
they may have had some occult significance. The 
frequent association of a disk, or of some device 
to which .seemingly sf)me similar meaning was 
attached, with a lunar cre.scent in the metallic 
pendants illustrated and described above, sug- 
gests the possibility that the pair of disks is 
no more than a result of putting into a sym- 
metrical form an element (which by then may 
well have become merely traditional, its original 
meaning forgotten) which for a time had been a 
regular accompaniment of crescent -amulets in 
Spain. 

Perhaps de OMiia's no. ovS may appositely be 
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cited in support of a view that the pair of disks 
is a feature formerly significant but now more or 
less meaningless. In that fig -hand there i.s a 
di.sk, who.se diameter is more than half that of the 
human-faced crescent, on which is a cross formed 
of four equal arms set round a small di>sk, while 
the two disks attached to the horns of the crescent 
are much smaller, in proportion to the crescent, 
than in PI. D, 13, 14. 15. 

The crescents in the amulets of PI. D, 14, 15, 
are .set horizontally, instead of, as is more usual, 
vertically. In the case of fig. 14, the horns point 
upward ; in that of fig. 15, as in de Osma s no. 58, 
they point doAvnward. 

An additional de.sign embodied in PL D, 15. is 
what might be taken either for a highly-con- 
ventionalized ‘ heart ' or for an 31 (presumably 
for ' 31aria ') shaped as a heart. A similar 

■ heart ’ even more clo.sely resembling an M 
appears in the fig-hand re])roduced as fig. 2 in my 
' Notes on Spanish Amulets (Third Series),* while 
on the front of the fragment whose back is shoA-ra 
in PL D, Ifi, an 31 is formed in the supporting 
columns at the ‘ WTist.* Although many Spanish 
amulets, made of various materials, have the 
shape of a conventionalized heart, I have not 
learned of any apotropaic significance attached in 
Spain to that shape. 

In my ' Notes on some contemporary Portu- 
guese Amulets ' (Folk-Lore, XIX [19(KS], p. 18), I 
reported the Portuguese employment (in 1905) 
of heart -shapes as amulets against evil eye ; but 
I also quoted Dr. Leite de \"asconcellos as saying 
that he believed ‘ that the heart, as an amulet, 

■ is . , , dead in Portugal. It is worn, . . . but 
* without any great preservative signification 
' being attached to it by the people,* It may well 
be that over a great part of Spain a situation 
analogous to that of his experience obtains. It 
should be kept in mind that the Spanish amulets 
with which I have been concerned have been 
largely ob.solete, cm at least obsolescent, .so that 
their original purposes may be now obscured ; 
while, on the other hand, the graceful .shapes 
(and probably also the pleasing mental associa- 
tions) of * heart * forms make them favourites for 
ornaments without occult implications. 

In the crescent of PL D, 14. the no.se is unduly 
j)romiiient anrl is sharply pointed ; in that of 
PL D, 13. it is even more prominent and has 
become almost a long isosceles triangle ; and in 
that of PL D, 15, it has lost its resemblance to a 
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nose and become wliat resem})les closely l)]ad(‘ 
of a dagger, of trapezoidal section, lacking a 
handle but with the now almost unrecognizable 
lunar crescent forming the quillons — a tiny pro- 
tuberance, about the size of a pinhead (the 
vestige of the eye) on one side of the base of the 
' blade.' and an almost impercej)! ible depre^^ion 
on the other side of the ’ blade,' remain as faint 
traces of the original lineaments of the lunar 
crescent. Transformations of designs, whether 
originally symbolic or purely ornamental in 
function, are a common feature of re])etitive art. 
and have often been not merely recon led, but 
utilized also as bases for discussion. 

I believe that this transformation, from a 
human profile to something very like a dagger, 
was by no means merely a result of fancy playing 
upon an ancient symbol. Perhaps at first the 
nature of his material led the jet -carver to make 
the nose somewhat more prominent ami more 
pointed than a strict attention to proportion 
would have warranted. But subsefpiently (and 
possibly^ as suggested by close resemblances 
between other details of the objects involved, 
always in the same worksho]^) it would seem that 
it was considered that, since a sharply pointed, 
penetrative, shape was a recognized form (d 
protection against evil eye. fascinati(jn. and the 
likec^*5 the sharp-pointed nose might itself be 
utilized as a further protective element of the 
compound tig-liands. Sharp -pointed weapons, or 
natural defences — c., 7 . horns, claws, teeth — an^ 
very commonly used, among many ])eopleN, as 
j'trotections against ill-effec'ts arising from occult 
sources. 

1 do not recall Spanisii applications of images 
of weapons, as preservative against evil eye and 
analogous perils, but there ir^ much circumstantial 
evidence suggesting that such images were indeed 
so used — for example, if a witch visits a (*hild ill 
from the effects of nojo, a pair of sciss()rs. opcui in 
the form of a cross, is ])ut in the patient's door- 
way, and the witch cann<)t go {)ut till th(^ scissors 
are closed again — and broken needles and ])ieces 
of broken mirrors (the latter used peril a] )s not 
alone because of their sharp ]>oints and edges) 
are recorded as in use against ' fascination ' in 
medijeval Spain, Although tiny images of 
weapons were formerly made at Albacete. in the 
forms of the knives, etc., made there, I do not 
know if any occult virtues were ever attributed to 
these toy-like objects. In modern Morocco, 
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thorns. })!‘istl(‘s, or maMik^s are worn against the 
effects ot evil eye : and. analogously, there avo 
Moroccan jireservative expn'ssions suggesting 
jienetration of the evil- working eye.=^'> dust so 
the Spanish Morisco of the tifteenth c(mtury 
corr(‘S])ondingly made use of tlie e.xpn'ssion * Five 
in y{>ur eye.' 

Again, as w(‘ shall s(‘e, many of th(‘ sharp- 
pointed weapons of animals have served in Spain 
as protections against evil eye and the like — the 
horns ot stags. the teeth of certain animals -t- 
and especially the tusks ot boars. tlu' claws or 
nails ot animals. fM)cks spurs.^'> the claws of 
crustaceans.-^^’ the ' horns ' of stag-be(‘tles — and 
even imitations ot sucli things in otlau* materials. 
And artiticially-shaped jiieces ot bone or of horn, 
sometimes in form only remotel v resembling 
natural horns, but a I wavs brought to a fairlv 
sharp point. have hemi and still are f|uite 
common children's anndets against evil eye and 
its analogues. And. finally, tlu' afldition, to a 
normal crescent, of a third ‘ horn quite pn)bablv 
wa.s welcomed by those Spaniards who reganled 
— as noted mjra — the shari)-pointed horns of the 
crescent as its most effective ]irotective element. 
It would seem, therefore, that we need have but 
little doubt that the transformation of the nose 
in the ainulets of our PI. D. 13. 14. 15, has been 
done intentionally and with a view to increasing 
the preservative ]>owers of the jet Hg-hands 
comprising a human-faced lunar cresiaait. 

In PI. 1 ). 13. the prominent an<l sharjilv 

])ointed nose touclu’.s ont' side ot a long ovoid, as 
if about to ])enetrate it. Although it be often 
hazardous to guess at the meaning of con- 
\ entioiial designs, 1 wouhl .sugg('st the possibilitv 
that this ovoid symbolizes an eye — /.t. the 'evil 
e \ e wliose effect is feared- — whi(‘h is threatened 
by the acutely ])oint(Hl nose. The fragmentarv 
j(‘t fig-hand (which formerly inchuhal a human- 
faced crescent among its elements) reproduced in 
PI. n, lb. s1k)Ws us wliat seems to he a jiarallel to 
this : between the two o])en-hands in the wrist- 
portion is what looks to be a tairlv clear repre- 
sentation of a pair of eyes, while seemingly about 
to j)enetrate between those (‘yes is a lc)ng spike- 
lik(’ device — a combination by no means uni(]ue, 
since it may be seen (although with the ‘ eves ' 
slightly less defined) also on both the front and 
the back of the j(‘t fig-hand rejiroduced in * Notes 
on Spanish Amulets (Third Series),' fig. 1 . That 
in\ sugge'^tioii is not undulv far-fetched is vouched 
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for, on the one haiifl by the forms of certain 
verbal threats, such as those cited above, and 
on the other by the very considerable number of 
surviving ancient amiiletic objects, obviously 
protections against the effects of evil eye, in which 
an eye is surrounded by preservative devices 
attacking, or about to attack it."'^ 

The inclusion of eye-forins in amulets in- 
corporating lunar crescents recalls Westermarck's 
suggestion (I. p. 173) that crescentic forms having 
protective connotations may in some instances 
have been derived from re])resentations of a 
human eye under an eyebrow, vlierein the ' eye- 
brow ' has become metamorphosed into a (simple, 
not human-faced) lunar crescent, while the ‘ eye 
has become a disk.-’’^ or 2 ierha 2 )s in some cases a 
star.5- 

In PL D, 17. is shown a small section of a large 
fragment of an earthenware vessel of the late 
3IosIem period in Spain, obtained at Seville and 
covereri with repea tcfl impressions from a groiip 
of stam])s. On this the crescent, partly en- 
closing a small disk, is at the tip of the little 
finger of an open -hand. When complete, the 
vessel was of considerable size and had round it 
a band of two rows of these impressions. The 
fragment is peculiarly interesting, in view of the 
various combinations of crescents with hands 
and or with disks, of which I have already spoken 
at length. Oj)en- hands alone, or associated with 
other ]Moi>lem designs preservative against evil eye 
and the like, were quite common on Spanish - 
Moslem pottery. 

We have seen how commonly lunar crescents 
appear in Spain associated with other apotropaic 
devices to form compound amulets — s('»metimes, 
as in PI. D, 2-9. as the foundation of the amulet : 
sometimes, as in PL D. 12-13, as a subsidiary 
factor. The same may he observed in Portugal 
and in Italy as well as among modern Moslem 
peoples. It would seem pro])able that there is 
nothing more behind such frequent ii.se than tlie 
desire to use a favourite amulet ic symbol for the 
purpose of assisting another protective device, 
yet the constant recurrence of the phenomenon 
suggests the possibility that there may anciently 
have been some idea that the power of the moon 
(or of some moon -divinity) gave special virtue to 
certain protective devices. In this connexion we 
may quote Elworthy (Evil Eye, p. 446) : ‘ The 
‘ moon, indeed, was thought to preside over the 
‘ art of pharmacy, while Hecate, who, as we have 


' seen, was but one of the persons or attributes of 
' Artemis or Diana Triformis, w'as supposed to 
‘ have been the inventor of it. Hence both these 
‘ goddesses, really the same, were invoked by its 
* adepts. ... To this great art of pharmacy . . . 

' belong all the charms, amulets, and enchant- 
' ments against poison, venom of serpents, with 
‘ all diseases,' 

Non -lunar Crescents. — Although the crescent 
seems to owe its employment, as an amulet, in 
Spain to its service as a symbol of the moon, it is 
there sometimes looked upon as deriving its 
virtues from its resemblance to a pair of horns. 
That this view may well be ancient in the Iberian 
Peninsula is suggested by what seems to have 
been a cult of cows or of bulls there. Diodorus 
speaks of a legend mentioning a cow -cult among 
the Iberians ; and there survive a considerable 
number of Lusitanian or Iberian coins of the 
Roman period, having on one face a bull, which 
have been pierced with a hole so that they may be 
worn, with the animal upright, as amulets.-'^^ It 
is interesting to find, on two of the coins so 
used,^^ a small crescent a little above the back of 
the beast. Curiously, in both these coins the 
perforation has almost obliterated the crescent — 
presumably quite fortuitously and because the 
crescent chanced to be at the spot most suitable 
for hanging the a-nimal upright. 

Closely allied to the crescent in form is the 
‘ sign of the horns.' made by extending the little 
finger and the index from a hand otherwise 
closed. This is the well-known gesture, in Italy 
considered to be extremely efficacious against 
evil eye and the like — but employed also with 
other intentions — and termed the ' mano cor- 
nnta.' Salillas says (Lr.. p. 74) that in Anda- 
lusia one protects oneself against the evil influence 
of a snake (should that reptile ' be named or 
reproduced in any way ') by making this gesture 
accompanied by certain other acts : he does not, 
however, specifically avssociate this gesticulated 
pair of honis with the pair to which, as he had 
said previously, the powers of crescentic amulets 
are by some persons attributed. 

Of the possibility that certain Spanish crescent- 
amulets have been derived from pairs of boars' 
tusks or of animals' claws, rather than from lunar 
symbols, I have spoken already. 

Crescents agamst Effects of the Mooyi. — I think 
that we may reasonably belie v^e that by Spaniards, 
as by other peoples whose civilizations have been 
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based on those of Ancient Rome or of Islam, 
crescents have been most commonly employed as 
preservatives against harm due to human agencies 
of occult natures — ’ evil eye,' envy, witchcraft, 
and the like. There is, however, in Spain as in 
Portugal, also a widespread belief in an intluence, 
of the same genei'al character, which may be 
exercised by the moon. Frazei* cites Ancaeiit 
(Ireek, Armenian, and Brazilian Indian beliefs to 
the same effect. Of these, the Oreek mo^^t 
interests us, as perhaps the source whence were 
derived the Spanish ideas. Without fuller 
particulars, we cannot jutige whether the Brazil- 
ian Indian belief was indigenous, or a result of 
Portuguese influence. I am inclineil t<.) think 
that the depicting of the lunar crescmit with a 
human profile within its curve may lie related 
to this belief, rather than to any identification of 
the moon with .some one of the great divinities 
with which it has, among various peijjdes, been 
associated. It is perhaps because of the parallel- 
ism, between the supposetl ' fascination ' exercised 
by the human eye and that exercised by the 
moon, that even when the crescent's luinuiii 
features have become much degenerated, as in 
the amulet of PI. D, 15, the fifp remains distinct. 
It seems, indeed, open to argument whether in at 
least some cases in Spain the belief in lunar 
crescents as protective against humanly -origi- 
nated evils may not be a degenerated relic of an 
earlier employment against evils deriving from 
the moon, rather than a result of an assumption 
that some beneficient divinity associated with the 
moon would serve as protector against the evils 
in question : but concerning this. 1 have too 
little material as basis for an opinion. 

Salillas speaks at some length of the sujiposed 
effects of the moon on small children.*'^ A 
medical informant wrote him from the Canary 
Islands, whose culture is purely Spanish, that ‘ It 
‘ is believed that the pernicious influence of the 
‘ moon on babies, if it be not counteracted by the 
• visual power of the infants, is uiiC[uestionable : 
and that if the child did not see the moon at the 
time the rays fell upon it. it would suffer from 
erujitions. obstinate stomach-pains, etc. I have 
recorded the wearing in Portugal of ' individual 
‘ crescents . . . by babies, principally to protect 
' them from the supposed pernicious effect of the 
' moon, which, it was said, causes an illness, 
' luada, of the nature of stomach trouble or cohe.’ 
To cure an infant so affected, says Salillas, in 
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Spain certain things associated with it are ])ut into 
its swaddling-clothes and thrown onto the roof 
' so that the moon may .see them,' this action 
serving as a sort of vaccine- virus (' raruna ') for 
the child. Purthenuore. so that the child may 
be released from the effects, certain other things 
are ilone. ending witli thc^ na itation of a certain 
verse. 

Practices in which, foi’ its bt*n(‘tit in some way. 
things associated with an infant are ]jut on the 
roof of its liome, are widely spread. While they 
ai'e exjilained in varkais ways. 1 have no other 
example in which, as here, the moon is brought 
into them. Thus, to take only Frazer's cita- 
tions for the grou[) tMUicerned wdth teething, 
we have Russian- Jewish, Polynesian. Sinhalese, 
aiu-l ('herokee Indian ones connected (as are 
man\ examples of other kimls) wdth rodents 
{who.'^e strong teeth the ehild's should take after}, 
and a Macedonian one (]>. ISU) connected with 
cr(.)W's. Westerniarck cites (/.r.. 1. p. 120) many 
Monjccan ]iractices in which the child's fallen 
tooth is throwui towards the sun : and FTazer 
(pp. ISl f.) mentions similar jiractices among the 
heathen Arabs and the peasants of the Lebanon. 

Again, in Faceres. should an infant be nlnnada 
{/.c. made ill through ex]josure to the moon), it 
should wear at its waist a small ' half- moon 
( ^a lunar crescent) f )rmed, during the offices of 
H(dy Thursday, of steel. Salillas also tells us 
(p. Si) that in Alcuestar a half-moon is place<l on 
babies so that ‘ the moon dr)es not coja them ' : 
and in Hervas ' to free them from the disorders 
' wRich the moon is able to produce.* He 
apjiears t(j be speaking (p. 77) of the effects of 
}nal de ojo, where he refers to the use of the 
ituidia luna in the Provinces of Salamanca, 
Caceres. and Badajoz. ami in Mata de Alcantara, 
in Hervas, and in Llerena : but 1 am uncertain 
w'hether or not this is due to confused writing. 

Ismael del Pan, w riting of the people of the Pro- 
vince of Toledo, and not of Spaniards in general, 
gives us a gocKl deal on the matter, under the 
heading of ‘ FI Mai de Ojo que liaee la Luna.* 
He says that the people ' of our pais ' (presum- 
ably the Toledan region) accept ' as something 
• proven ' that the moon is able to produce )nal de 
ojo : and that in the Province of Toledo * this 
’ belief does not ajqiear to be very closely defined,' 
but that from the several matters he cites * one 
■ may deduce that the malign }>ower of the mo(*n 
‘ is a fact ' among the people there. He had a 
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note from Consuegra, saying that someone there 
told him ' that in that town, in order that the 
‘ moon should not " coja" children, one ought to 
' hang at their necks a half- moon made of jet.' 
Further, that in the town of Huecas it is said ‘ that 

* the light of the moon injures the sight, and above 
■ all that of children, upon whom it is customary 

* to place a half- moon as a ]>reservative amulet.' 
Tn Huecas, too, one may often hear it sakl, ' Do 

* not gaze at the moon, which will injure your 

* sight, though 8t. Lucy [patroness of the eyes] 

' can cure it.' He concludes by saying that he 
had no data concerning the aojo of the moon in 
other parts of Spain : * although perhaps one 

‘ dare conjecture that probably the belief has 
‘ had. and has. a wide extension, if one takes 
‘ into account the series of invocations and 
’ orations to the “ new moon " which are in use 
’ even in regions of our nation far distant from 
' each other.' 

Curiously, del Pan was unable to obtain an 


infant's crescent-amulet from the Toledan district. 
A friend, however, got for him a silver one, in 
the form of a circle w’ithin w^hieh was a human - 
faced lunar crescent, from Badajoz (a Province 
adjoining that of Toledo, but also adjoining 
Portugal which was to be hung at a child's 
neck, so that the imjon might not coja the child. 

* Half-moons ' of this kind, which are generally of 
silver, are often quite large. His friend informed 
him. further, that the belief in the evil inhuence 
of the moon was quite common in the whole 
Province of Badajoz. and also that such amulets 
were worn less frequently by girls than by boys, 
because the girls wore instead a bracelet made of 
red coral beads, with respect to which the 
mothers said that if the beads turned yellow. 

* the moon had affected the little one, who would 
be ill till the red colour reappeared in the 

■ corals." His friend added, however, that he 
had observed that some girls wore both a crescent - 
amulet and the coral beads. 


^ On ancient ubcs of crescent -torms as amulets, stt 
Seii^mann, ^S : Dtr BUrk. Hambuig, lUlO, II, 

jjp. 138 ff. ; on recent uses, ibid , p. 140, and Wester- 
inarck. E. ; Ritncd and Belief in Morocco, London, 1928, 

I, pp, 472 f., n. 

“ For examples, cf. Klwnrtliy. F. T. : The Kvil 
London, 1897). p. 280. and Hodos of Honour, London. 
1900, pp. 14, 177) f. 

^ Westermarck, l.c. 

* Crescent -forms occur in Sjianish jewellery, tradi- 
tionally of ‘ ^Moorish ’ types, hut wliether with amulet ic 
intent or not, I do not know. 

Cf. rny ' Xotes on iSpanish Amulets,' in Folk-Lore, 
X\qi (1908), j)i. vii, lig. 13, and ]), 4,")7. 

** An Ancient Roman one, extremely like the Spanish 
ones just cited, has been rejiruduced by G. [sometimes 

J. J Bellucci, in fl Fetici^nio primdiro in [talia (in tlu^ 
series ' Tradiziotd populari italiane '), Perugia, 1907, 
tig. 31 ; a moilern X^*apohtan one. for a cab-horse, 
apparently iiientical with mine from Granada, has bt^en 
reproduced by Elworthy, Fvil Eye, tig. 84. 

' One in iny jiossession, obtained at Toms, has a hole, 
instead of a juojectmg looj), to take the stra]). 

^ In Paralleled ethyiographiqued — Anndetteb : Lihye 
actuelle — lUdie ancienyie (m tiie senes ‘ Trad. pap. it(d.'), 
fig. 23. He reproduces there also, m fig 21. a ])}iotogra])h 
of a Roman terracotta statuette, found near Arezzo, of 
a boy wearing a sinqile {i.p. not human-faced) crescent, 
jioints downward, at his neck. The Roman cresciait 
t ited m n. 8. dupra, is there reproduced in fig. 22. 

^ Cf. my ’ Xotes on .some conti'inporary Portuguese 
Amulets, in Folk-Lore, XIX (PJOh), figs. 18, 17, and 
34, 33, 38 ; Leite de Vasconcellos, J. : * Amuletos,' in 
() Archeoloyo f'ortuyues, V (1899 19UU), ji. 289. 

It should be remarked, in this <*onTiexion. that 
Raiiajoz Provunce adjoins Portugal, and that the town 
of Badajoz lies just within the Spanish frontier, so that 
in this particular case .strong Ikirtuguesc influence'-' may 
be su.sjiei ted. 

On this curious amulet, s/c Gunther, R. T. , ’ 4'he 


Ciniaruta,' in Folk-Lore, XVI (19U5); and Klworthy, 
Ei'il Eye, pp. 343-33 (with fig. 162, which includes 
among its elements botli a human-faced crescent and a 
ti\'e-petalled flower, assumed by Klworthy to represent 
a lotus-flowtu), 

(f. iny ' Xotes on Spanish Amulets (Fourth 
Series).' in Folk-Lore. XX\T (1913), fig. 38. The 
Badajoz amulet, citt^l above, is of analogous ring-form. 

For example, ' La jiya, en valenciano actual, es la 
vulva ' (Sahllas, R. : La Fadcinacwn en Edpaha, Madrid, 
1903, ]>. 78, n.). Several other meanings have sporadi- 
cally been attributed to the fig-hand, but, I think, 
through unsound reasoning. 

Cf. Westermarck : I, pp. 430 ff. 

A . H., XXXVH, 40 (Bohn's ed.. London. 1837). 

(f. Westermarck, I, p. 489. fig. 124. 

Ibid., p. 473, with fig. 128. 

The Carthaginians were settled in Spain in the 
sixth (‘cntury, and their domination there was ended by 
the Romans in 206 B.c. 

(f. Bellucci: 11 Fetidsyno priinitivo . . ., fig. 14 
(or fili Aynuleti : Vn Capitulo di P.sicoloyia popolare [in 
tlie series ' Trad. pop. ital.'], fig. 30). showing a boar’s 
tusk, mounted for suspension in a bronze socket, found 
in an Karly Iron Age ne(‘ro])ohs in Ancona, and a ’ very 
common contemporary i-hild's amulet, against evil eye 
ami wit( lie.-^, con>>isting of a boar's tusk in a sdv'er socket 
for suspen'^lon. 

4’ wo of these were definitely for children ; the third 
(fig. 18) was said (although without <*onfirmation) to have 
been worn by a woman to secure (obviously because of 
itN ('oloui ) alnindant lactation while nursing. Among a 
list, obtained from corres])ondents in various parts of 
Spain, of amulet?? against nml de ojo, given by 8alilla.s 
{l.c., p. 74), are a hog's tusk (Coruna) and a wild-boar's 
tusk (Ahneria). Cbnes de Posadilla, in a note (pp. 63 ff.) 
in his Auto de Fe celebrado en la Cindad de Logrono . . . 
1010, ^ladrai, 1811, refers to a wild-boar's tusk as a 
protec'tion for children against bruxos. Westermarck, 
l.c., I, p. 483. says ' The ('rooked tusk of a wild- boar is 
a charm against tlu‘ evil eve ; [m Morocco] both Arabs 

] 
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and Berbers hang it round tlie neok of a hor«;e, . . . ‘ 
(c/. also, f.c., II, p. 314). 

For much on this, ser Ridgeway. W. : ‘ Tlie Origin 
of the Turkish Cresccm.* in J.R.AJ., XI 
pp. 241-8. 

““ Although this re< alN tlie liead-du'ss of somt' of the 
Ancient Bgyiitian diviniru's. 1 am ira limal to think th<ir 
the parallelism is entiiely fortuitous. 

deOsma.th J. • ('at(Ao(fotlfAifih<trl{r'^ro/nj)(tsffhttf(>^. 
Madrid. HlUk no. 08 . 

"* An analogous < omliiuation. <‘onsistmg ot an up\\<u‘d- 
poiiitiiig o]*en-hand abo\e whose tingem <11 an upwatd- 
pointing crescent and a small * stai ' cijmjiosed ot two 
interla<'e<l triangles. a])])ears as a decoration on c(*it<iin 
shallow drums us(‘d in Tuni.-, (</. 1-duoithy, Rvtl lAfr, 
p. 2.30, tig. 108). A similar combination appears m 
Algeria, in a lintel-iUcsign winch has. in <i iioii/.ontal row. 
from left to right, a pair of interhu ed triangles forming 
a ■ star,' an upward-jiointing <*rescent. and an upward- 
point ing open-hand (rf. lauiormaiit. K. : m frnz. u/rAd>/.. 
Ill [1877]. j). 37 ; the design reproduced also by Sehg- 
mann, Dtr Blick, tig. 83, and by Leite <le Vasi'oia eilo-, 
Siynnni Lisbon. lOlS [icprintod from O 

Archeoloyo Portnyiits, nos. 1-12. I9l8j). vSucb six- 

jiointed forms oiM-ur in Mosleni-Sjiaiush oi nammtat ton : 
but I do not rcf-all any on inodeiii SjianisU amulots, 
excepting certain common Moroccan co})})er <01 ns 
oci'a.sionally carried by Sjiantards as suj)j><)',t‘dlv jno- 
tective. 

('f. Psalms, Ixxxic, 11 ; ' Por the Loid (hjd is a 

‘sun and a .shndd." It is mteiestmg that Fdwortliw 
speaking of the interlaced triangles on the Tunisian 
drums (c/, u. 24, sopr<i). says that he believo> tin* figure 
to re})resent the' sun. 

For iniirh on this, a.s well as on the relatamshi]) 
between tiie hve-pomted and the six-pomted forms, 
Siyninn Sdlohionif^. For a number of amulets in wbirb 
the five-pointed form is associated witii a liui nan- faced 
lunar crescent, sc*? }>1. IX of this, and my ‘ >rotc*s on . . . 
Portuguese Amulets,' Folk-Lore, XIX (1908), pi. III. 

E.g,, in some Portuguese silver compound amulet'^ ; 
cf. my * X'otes on , . . l^ortugucse Amulets.' figs 39 42 
(and a simple amulet consisting of the 3"irgin standing 
on a crescent, tig, 18), and >>ig/ioo> SnlottKjn i\. tig. 112 
(and also fig. 11.7, winch shov s iicr on a cre'.c(*iit, on one 
side of a medal whose rever.se carries a human-laced 
crescent, a pentagram, a tig-hand, and a kt'y). 

For miu-h reflating to the* subject, Jam**'.oii. 
A. B. : Legends of the MwlotDin, ' Devotional Subjei ts.' 
s.v. ' Our Lady of the Immaculate Concept ujn.' In tlic 
seventeenth-c c-ntury paintings and s< uljuure, her lunar 
crescent is sometimes depicteil horns ujiward. sometimes 
horns downward ; occasionally the whole* ot tin* Iun<u 
disk i.s rej>resented. 

29 Osma, p. xt. Figures of other ."amt'., in 
corre.sponding positions, are fairly c*ommon : rf. n. 32. 

A similar pendant, in iny possession, is a sdver-gilt 
cross with crucifix, of about the .same size, from each ot 
whose arms, and from whose* foot, hangs a small fig-hand. 

A com])arabIe siiver-gilt pendant of another sf)rt is 
heart-shaped, with a tiny image of the Virgin fs(*emingly 
.standing on a cre‘sct*nt moon) and Child set ame)ng 
filigree disks, with small tig-hands pendent from it. 

de Osina, Catnlogo de Azobnehe^s cofnjjoshbfno^, 

Cf. de Osina, l.r., nos. .73, .79, bO, 61, 63, 64; in 
some cases {e.g, no. .73) the jiortion ahe.i\t* tlie hanel itself 
takes tile shai»e of a Cfuistian saint (for tint hew example's 
of this. Vmt now lacking th«*ir liand- portions. nos. ,72. 
.74, . 7 . 7 , .76). 

For mue*h on tlu*^, ami on tig-hamis as amuh'fs ui 

L « 


Spam, see I c., chapter I, ' Los AnmU'tos eui azabae he y 
la su]H*istici6n del Aojo.' 

F.g. ele‘ Osiiiti. l.(\. nos. .»7. -78 ; and mv * Xotes on 
Spanish Arnulet.s (Thiul S(‘rie*si,' Folk-Lon. XXV (1914), 

Cf. (foblt't (1 .-Mvi<*lla. IL : Th^^ M igraf ion of ,'^ytnbol'i, 
London, IS94 {L*i Migrohnn dt s P<uis. 1S91). 

Mue )i otlu'r we»rk o! the* kind could Im* citc'd. 

Stildlas. H. : Jji Fn,\e/funton fn E-^jstho. Madiid. 
190.7. pp. 7.7. 78, sdvsses the ' jjcuct rat i\ t* ' <liaiae-lci- 
istic ot (e>it<un Sp.inish <uiiulcts for sut-h pmposes It 
Illriv be* (ellsci th<lt the* de*sig|i of the* amult*t ot 

IM. J), L» looks mther ,ls it lule'udeei to e‘I upl ulsi/c* the* 
])cru*ti<itivc po\\t*r of tlic ‘ dagge*!.' 

' elt*! Fan, Isuuu'l ; FolLlofe Toh dnutn I. Te>le*i|e). 
lf)32. ]), 84. 

eh* Osma, ]). 16. CjimTing Ihuie^ne* <1** \hllcna'& 

7 ratodo de el uojo o <le fa'-sV{nnt'h)n, wiitte'ii in 1411. 

\\ e“ste*[ Miai e'k. I.. : liitodl (utd ILloJ m .Uo/occf/. 
London. 1926, I. p]). 434 t.. 44.7 f. 

elc Osma. ])p. 1 7. 2t ). 

For- some ty]»i( al e*xam])|t‘s. ,0 » nj\ ' Xote*s on 
Spanish Amulets, Folk-Loff^. XVII (1906). fig.,. J 4: 

■ Xote*.- on S(>anis}i Arnule'ts (Fouitli Scia*-,),' Folk-Lme, 
XXVI (Ft 1.7), fig>. 14. 

*- 1* o.ssil shaiks teeth. ‘ X'e.Ue*^, on Spanish AniuU*ts.' 
lig. .30 (anel two oth(*r e*xamplt‘s ne>t ye*t juiblisheel) ; 
teeth said tej he of jag-- or of wiM hoars, l.r., fig.-. 37, 38 ; 
a e-aniiu* teioth se*emingl\' ot some* e ai 111 vorous animal 
( unpubl!s}ie*< 1 ) , (-roe odde* s tooth. ’ Xotes on Sj),iiusli 
Amulets (Third Series),’ fig. 17 : vejlvt*s' tet*th, de Osma, 
]), 17. e-iting (h* Villeiia, 7ddtndo. 

Typical example*-, in ‘ Note‘s on Spanisli Amulets.' 
ligs. 16. 17. 18 

dc Ositia. p. 21. re*fening te_) the* be*gummg of the* 
se*ventee*nth e eutur\’. 

' Notes on Spanish Amulets (Third Series.).' fi*^. 1 1 • 
Salillas, ].. 77. 

‘N’'e)tes on Spanish Amulets.' fig. 19; ‘Xotes em 
SieanisJi Amule-ts (Tiu'rd Serie--|,' fig io 

Salillas.p 77. 

' Xf)tes on Sjeanish Amulets,* fig^. p (bone). ]o 
((‘ow',-^ horn 01 tor toi?,»*-he*ll ). 11 (n*d c*orall. 12 (glas-.i. 

Ibid., tig-;. S, 40, botli straight ; tigs. 6. 7, both 
slightly c'urved, as jn-obably relateel to horns, 

\:\\Vi>i'Xhy, Eril Egr. 129 33, 137 41,lig> 14 -19, 
24 ; Seligmann, iJer hose BUck. IT, jep. 1 .7 1- .7, figs. 117 2 A 

Westerinai’e'k, tigs. 126 and 124. fiom Fume* 
e^ngmals. 

Ihtd., ]), 473. n. I . 

’Xeiteson . . , Feii t ugut'sc* Amule*ts.' tig. l9. ujjen* 
se*ve*ial amuh'tic svmbol-, ait* e*ontaine*d within a hnman- 
faeeei crescent : tigs. 18-2.7. 42. whe*re the crescent is a 
subsidiary factor; figs. 3.3 3-), ulie*re* it is ualivielualize'd 
but Is a loose me*nibf*r iif a gre')U]). F'urtbe'f exarnjiles of 
the same thing are shown m Leite de Vase-oncellos. J., 
SHjnmn Sob,, non is, Lisbon, 1918. tig^. 1 (k-> 7 - anel 
figs. 104 . IO 8 . 110 2. ] 1.7. 

E.g., in the cinuunin [rf. Ounthe*r. K. T. : Folk-Lore, 
XVI {19o.7|; Klworthy. Fed Eye, pp. 343 ,7.7) ami ui 
the* rombinations of (‘iese*ents witli frogs, bust-, of St. 
Donatus. or tin* nume*ral ' 13' (Hcllueci; (tli 4ntnUt/ 
Fe-iugia, 1908. tig. 2.7. 26, 28 ; // Frtoo.mo prinCdivo in 
Iffil'oi, Ferugia, 1907. figs. 62. 64 -6). 

Sahllas. J). 77. Horns. e>r small simnlae ra (made 
of a varif'tv e)f mate*riaK, ine-liiding the liorns ot 
animals; rf. n. 48. .soj/nt} ot hoiris. are' among tlie 
arnule'ts most comnamly weern in Sj>ain against the* e>tfee*ts 
of e*vil e\e*, faseinatit)!!, e*tc. 

Dv,duru., IV. 18. cit.nl by Leite de Va-,eoncellos : 
‘ SiL-nilii-atK.ii icliui..us,-. ,.|1 I.ii^itanu-. de ,iiielqn.-s 
:■> ] 
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monnaies percees d’lin trou,’ in 0 Archeologo Port agues, 
X (1905), p. 174. 

Leite de Vasconcellos. l.c.. figs. 7-13 : he quotes 
Paris, P. : Essai siir I'art et Vindustrie de V Espagne 
primitive. Pans, 1903-4, referring to these tj’pes of 
coins and to Iberian small plaques, little bronze ex votos, 
and other things, on which oxen or bulls are represented 
Leite de Vasconcellos, Lr., figs. 7. 9. 

For much concerning it. ^ee Flworthv, Evil Eye, 

pp. 261-6. 

Adonis Attis Osiris. 1914. II, p. 148. 

Lit Fascinucion tn E.^pana, pp. 46 f. 


' Notes on . . . Portuguese Amulets,’ p. 217. 

63 The Magic Art, I, 1917, pp. 178 ff. 

6^ Salillas, l.c. 

6“ Coja (? dialect), from ‘ coyer ' = ' to seize.’ ‘ to attack 
* unexpectedly.' 

Folklore Toledo no. I, pp. 98-100. 

Simple anthropomorphized crescents, as amulets, 
appear to be rare in Spain, though common in Portugal ; 
cj. n. lO. above. 

6^* Red coral is commonly used against ‘ evdl eye ' in 
Spam ; cf, ' Notes on Spanish Amulets.’ p. 460. 


EARLY RECORDS OF IRON IN ABYSSINIA. 

The introduction of iron to these regions 
clearly originated with the Ptolemaic 
hunting expeditions, which were organized for the 
capture of elephants. Their influence would have 
begun under Ptolemy II, 283-24d b.c., but he did 
not go farther south than Philotera-Qosseir which 
is still in Egyptian territory, and Ptolemais 
Epitheras which is probably near Suakin (Strabo, 
XVI, iv, §§ 5, 7). Ptolemy III, 24.J-222 b.c., is 
the first to interest us here, and the establishments 
were maintained until the time of Ptolemy V, 
203-181 B.c. Thus, the intluence of Ptolemaic 
Egypt was felt for a couple of generations, and 
was exercised from a series of establishments 
strung out along the coast nearly as far as Xotu- 
ceras, the Horn of Africa (Strabo, XVI, iv, §§ 14, 
I5).i Even as far away as the Somali coast 
between Deire (the Straits of Bab el Mandeb) 
and Xotu-ceras the coastlands were sufficiently 
well occupied for five of the chief huntsmen — 
Pytholaos, Lichas, Pythangelos, Leon, and Chari- 
mortos — to set up pillars and altars (Strabo, X\T, 
iv, § 15). 

Xorth of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, near 
the modern Massawa, Adulis was an important 
centre of activity. Here Ptolemy III set up an 
inscription in Greek recording that he captured 
elephants,- From here the huntsmen spread 
inland, and clearly had a centre at Aksuin, a 
place which later was to become the capital of a 
kingdom and the sacred city of the Ethiopians. 
At Aksum a block of stone has been recorded 
which at the time of its discovery still preserved 
the name of Ptolemy III Euergetes in Greek. 
There was also found there one of those magical 

^ For all this, see Wainwright in M.\x. 1940, No. 192. 

- McCrmdle, J. W. : The Christian Topography of 
Cosmos, an Egyptian Monk, London, Hakluvt Sociotw 
1897, pp. 57-59. 


By G. WainivrigJd. 

hieroglyphic tablets so well known in Egypt 
from the fourth century B.c. onwards, and called 
by arclueologists clppi of Horus.^ They are 
charms against every sort of noxious beast : 
crocodiles, serpents, scorpions, lions, etc. The 
Aksumite specimen must have been brought from 
Egypt by one of the liuntsmen, though it is of 
some size, in fact about as large as they are 
commonly made, being 17 in. by 6 in. 

The activities of these huntsmen opened up 
Africa to trade. We have a papyrus which was 
w ritten in the first half, or possibly the middle, 
of the second century B.c., that is to say, at the 
time that the hunting establishments were being 
closed down. It is the bond for a loan which 
five men w ere raising for a trading voyage to the 
Incense Country,^ and of this more in the next 
paragraph. In East Africa itself trade was 
already filtering down as far as Durban in Xatai. 
At that place a coin of Simon Maccab^eus, 
143-136 B.C., has been dug up at Marianhill just 
behind the harbour.’^ At Msasani, a little north 
of Dar es-Salaam, a coin of Ptolemy X Soter, 
Ho— 80 B.('., has been found. ^ Xot very far from 
Msasani it has been shown that certain customs 
to be found on the mainland and on the island 
of Zanzibar clearly originate in Egypt and 
Greece. ~ 

The date of the above-mentioned papyrus 
combined with the status of the partners in the 
trading company suggests an interesting sidelight 
on the growth of this trade. Four of the company 

^3 Brucy J. ; Travels to Discover the Sources of the Nile, 
1790, 4 , i. Plates fac ing pp. 417, 418 ; lii, p, 132. 

^ W iicken in Zeitichrift fur jFJgyptische Sprache and 
Altertumskunde, lx, pp, 96-98. For the date, see p. 91. 

3 Otto and Stratmanri in Anthropos. 1909 iv nn 168 
169. » 

6 Ingrams in Mas. 1925, No. 86, p. 140. 

■ Wainwright in M.ax, 1940, No. 192. 
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were officers of the mercenaries, and the fifth was 
a seafaring man in the merchant service. It 
looks as if the officers had been employed in the 
elephant hunts, and that the shutting down of 
these stations had deprived them of their living, 
and so they took to trade instead. Being no 
sailors they took a sea-captain into jiartnershij) ; 
clearly to sail their ship for them. Tliey had nut 
much money as they had to raise a loan witli 
which to get started. If they had already been 
hunting elephants on the coast of Somaliland, 
they would know the conditions and prospects 
down south, and it would be natural for them to 
turn to the south seas when thinking of making 
their fortunes. They must have known all about 
the frankincense trade, for the tree grows on 
the African coast of the Gulf of Aden ^ just where 
the hunting-grounds had been established . More- 
over, the incense trade must have ohered sjilendid 
profits to those who were not afraid to adventure 
into foreign parts. 

Although they came to East Africa from Egypt, 
the leaders of the hunting expeditions were 
largely adventurers from Greece and Asia Minor. 
Lichas was an Akarnanian, Charimortos was an 
.Btolian, Alexander an Oroandian from Pisidia, 
and his second in command, Apoasis, was also a 
Pisidian coming from the not far distant city of 
Etenna.^ The trading company was an even 
more cosmopolitan affair, the five partners being 
a Thessalonican, an Elean from southern Italy, a 
Massaliot, a Carthaginian, and a man who bore 
the same Celtic name, Cintiis, as the Massaliot 
and so probably came from Marseilles also.i^’ 

Probably all of them were disreputable char- 
acters. We actually know that Charimortos was 
a man ‘ of coarse manners and drunken habits ' 
with whose help the avaricious General Scopas 
' had absolutely pillaged the kingdom.' In 
fact conditions in East Africa must have been 


* Strabo, XVI, iv. § 14. Schoff, W. H. : T'he Peri}A}>-^ 

of the Erffthraeun pp. -o, -0, 8, 0. 10. 11, 12. 

Cosmas, McCriinlle, op. cit.. p. .II. Kempthorne in 
Harris, \V. C. : The Hiyhhinds of .Ethiopia, i, pp, 420 fF.. 
describes the tree, the gathering of the incense, and it-^ 
oxpovt to the market^ on the opposite eoa-^t of Soiitli 
Arabia in the nineteenth century. Paulitschke, Ethno- 
yraphie Xordost-Afrikas, p. 210, says that SornaiiUind 
exports as much as 100 to 200 tons of ^^^en-^e annually. 

* Hall in ('lassical Revif^iv, xii, 1808. p. 270. Kor 
other detads of the chief hunt.snien and tlie hunt-^, sm' 
Rostovtzeff in Archiv fur Papyrn.'^forschiniy, iv, 1908, 
pp. 302, 303. 

Wileken, Lc. 

Polybius, Hi.dories, xviii, no. 
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very like those at Khartum in th(‘ early and 
middle nineteenth century. Society there was 
composed of little else l>ut every sort of scoundrel 
and ruffian from every country of tlu‘ Xear East 
mixed \\ith similar characters tVoni various 
European countrii's. In fact, it was ^aid that 
anyone who had mad(‘ his own country too hot 
to hold him mij^rated to ( 'on>tantinople, when 
that plac(^ hecaine umajintortahh' he moved on 
to Gairo, and, if he were too bad even for that, 
he drifted up to Khartum. Thus, w<‘ tind that 
tlu^ opening up of Africa in the last ctnituri(‘^ b c. 
was taking [ilace under the au.vpiet*.'. of Egypt, 
just as it did >onu‘ two thousand years later. ,ind 
on each occasion tlu* majority of the agents were 
not Egyptians but were mostly from the north 
side of the ^lediterranean. 

I'hfcj ancient opening uj) fif Africa wa^ carried 
out by peopk" coming from countrit^s w lu*rc the 
lion Age had long been establisluMl. Om* must, 
therefore, presume that th(‘se [)i ( humus of prognss 
were using tools and wea[)ons of iron, and .so 
would liave introduced a know IiMlge of that metal 
to the countries tluyv visited. Anvhow , it is 
the fact that some time after these activities the 
fir<t written document we have (MjneerniuH trade 
in the.'^e parts shows the <lesire fur iron on the 
part of the natives. It is especially prominent 
round about the Ptolemaic centre of Adulis, and 
the iron was used there for the same purpo.se tiiat 
the Ptoleniai(‘ expeditions had gone there, Ij . for 
elephant hunting. 

This document is the Periplus of the Krv- 
thnean Sea, and it was written within a few' 
years of a.d. 00,^- about two hundred and tiftv 
years after the shutting down of the Ptoleniaii* 
hunting establishments. In it we are told that 
on the cMHist round about Adiilis, near the modtu’ii 
Mas.sawa, * dhere are imported into these places 
‘ . . . iron, which is made into spears used 
against the elephants and other wild beasts. 
' and in their w^ars. Besides these, small axes 
^ are imported, and adzes and swords ; . . . 

* Likew'ii>e from the district of Ariaca (the north- 
west (‘oast of India) across this sea. there are im- 
^ ported Indian iron, and steel {ulSrjpog "IvSlko^, 

' Kal CTTo/xco/xa), and Indian cotton cloth,* J (>, 
p. 24. Though it is not so stated, tlie axes, 
adzes, and swords must at this time liave been of 
iron. In § S, p. 25, wo tind that into Malao 


S<'h(*ff’'< (‘(hi., p. 1."). 
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(Berberah) there imported ' . . . iron, and 
‘ gold and silver coin not much/ and in § 10, 
p. 26, the author says that at ^losyllum (Ras 
Hantarah) the people are willing to import 
' . . . a very little iron, and glass.* 

Evidently the superiority of iron weapons 
over iiKu-e primitive ones had been impressed 
u{)on the natives in the neighbourhood of Adulis. 
Xo doubt the same lesson had been learned to 
some extent by the natives of the other places 
up and down the coast at which the Ptolemies 
had established hunting stations. But, as it 
happens, it is only at Berberah and Ras Hantarah 
that we hear of iron being wanted, and even then 
at the latter place only * a very little.' 

Trade round these coasts was still just as 
international as it had been two hundred years 
before. The author of the Periplus says that 
there was a trading community established on the 
Island of Socotra (Dioscorida), and that it 
consisted of Arabs, and Indians, and Greeks. 

Three hundred years later than the Periplus, 
about A.D. 350, we hear of iron once more. 
This time it comes from the west ; from the 
Island of Me roe. .Eizana, the then king of 
Aksum, has left a long inscription in Ethipoic 
recording his conquests. He says that he 
conquered the Xoba (Nubians ) and ' burned 
‘ their cities of masonry and of straw and [my 
‘ people] plundered their corn, and their bronze 
* {hirti), and their iron {hasin), and their . . . ’ 
..Eizana .says that he set up his throne at the 
junction of the Nile (Seda) and the Atbara 
(Takazze)d^ This is north of Meroe, so a 
fragmentary inscription which comes from ^leroe 
itself is almost certainly a tangible record of his 
expedition. This one is written in Greek as are 
.some of .Eizana's inscriptions, and treats of the 
conquest by a ‘ [king of the Aksu] mites and 
‘ Homerites,' whose name is lost.^'" 

Some one hundred and seventy years later 

Schott’s etin., op. eit., p. 34, § 30. For the identifi- 
cation of thi'^ place, .see p. 133. 

Littmann, E. : Deutsche Aksum’Kxpeditioyt, iv, 
pp. 33. 34. 11. 10. 20. 30, 40. The ia.st word is damaged, 
anil can he restoreil as uuhi.', ' copper,’ as Littmann does, 
t>r as feso ' strips of dried meat,' as Xoldeke does m 
Zeitschnft tier deutscheu yuorijt' nUmdischeu (rfsellsrhuft, 
Ixvii, p. 701. Seeing that bronze Ini', just lieen nanierl 
Xoldeke's restoration seenis the more probable, but 
fortunately neither of the po-'sibOities concerrw us htuv. 
For a study of .Eizana's reign, .see Littmann, op. ctt., 
i, pp. 4S ff. 

Sayce in Proceed t fu/s of tJiP Stn'ietif of Pthltcu! 
Archaeoloijp, 1000, j)p. ISO, lOO. and Ffi. XXT\’. 

[ 


again, in the year a.d. 522, Cosmas Indicopleustes 
was travelling down the Red Sea, and he has 
left us the account of the iron trade in exchange 
for gold which has been reproduced in the 
companion article. Cosmas' relevant remarks 
are extracted here for ease in reference. He says 
tliat the caravan of ' upwards, say, of live 
' hundred * merchants accompanying the king's 
agents start out from the country of Agau. 

* They take along with them to the mining 
' district oxen, lump.s of salt, and iron, and when 
' they reach it.s neighbourhood they make a halt 
’at a certain spot and form an encampment, 

' which they fence round with a great hedge of 
‘ thorns.' Then ensues the dumb trade, the 
merchants laying out their wares and the natives 
coming and putting their nuggets of gold on Avhat- 
ever pleases them. As was shown in the com- 
panion article the information about the gold 
makes it certain that it was the country of 
Fazoqli that imported the iron in this way. 
Further, we note that the demand was sufficient 
to make it worth while for the merchants to 
undertake a journey of six months. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
A.D. iron w^as still one of the commodities that 
the natives of Fazoqli bought with their ’ gold 
’ in small pellets ' from the Agaus.i^ At this 
time they w ere also getting iron from the direction 
of the Sudan, for at Guba there was a market 
where the Shangalla (natives of Fazoqli) sold 
gold and slaves to the Muslims in return for iron 
and coarse cotton cloth.^® This iron probably 
came from Sennaar, for Guba is on the w ay there 
from Fazoqli. In that ca.se it probably originated in 
Kordofan, w hence Sennaar w as importing iron in 
the opening years of the nineteenth century a.d.i® 
At that time iron was still a sufficient rarity in 
Fazoqli for the natives to save it for making 
splitting tools or ornaments. They did not w aste 
it on ordinary tools for digging which would 
have worn it away, but for this they used hoes oi 
w'ood.-^^ 


ft ml tlip Gold Trade of Fazoqli in ^Ian. 1942, 
30. 

JBnii t*. op. at., ii, p. 432 ; iii. p, 737. Their other 
pur(*ha'.e-^ were coppi'r, bead'^, and '.kins, but salt in not 
mentioned, though it wa'. wanted m the >ixth century, 
i'. --.o greatly in demand m .Afnea a rule, and m 
.Ab\>-.inia even has a currency value. 

Hruoe : op. at., n, pp. 438, 439. 

Lailliaud : o/j. cit.. ii, j). 29.“). 

Jldil , ojt. ed.j lii. p. 10. 
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The natives of Fazoqli were no doubt entirely 
dependent for iron on their imports. It is un- 
likely that they were able to smelt it for them- 
selves, seeing that in the nineteenth century they 
did not even know how to melt their native 
go Id. 2 ^ But it seems likely that they knew how 
to smith the iron they imported. Whether in 
the sixth or the eighteenth centuries there is no 
mention of the im])ort of iron tools f)r utensils, 
but merely of iron, which implies that it was 
only ill the unw orked form of bars or pigs. 

The history of the iron for gold trade in 
Fazoqli is not the only testimony that we have 
to the permanence of conditions in East Africa, 
for we find it again in Somalilan<l. In the early 
nineteenth century the natives at Berberah -- 
were buying iron and other things from the 
banians (Indian traders especially those from 
Gujerat), just as in the first century a.d., ' from 
‘ the district of Ariaca (Cutch, Kathiawar, and 
‘ Gujerat) across the sea there are imported Iiulian 
‘ iron, and steel, and Indian cotton cloth ' into 
Adulis near the modern ^Nlassawa. 

On the River Toumat in Fazoqli, where the 
natives imported it in Cosmas' day, iron is called 
d'ong by the present inhabitants.-’^ It is evi- 
dently the same word as the dogn. dun of the 
Berta dialects which are spoken along the 
Abyssinian border from the River Yabus to 
Roseires.-^ The Uduk w ho live nearby call iron 
tongkutur.^^ Is it possible that this form includes 
the word also I The Uduk language is unrelated, 
at least to the neighbouring Burun languages, and 
the people are said to have come from Abyssinia 
five days beyond Arwa on the far side of the 
Galla country.-^* But I have not found anything 
like this in any of the languages of the Abyssinian 
world. At the end of the fifteenth century a.d. 
there was a migration of Shill uks into these 
parts.-" Yet neither Shilluk nor any of the 
Nilotic languages that I have been able to find 
call iron by any word the least like d'ong. Yet 


Cailhaud : op, cit., in, p. lU, 

-- Weli'itetl. J. H. : Travels la Arabia, li, p. .369. 

Heepe in Mitt, des Seannar.^ far or. Spr., xxxi, 
Dntte Abt, p. 206. 

Ibid, in op. cit., xx.xii, p 23 ; Evan^ Pntohanl in 
Sudan Xofe-'i and Records, xv. p. 49, and r/. p. 53, 

Evans Prit(*hard in op, cit.. p. 33. 

2® Ibid., in op. cit., p. 32. 

2 7 W e''terniann, D. : The Shdlah People, pp. 

The infoiiaation is derived from Brin'o, <tp. cit, iv. 
pp. 463 fT ; (’ailliaud, op. ctt., n. ])p, 255 U. 
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again, in the eighteenth ciuitury tliere were 
many ' Nubians ' in the country, who came from 
Gebels Tagale and Klin in south-eastern Kordo- 
fan,-*^ but in the sanu* way the words for iron 
in those countries })car no reseiublance to d'ong. 
Ntuther is tlu‘ word anythirm like thoM‘ uscmI for 
iron on tht‘ gdnls mair Fay}qll.~* witli th(* (v\c(‘])- 
tio!i of thos(‘ just incntioiual. (’an d'ong be, 
therefore, some anci(uit word wliich ha>i come 
through to the ])resent day { 

Iron is called in the 

Abyssinian World ; Ijasin, Kthiopic ; h<t,Ftn, 
Tigrc 31 « hsin, Ikinai . Itafin, Beni Anua- 
artn, Chamii* • akiiHi [al'lnna), Waag Agau or 
Hhamara.3'> 

htral, Amharic : hi rat, Harari 37 ; blria, 
Sabo 3s ; herla, hirtn, Dankali or Afar 3‘J : birr, 
bir-ti (plur), Somali : biruto, luro^'^, gino^- 
Kati'a ; blrto, Gunga 3 5 ; bf roa {b(r), Agau 34 : 
berf^tish {bn’tl) (lafat.3’' 

sibtla, zibiji, (ialla : siriJa, Arianguln : 
N i billa g u ra tsrh a, ( ) ro m o . 3 

bida, doldft, Kunania 39 ; bfda, Takazze Shan- 
galla ; saqn, Bilin ^3 ; .^‘((ga, Kwara '’3 • sngha. 


We-ternuiim, J^. : op. cit., p. liv. 

Eviiri'^ I’litrhaiil in op. rit , pp. 11. 29, 39. 52. 
Dilhnan : Lf.r. Ltnij. .FAhiopietv, col. 923 ; s i^ 
pronounced like the Italian z. Heme the word i', 
pronounced like hat.'sili. 

^dunzin^er. J A. W . : \ oraljaltu re de la latapie 

I'iyrt, Leipzitr, LS65, p, lO. 

Reini'«ch. L, : fJie Barea-S prarlte. j). 1,35 : ^ - --h. 

\\ atMin, C. M. : < 'om parativf' V orabalarit oj the 

Lantjaafff.', .S’poAv// at Saakin. .S.P.C'.K , ISSS, p. 7. 

Reini>ch, L., m SitzmajAiu'ichte lAid-HiA . 

Ka}'<. Ak. U t ipuna, 1SS4, cvi, p 333 ; c = t( h. 

‘ Ht*ke in P roc . Ph dolotpc(il Socatio 1 S45. ij, p, JOI. 
Annhru>^ter. C. H. : Initai Atnhar,ra, ii , Emjh^h- 
Ataharic Vocahalarp, p. 152. 

Burton. R. t . : Fu st Foot '>te jjs in Fast .Africa, p. .55li. 
Reini-.ch. L. : hie Saho-Sprarhe. n, p. SU. 

I.senherg. C. \\ . : 'A Small Vocahalarn of the JJankidt 
Laiupanje, London. 1 S4U, p. 5 ; PauhtM-hke, P. ; Fthno- 
(jraphie Xordo-st-Afrikas, p, 2^.] A. 

Reini*->cli, L. : I)>e Sijmal ) .Sprache, n, p. 90. 

Ibid . in Sitzarajsbi f (chtf.YuaMnx. ISSS. cxvi, pp. 274. 
339 : Richer, E, J. : Kaffa. i, pp. 399. 412. 

Beke, l.r. [l.id , l.c. 

Ibid., l.c. 45 J r 

Riapf. J. L. ; 1 ocabalar >! of th* Balia Panyaaye. 

}). 19 : Hr»hley in ^I.vx, 1912. f) 20. 

Hohley, I e. The .Arianeiihi ai’e io-'iiiir their own 
lan^ua;_M,' m favour of (hilla. 

Paulit^f like, P : op, cit., ]>. 23t and note 422: 
]) 27S. 

Reini''c}i, L., in Sifzanysbei (cht^ ,\]c\iun, 1S!H>, cxxii, 
pp. 2H, 37. 


Sait. 
\x\ i. 


H. 


.4 \ oyaye to Abyssinia, Ajipendix I. 

Ftemi-ch, L, : Die Bdin -Sprache, li. y>. 3sl. 

Ibid ., \n Sit za nysbm a'htf . \ \i‘\\i\i\, | SS7, c\iv, p r»5(J. 
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Shangalla of Agaiimider ; igliari [sliaga], 
Falasha.^-^ 

XiLOTic LA>XrrAt;ES : ivjai, Shilliik ; nieyig 
or nithng, nyonyo, Acholi ; uyunijo, 

uyinyo, Liir and Shnli ; nyicenyo, tela. Lango ; 


Bekf*. l.r. 

Ibid.. Lc. 

W'O'^teriiuuin, D. : 77<f’ Shi link People, p, l^9S. 

Si (J.: LinfjiiiSf^vhe Pryehni^f^i^ einer 

Hi i>ie }ui(‘h ( 'entridajrikd, p. <)!*, publnhed a Sii]}pienient 
to /jett.s. Jnr Pth/n/loyie. i\% 1S72. 

( 'i azzolai ti, J, P. • Stndy of the A molt [jinyinnje. 
p. ,*53S. 

Kiuiii He\ 111 Ztitsrhi.J. hlthnoloyie, xiv, pp. ItiU, 

BU. 

Dnljei’i^, *T. H. : Tht' Lnnqo. jip. .'>91, ^U)9. 


anyoguto, Lotuko ; real, Bari ; ayd, Madi ; 
ued, Dinka ; yiletJi, Niier ; gand, Bongo 

(Dor). 

Nuba Languages of S. Kordofan : hare, 
Talodi ; hare. Eliri : ninahall, Lafofa ; karusu, 

Emin Bey in op. clt.. p. 175. 

Mitterrutzner. J. C. : Die Sprache der Bari i)i 
( 'entrol-AJrikft. Bi ixen. 1S07. p. Owen, R. U. R. : 

Bari Grammar and Vocabidury. p. 149. 

Eiuiii Bey in op. cd.. p. 170. 

Mitterrutzner, J. C : Die Dinka-Sprache in Central 
AJrika. Brixen, IStit), p. 301. 

Urazzulara, J. P. : Ontlinet> of Xuer Uuunmar, p. 32. 
Schweinfui th, O. : op. eit.. p. 0. The Bongo are 
(-ailed Dor by the Diiika, p. 3. 

Sehgniann, B. Z., in Zeib'^chrift far Koloniahpraehen, 
i, 1910-11, pp. 174, 175. 



Ek;. 1.— the aRf:ETIXO ceremony: tribesman welcomes the visitors. 


A GREETING CEREMONY IN THE ADEN 

H. A. B. Hamilton. Ilht^sirntefl. 

Certain tribes of the Aden Protectorate, 
in particular the Anlaqis, perform a 
peculiar greeting cerenioi\v called the Aloqab. 
\\ hen visitors of importance approach a settle- 
ment. word of their coming is sent on ahead, and 
the men of the settlement turn out to receive 
them. They parade in a long line on some con- 
venient piece of Hat ground in front of their forts, 
with the leading men and important guests in 
the centre. On the appearance of the visitors a 
drum is usually beaten, and shots are exchanged 
in salute. The Bil Obeid consider it compli- 
mentary to shoot as (‘lose to the visitors as 
pos.silile. but most of the tribes have the sense to 
fire straight up into the air. 


PROTECTORATE. By Major the Honourahle 

When the visitors come near they dismount, 
form a line with the most important men in the 
centre, advance to a distance of about fifty yards 
from the * home side,' and halt. Thev then load 
their rities, adjust their garments, and wait for 
the ceremoiyv to begin. The men of the ‘ home 
side ' now sj^ring forward, usuallv in couples 
holding hands, and, uttering war cries, form 
themselves into a long column, with the most 
important men in front. The column moves to- 
wards the \isitors, but it is led in wheels and 
circles, so that at no time is it direct Iv approaching 
them. If the principal men are not in front, it 
indicates that some at least are not disposed to 
give the visitors a very cordial welcome. 
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A tribesman now separates himself from the 
’ home side ' and, very fast and in a loud voice, 
declaims verses which he has composed (fig. 1). 
If these are not accepted by his companions he 
declaims others, until acceptance is indicated by 
cries of ’ Yallah.' He then begins to intone the 
first half of his verses in a chant peculiar to tlie 
occasion, and is followed by the leading half of the 
column. The second half of the verses chanted 
by the second half of the column. When the poet 
is satisfied that the words are being sung correctly 
bv all, he resumes his place in the (‘ohimn and 
joins in the singing. The column has meanwhile 
continued to wheel and circle (fig. 2). 

The visitors can judge, from the words sung, 
whether their welcome is a hearty one, or not. 
These words are not always polite, and the 


[No. 44 

often bring tludr ritii's and * salaaming,' and whetd 
back into their original line. 

The visitors now go through the same ])n)- 
cedure. until they too file ])ast their jirincipal 
hosts and reform their line. The jirincipal nun 
of the ‘ home side ' now advance and an‘ m(‘t in 
the centre, In'twemi the two lira's, by tlu' principal 
visitors. The two sid(\s mov(' in singk* tile and 
greet eatdi other, without speaking, by clasping 
right hands, raising them to face leved, and giving 
them a good hearty snifi. Iialf sniff and half kiss . 
the hands on meeting ai-(‘ sla})])ed hard togi'ther 
(.)n no account is the thumb held, as by tlie 
Yemenis and Somalis , this is eon>id(‘red in- 
decent. 

The ])rin(*ipal mi'n of both sides mov face ('a(*h 
other, and the usual verbal greetings are given. 



Fig. 2 . TfiK ‘HcoiK sini: ■ whkels anu ( iim lks to thk toetY ( h \.\t. 


greatest interest in them is fiisjilayefl by the 
visitors, not only because they must so^>u i'e[)ly 
in kind, but also because upon them may depcmfl 
whether the visitors remain to feast ami sjiend the 
night or whether, with mifileasant smiles and 
covert insults, they will move off tr> sleep else- 
where. On one occasion in Hadhina the greeting 
song opened with the wonls — ' It is only through 
'our politeness that you have (Tosserl the boiiii- 
* daries of Hadhina.' These words, and a rapid 
count which showed that ()ver half the * home 
side ' were in the forts, led to suspicion, and 
caused the visitors to extend their line until all 
semblance of ceremony was lost. But if the 
words are pleasant, an atmosphere of frienrlliness 
is quickly established. The men of the * home 
side ’ eventually file past the principal visitors. 


but it is a hanl ,ind fast rule that nn ncw> shall he 
given. Tlu' sheikh and ten m<ui may hav(‘ hcf'ii 
killed in a hlnud feud the da\ hi'fon', luit the 
ans\v(‘r to the ipiestion : ‘ Any mwvs ' — whi(‘h is 
iiuariahlv asked — is always givi'ii in tlu' formnia 
— ' There is no news, ami nothing has her'ii 
' starter! , and nothing has been de.st roved, and 
‘no one has said anything to anylxjdy.' 

This Hat denial of m'ws ends the eenunoiu. 
The visitors, if they are staying, hand their 
rides to their hosts, and are kal hy tlu' hd't luind 
into the village, wherx' they drink tin* hitti'r 
infusion of cotfee-husk. tlavourefl with ginger. 
Conversation then becomes normal, and news is 
exchanged. 

This greeting ceremony, as performed by the 
Aula<[i tribesmen, with its long and rather 
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nioiiotonoiis chant, lias considerable dignity, but 
as performed by the Qaramish, at a fast and un- 
gainly run, it strikes one as laughable. 

The most remarkable feature about the cere- 
mony as a whfile is the twisted path taken by the 
singers, for the more the leaders wheel and turn. 


the better it is considered. A hundred men or 
more in file, w'heeling and circling in this w'ay, 
present a very snake-like appearance, and such is 
admitted to be the intention, though no reason 
is given for it. 


TAMIL PIONEERS OF CULTURAL ECOLOGY. 

When Professor Geddes propounded his 
famous ’ valley section ‘ theory he prob- 
ably little realized that he had been anticipated 
by a score of centuries or so by a school of Tamil 
students in Southern India. Their first findings 
are embodied in the work called the Tolkappiam 
— the author of which is referred to as Tolkappiar. 

This work classifies geographical environments 
into four categories called Dilam. These are : 

(1) knrihji, the mountains clad with forests, 
where the chief of man's occupations are the 
hunt, the gathering of honey and of edible roots, 
and some cultivation of mountain rice in the 
A'alley clearings. The divinity who rules here is 
Skanda (the tamil Murugan), the god of warfare. 

(2) muUai^ the foothills covered with open 
jungle, where man’s main occupation is the 
tending of cattle and sheep, with a little cultiva- 
tion of millet. Here the main deity is the 
pastoral god Krsna (the tamil Mayon). 

(3) )naru(lam, the fertile plains, where the chief 
pursuit is agriculture, and where the favourite 
deity is Iiidra (the tamil \Tmdan), the bringer of 
rain. 

(4) n< ijddh the coastlands, where the foreimjst 
of man’s occupations are hshing and the manu- 
facture of salt ; this region is naturally presided 
over by \"arunam, the god of the ocean. 

To these four nilam was later added : 

(5) pdlaL the deserts, with hunting and 
pluridering as cardinal occu2)ations. and with 
Durga as the main deity. 


By G. Marin. 

For each nilatn the Tolkappiam mentions eight 
kariipporid (from — ' embryo,’ and pond 

thing '), i.e. groups of beings and things which 
are peculiar to it. Later the number of these 
karupporid was brought up to fourteen, as 
follows : [the later additions are between 
brackets.] 

1. [the waters, namely : (1) springs ; (2) jungle 

rivers ; (3) wells, tanks, and rivers ; 

(4) sea ;] 

2. [the flow^ers and plants ;] 

3. the trees ; 

4. the birds ; 

5. the mammals ; 

6. [the human inhabitants :] 

7. the occupations ; 

8. the food ; 

9. [the type of villages :] 

10. the drums ; 

11. the stringed instruments : 

12. [the melodies ;J 

13. [the chiefs ; | 

14. the ruling divinity. 

Such as they are described, the four original 
nila)n must offer a good picture of what a traveller 
would have witnessed on crossing the Tamil 
country from w'cst to east. Besides this, I am 
told that Tolkax:)piar’s Tamil contains less than 
1 per cent, of Sanskrit words. So I am rather 
inclined to believe — until contrary evidence is 
produced — that this remarkable ecological system 
is of Tamil origin. 



ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


Race Relations in English Society. Prelinninary Re- 
port on a Community Survey. Sfonnutry of a 
Comnundcatioo bn Dr. K. L. Little. T^niversif}! 
M iiseom of Eth)iolof}y. Cambridge : 24 Febru- 
ary. 1942. 

A ’ col()un*d ’ coniinunity, com])oscd in the Jiiain 
of West African, We^-t Indian, and Arab seamen. 


tlieir * white ' wives, and half-caste children, lives 
ill the Bute Town district of Cardiff, close to the 
do<*k>. The number of the men has been estimated 
at some 3,000, and of the half-castes as some 370. 
In the community, whose geographical separation 
from the rest of the town is reinforced both con- 
cretely and ])sychologically by the implications of 
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the Colour Bar. it is po^^lhl(' to (li>tmjiui^h socio- 
logically a number of major segments. Thesi^ are : 
(r/) the African, composetl basically of the older men, 
anci drawn from Sierra Lc'one, the (iold Cf)ast, et<*., 
and the West Indies. It is markedly ' African 
conscious, and zealous for the good name of Africa, 

(6) The Mosltmis ; this is also male in conttait. The 
bulk of its niembia’s coim' from Aden, and there are 
further Somalis, Kgyptians, ^lalays. etc. Thi'^ 
group is essentially religious rather than jiolitical 
in natur<\ and linguistic obstach's are ])artly le- 
sponsible for its more limited contact with tin* rest 
of the community, (c) The * Cosmo]>olitan ’ ; tliH 
is the largest and most dillicult group to designate. 

It comjirises men drawn from all I'act'^^. and attain-^ 
coherence and cohesion through the (.'olonial Defence 
League, which is the largest and most signiticant 
‘coloured’ association, (d) Tlu' haIf-f'a'''te'^. This 
com] irises the younger people, mainly of Anglo - 
Negroid origin, of both sexes. The grou[i a-^ a 
whole is highly conscious of its own ‘ ])eeuliar 
social and racial })Osition. ( e ) Tlie married woiikui- 
folk. Some 80 per cent, of these are w hite, and the 
remainder is mostly ]ialf-ca'>te. Like the men, the 
majority of this group ari' immigrants into the 
district," and. although it is iiniiossible to generalize, 
many of them are reputed to emanate from the 
' depraved ’ class. Diagramrnatically s[ leaking, tlii'- 
group provides the connecting line hi ‘tween all the 
segments defined above. 

In terms of general relations, both within the 
community an<i with the outride world, ther(‘ can 
be little doubt that the major sociological factors 
devolve from the imjdicatioiis in t^nglish society of 
‘colour,’ and appear here to have brought alxait a 
numb(‘r of clearly discernible effects. Lp to the 
])resent, the marital opportunities an<l social con- 
tacts of the colour'd men have been restricted 
almost I'litindy to womiai of ‘ poor ' class. In 
respect both of education and occujiational oppor- 
tunity, the chances of the half-caste offspring have 
so far bt*en t'xtrt^mei\' meagre. I he cost of h\'ing 
in tlu‘ district a^ipears to be liigh. in at least om^ 
respect, owdng to the relatively very high rent- 
charged. The implications of colour [u-ejudu-e are 
[U’cstait ev(‘n within the community, but in geiieial 
terms the outside * bar' produces ]>rimarily a reaction 
of resentment, which in turn brings into being a 
fairly definite seiisf' of group-coiisciousne.— , and 
evi‘n of communal responsibility. ith some 

(lualification, it ls through this that the community, 
as constituted, can be sjiokeii of as sharing a common 
body of experieiH'e. foi* as a whole it is as yet too 
divi^rse. in terms of race, language, religion, and of 
culture, to la>' claim to any communal body of 
interest. 

Excavations at Ras Shamra in North Syria. 

Sotnttiftrif of a Coonno}! n'ottoo Coonofn^ffcr 

C. F. A. Schoeffpr, F.X.FJ^-* I Ajj/iL 11142, 

Ten st'asons of excavations (aided with th(‘ 
last pre-w'ar campaign at Has Shamra. tla^ North 
vSyrian Caiiaaniti' Bronze Ag(' town, and capital of 
the Kingdom of Ugarit. 

[ ! 


()ft('ri m(‘ntioM('(l in Kg\|>tian, Babylonian, and 
Hittit(‘ nx'ords of th(‘ second thousand years n.c.. 
Lgarit. thanks to its favourablt‘ gt'ographieal 
position at th<‘ mei'tmg point of tla* Kgy[dian, 
i\Iinoi(‘n. iNBciauNin. Bab\lonian. and .Anatolian 
civilizations, becam(‘, a.s far liack as tie* end of the 
third millennium H.c.. an im]>ortant trade eiaitn* of 
th<‘ AiicK'nt East. Possc'ssing tla' Ix'st natural har- 
bour in Northern S^•l‘i^, and facang ( \vprns, I'garit 
was ill a ])osition to control th(‘ then vital c(.(]»}>t‘r 
trade ladiating fr‘om that island. 

At the sauK* tim(\ as the i'k-Ii and astonishingh' 
varied finds at Has Sliamra liavi' shown. Lgarit 
harb()ur(‘d V(‘r\' hig}il\' deve|opc<l industries, and art, 
('xeelhng in ivory carvings, glazi'd figurines, hron/i^ 
casting, gold-w'ork. ](wvell(‘rv, and senljiture. In 
the w*('alth\' tianplcs of the city, li'anu'd priests 
maintained a sclufol whtM'(‘ novices were trained to 
r(*ad and w rite, on large clay tablets, ndigious hymns 
and mythical legends. They becaua‘ exjiert in 
writing at least thnM* ditferi'iit kinds of (aineifonn 
scri|)t th(‘ then alr(*ady classic Sum(‘rian, Bab\'- 
lonian. and a hitherto unknown alplmfxgical 
cuneiform, jx'culiar to Ugarit. and probably invented 
th(‘re, wdiicli is tlie oldest alphabet at ])i’(‘sent known, 
and goes back to tla^ end of the fiftetaith century H.<\ 
The cuneiform texts found at Has Shamra i'(*- 
vealed till" (anaaniti' mythology and its highl\ 
d(‘V(‘lo])(‘d sacr(‘d lit<‘rature, which wen' the (‘liiiT 
sources rlrawn by tla* authors (»f tlu' Old Tt ‘sta- 
in ent, and li(‘nc(‘ are of (‘xceptional inten'st for 
Biblical studi(*s. 

After th(‘sf‘ aln^ady rich n^sults. two im]X)rtant 
discoveries wen' mad(' in th<' cours{‘ of the last 
season's work. whi(*h last<M| from antnmn. lh.‘>S. to 
tht' s[)ring of wlaai it was int(‘i’rnpt(*d by the 

a]^]a-oach of war. 

Idle t w'o chief disrov(*rit‘s wen' ( I ) that of t he royal 
palaei' pr’ot(‘et»'d by an impf)rtant defem'e work 
with sCjiiare towei-s of massive masonry and sloping 
glacis with lieavy stoiu' casing ; (2) that of the royal 
arcliivi's which, in a c«'iiti‘(‘ politK'ally so impoi’tant 
as l^garit, |>romisv a rich liistorical }iar\e>t. 

Built in th(' N.E. region of th(* hiig<' artificial 
mound or till of Has Shamra. th«‘ palaci' was sur- 
i‘oimd(‘<l by th(‘ n‘sid('nc('s of tlu' f'onrt oilicials. on<‘ 
of wdiom wa.s military go\'ernor of Lgant. and 
himself a royal ]aince. son of th(' King of Bi'vrouth. 
Ik'sidvs tla* arsenal with str)cks of bronzi' w<'a]>ons, 
including a fine gold-inci‘Ust<'d batth'-axi' with an 
iron blad(', (jf the end of the tiftc'i'nth (‘entury n.c., 
the governor’s n'sidi'iirx' was found to contain sevt'ral 
ciuK'iform inscriptions. One of thi'si' is a musti'i* 
roll of tlu' army nf Ugarit. naming tlie officers and 
men. as wf'll as thf' number of slings and bows 
delivercfl to tlu'in. 

The n'lnaiiis of tlu' jialaei' fortu'ss, I’i'VealIng an 
astonishingly develop<*<l military archit«‘etun\ show 
evideiKM' of a partial dismantling followi'd by a 
n'stoiatiou in tin* (.'arly fourr(‘(‘nth e<‘ntury B.e., and 
of final (h'struction at th(' b(*giiming of the twelfth 
(‘('ntury bj . Thus Ugarit of the Uanaaniti' Bronze 
Ag<_' fell at th«' hands of th<' northi'm and s('a-born(' 
invaders wIkj liki'wise destroyed Homeric Troy. 
'1 ] 
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T1 ic r(‘.s('rnl)laiK*(" of tlu' aroliitt'ctural detail of the 
Upirit fortress to that of the fortifications of 
Priam's city, as revealed by Schliemann’s diggings, 
is indetMl striking. 

But the crowning success of the last season was 
the discovery of the royal archives housed in several 
rooms in a wing of the ])alace. More than sixty 
t(‘xts wtTe uiK'artlu'd befort‘ the excavations had to 
be su.'^[)('ud{‘d. Among them are several important 
economic documents of the Ugarit Empire, geo* 
graphical lists as well as jirivate and official letters 
in th(* royal corresjioruience. One of the latter was 
addressed by the Ugaritic King Xikmed to Suppi- 
huliurna, the famous Hittite monarch contemporary 
with Ani«‘no[)his 111 and IV of p]gypt. 

This document t*stabhshed beyond doubt the date 
in the early fourteenth or late fifteenth century B.c. 
of tlu' now' wt'Il-known religious texts of Has Shamra. 
written in alphabetic cuneiform during the reign of 
Xikmeri. 

First established by arclueological evidence, their 
dating was questioned by various scholars reluctant 
to admit tht‘ I'xistenci' at such an early stage of an 
already so highly develoiicd alphabetical script. 


^loreover, the Ras Shamra mythological and 
religious texts compelled the abandoning of the view 
held by the Wellhausen school of modern exegetics, 
according to which the patriarchal stories of the Old 
Testament ^vere a mere collection of oral traditions 
of doubtful historical value, arbitrarily brought 
together by authors of the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries B.r. This view^ w^as based on the as- 
sumption that the Canaanite civilization had been 
devoid of any written documents, an assumption 
now" proved false by the Canaanite texts of Ras 
Shamra. 

These texts prove that the gi'eat religious and 
moral progress achieved at the time and under the 
leadership of the Prophets, had actually started 
ctmturies earlier among the Canaanites, whose 
civilization formed the substratum which fed the 
roots of the culture of Israel, a substratum imknown 
until it w as revealed by the Ras Shamra discoveries. 

Owdng to present circumstances, the publication 
of the new" texts and the other new" discoveries must 
be postponed until the literary as well as the 
arclueological activities of the Ras 8hamra expedi- 
tion can be resumed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Copenhagen: Centenary of the Ethnographical Col- 
lection: October, 194!. 

hi tile Ui'^t week of Ortober, 1011, the W'orld- 
renow'ned Fhhuogiaphical ('ollection cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
Its early '^tart, with tlie amalgamation of the lluteh 
(*ol lection at (lottorp w'ith tlie Royal ( abinet in 
(’openhageu, both rich in eaily spp(*imens, was 
mamtained by a .'^ucce^sion of dhtmginsheil and 
energetic director.'^, the latest of whom. Professor 
Thomas Thomsen, eariiiMl thi'ougli tlie t raiisfert'iice 
ef the whole mu^^eum to the present extension of 
the Crown Pi inee's palace, which now" holrF onlv 
the great ai ehieologiral siuies wliieli gnwv up hcsiile 
it. In wartime it W'as not jxi.^Nible to invite foreign 
guo'^ts, except Iroin certain neighbouring and neutral 
count ^le^>, hut the eongiatulations of foreign col- 
leagues are none the le^^ hearty and sincere. 

ft is grievous news that, having lived to prej^are 
aiul enjoy this ei'lebration with his customary zeal 
and jiersonal I'liaiin, Proft'ssor d'homas Thomsiui 
died after a short illness in Deeemher, 1941. 

The Australian Anthropological Association. 

in a letter flated 29 Xovi'inher, 1941, the 
fh'<"-.ident. Professor A. P. Phkin, and tlu’ 
Honorary Si'cretary and Ti’casuror, Mr. Ch W. 
Watkins, have announced to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute the establishment of the Australian 
Anthro}>ologieal Association, w"ith the following 
account of its character and its objects : — 

The Australian Anthrofiological Association was 
formally constituted in 19.39, at a meeting w"hich 
coincided with the Canberra meeting of the 


Australian and Xew Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science. For some time the 
Anthropological Societies of New" South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia had been con- 
sidering the establishment of a National Anthropo- 
logical Association, and it was arranged to send 
delegates to the Canberra meeting of the 
A.N.Z.A.A.S., with pow-er to draw- up a con- 
stitution and form a Federal body. 

As stated above, the Australian Anthropological 
Association was established in 1 939. and under its 
constitution the headquarters are located in 
rotation for a period of tw o years in each State of 
the ('omrnonwealth in w"hich there is an Anthropo- 
logical Society affiliated Avith the Association. For 
the first two years of its existence the head- 
(juarters of the Association were located in 
Adelaifle, South Australia. In accordance with 
the constitution, this control is now* vested in the 
Council of the Anthropological Society of New 
South Wales, and will remain in Sydney until 
1 October, 1943, when a transfer to iMelbourne, 
Victoria, Avill be made. 

The objects of the Australian Anthropological 
Association arc ; — 

(u) To promote the science of Anthropology. 

(6) To hold biennial conferences of delegates 
from atfiliated societies to deal with matters 
affecting such societies generally or the science 
of Anthropology. 

(c) To take public and official action in the 
interests of Anthropology, as may be deemed 
desirable. 

{d) To encourage affiliated societies to co-operate 
in every possible way. 

] 
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The accepted medium for tlie publication of 
members’ work is Mankind, the official journal 
of the Anthropological Societies of Aa^tralia, 

The present Council of ^Management of tlu* 
Australian Anthropologit'al Association is as 
follows : — 

President : Professor A. P. Elkin. M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.AJ. 

Vice-President : Mr. F. L. S. Btdl. M.A.. F.R.A.T. 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer : Mr. <i. W. 

Watkins (’ Hansard ' Staff, Parliament Hou><‘. 
Sydm^y. X.S.W.). 

Council : Mrs. F, D. McCarthy, M.A., Di]>. Ed. ; 

Mr. G. H. Palmer, H.Sc.. B.D.S. ; Mr. H. J. 

Wright, A.M.I.E. ; Mr. W. J. Walton ; Mi‘. 

O. P. Whitley, F.R.Z.S. ; Mr. E. H. Wriglit ; 

Mr. F. D. McCarthy, Dij). Anthr. (Syd.). 

The above facts havt‘ betai placed bt*fore you 
with the t)bject of actjuainting your Council witli 
the })resence in Australia of an organized body of 
trained aiithro[)oIogists and of lay folk intm'C'-ted 
in the science of man. 

This Association is capable of acting in an 
advisory capacity in all matters relating to 
Australian anthropology, and slajuld yout' Insti- 
tute at any tinu‘ reijuire information or ad\'ice 
coming within the objects of the Australian 
Anthropological Association we shall lie glad to 
co-operate to tlie fullest extent of our poweis.. 

Tlte Institute weh'ona's most heartily this new 
provision for anthro])ological stuihes, and wishes the 
As.sociation tfa* suecess wliicli it deserves. Witli 
e<|ual cordiality Max gretgs Mankind, 

The Council on Human Relations. 

The Council on Human Relations i-, devoted 
to the study of all those cultmal fai'tors - 
institutions, habits, and chai aiUer - whicli, 
differing piofoiindly from one nation to another, 
are relevant to international cooperatii^n. 

Th(‘ Council makes the following as^.umptions : 

A. That any plan for ])ost-war leconstruction and 
later woild-wiile cooperation must recognize the 
valiility of diftVient and cont lasting (uvulizations. 
ea(‘h of whit'h has developed its own nnipue and 
valuable way.s of life, its own concepts of order, and 
its own ways of seeking ordei . 

B. That any jilan winch is based u]>on the notion 
that some one set of cultural ideas should dominate 
the world is provincial, and doomed to eventual 
failure. Such a plan would inevitably fail to provide 
any jiositive role for the other great civilizations of 
the world, and would therefore fail to enlist the 
memVjers of these otlier civilizations in world eo- 
o])eration. No plan which conceives of the Atlantii* 
Ba.sin as the hub of civilization and regards the rest 
of the world as ]>ermanently * backward,' or as 
* colonies,’ has the sort of base within whiidi the 
lieojiles of Africa and Asia can be integrateil. 

C. That scientific knowledge and .scientific insight 
will be necessary in the drawing up of any plan for 
world cooperation. vSuch a ])lan must be conceived 
on lines which transcend the limitations and cultural 

[ J 


assumptions of any one people, and the scientific 
a] )p roach to human relations is the only one wdiich 
.seriously attempts such a width of vision. 

The Council on Human Relations is interested in 
furthering collaboration among all .students of 
personality and culture whose collected materials, 
(‘urreut researches, and ])K)j(M*ts of rescarcli may b<* 
Useful for a scientific a])}>roach to ])!'oblems of inter- 
national relations. In particular, the Council is 
interested m tin* inune(liate problems of (*ooperation 
among the allied nations and the futun^ problems of 
wy)rM reoiganization, when the coojieiation of all 
nations will be necessary. 

Tlie Council is retjuesting the following informa- 
tion — 

1. Names of persons wiio are : 

(а) carrying on sucli reseaiches. 

(б) have caii ied on siicli researches. 

(c) have I'aw materials oi‘ facilities for such 
researciies. 

2. Descriptions of hodic's of collected materials 
which are relevant to the peisonality and culture 
])rt)blein, especially in the major contemporary 
cultures of the w’orhl. both occidental aiul oriental, 
such as ; 

(<t) (’olleetions of autobiogra]>hie^. 

(6) ( a.se histones, peisonality studies, ami 
systtanatu* oh-itavat ions on individuals oi* 
grou]}'^ of individuals. 

(c) Results of })'^ychologi(*al testing applied to 
meiuhers nf differtait cultures in a stuiidaid- 
ized way. 

(d) C()ni])aiable Ijodies of data on any aspect of 
contem])orary culture, especially bodies of 
data which have bt‘en compaiably collected 
from moie than one such cultuie, e.<j. collec- 
tions of adwitising .symbols, legal ])ractices 
ami tlieir- implications, artistic forms, ))lulo- 
sophical systems, et('., tliat may illuminate 
cultural emp}iasf»s and the difference-^ between 
the various cultures. 

(r) ( '(>llected ilata on fatnily patterns and rela- 
tions and on child rearing and development. 

ij) C’oIle(*ted material on the behavuour of 
minority groups in the Uniteil States, wdiich 
may thiow light on the cultures of origin 
of these groups and on the conditions under 
wdiicli members of these groups are able to 
live and WN>rk with nienihers of otlier culture.s. 
15. Information about all pro]wsals for current co- 
operation and post-W'ar planning w'hich explicitly 
recognize that mem hem of different cultures have 
been reared under different sets of institutions, 
have different peisonality structures, and diverse 
ways of seeking social ordtu*. 

4. Information about new' techniijues or new’ a])plica- 
tions of existing techni(|ues to the jirobiem of 
cross-cuituial differences in personality and 
character. 

Th(' Council hopes to serve as a clearing-house for 
research in this broad field, by putting those w’ho 
are interested in W'orking on the same culture in 
touch w’ith each other, and those w’ho are w’orking 
w’ith corn]»arahle technitjues, hut on different cul- 
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tures, in touch with each other. The Council also The Secretary of the Council is Dr. Gregory Bate- 
proposes to circulate among its collaborators son, and its address is 15 West 77th Street, New 
abstracts and bibliographies on these subjects. York City. 


OB TUARY 


John George McKay, 1859-1942. 

I Born at Knighton in Leicestershire, removed 
31 London when about five years old, edu- 
cated in London, employed by tlie Bank of 
England, buried at Budleigh Salterton in Devon ; 
such a sketch of J. G. McKay’s life sounds far re- 
moved from the kilt and the claymore. But it omits 
all the essential facts. The Clan McKay holds 
stoutly together, and this member of it was a 
devotee of, almost a fanatic for. everything (raelic. 
He won his way to a good working knowledge of 
Higliland speech, and spent as much tinu^ as he 
could in the Highlands, talking to the people of tlie 
land, and gathering from them every scrap of their 
lore lie could find, or they remember. Like many 
enthusiastic amateurs, to whom anthropology and 
folklore ow'e much, he was not always very sounrl in 
liis interpretation of wdiat he lieartl and read ; the 
writer of this notice founil it well to avoid the subject 
of deer-goddesses when talking to him. But a man 
has a right to his theories, be they gootl or bad, if 
he w'ill but accumulate new^ or neglected facts, and 
this McKay did with exem])lary diligence. The un- 
published remains of J. G. Campbell (Iain og He) are 
}>reserved in Edinburgh and include a number of 


( Jaelic folk- tales and other documents for w hich 
Campbell himself found no room in his books. These 
McKa\' pounced upon, transcribed them in a large 
hand, as legible as any print, and added English 
translations of the original, rendering closely but 
idiomatically what Campbell’s informants had 
dictated to him. He further wrote lengthy notes, 
full of facts and speculations. It remained to find 
some means of ])ublishing what he had written, and 
to do so with all speed, for he clearly foresaw' that 
wav w'ould come to interrupt peaceful and civdlized 
occupations such as his. Only a rich man could 
ha\'e contemplated bringing out such a bulky work 
at his own expense. Tiie interest of the Scottish 
Anthropological and Folklore Society was aroused, 
some funds gathered, and nearly a year after war 
had been tleclared, in 19-10, the first volume saw' the 
light (Oliver and Boyd. Eilinburgh), part of the 
editorial w'ork being done by members of the Society 
anti some marginal annotations contributed by 
Professor Stith Thompson. More material is ready 
or nearly ready, and may appear wdien the European 
and Asiatic gangsters cease to trouble honest men. 

H. J. ROSE. 


REVIEWS 


NORTH 

Environment and Native Subsistence Economies in 
the Great Central Plains. By Waldo R. WedeL 
Smithsonian Miscell. Collections, Vol. 101, A^o. 3, 
W ashington D.C\, 1941. 30 pp., with o plates. 

This is a methodical comparison ot climate, soils, 
archaeological evidence, and historical records of Red- 
skin settlements and mov'ements, in the States of Kansas 
and Nebraska ; stimulated by recent disastrous failure of 
white-man's agriculture, through drought and sod-erosion. 

The prehistoric settlements carry back the perspective 
some eight or ten centuries, and indicate shorter or longer 
periods of deficient rainfall, some of sufficient duration 
to depopulate the western plains for a wdiile. What is 
interesting is the discovery of agricultural settlements 
anterior to the hunting regime wLich, intensified by the 
introduction of European horses and fire-arms, dominated 
the region in the early days of white penetration. It 
w’ould further appear that alternate settlement and 
abandonment W'as characteristK' of primitive man's 
occupation, as it has been ot white man s tenure in the 
absence of large-scale aid from the Government. 

Some of the photographs are of early date— as far back 
as 1870-71, and show hunting camps and earth-lodge 
villages, very little disorganized. J. L. M. 
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AMERICA 

Peachtree Mound and Village Site, Cherokee County, 
North Carolina. By Frank M. Setzler and Jesse 
D. Joinings. Appetulix : Skeletal Remains. By 
T. D. Stewart. Smithsonian Institution : Bur. 
Amer. Ethnology, Bulletin 131. W'ashington. 1941. 
103 pp., with .70 plates. Price 40 cents. 

This report is due to the collaboration of the Civil 
\\ orks Administration with the Smithsonian Institution 
for relief of unemployment by archaeological research, 
and is a good example of the results obtained under this 
scheme. 

The Peachtree Mound is a homogeneous site from 1831 
back to pre-European times. It appears to be the towm 
of Uuasih visited by Hernando De Soto in 1540, and 
later certainly in Cherokee occupation. It is therefore 
important material for a history of Cherokee culture. 
It passed through three main periods of construction, 
upon a village site, and contains traces of various con- 
structions of timber. Around it lay the village wuth 
other timber constructions, many post-holes, and a series 
of burials. Many aspects of Cherokee life, therefore, 
are illustrated and described, and some account given of 
Cherokee physical types. 

] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sexual Inhibition in the Negro. Ilbistmtcd. 

M Sir, — T he following appears to be of interest. It 
is the only instance 1 have met in twenty-six 
;\ears work among the Xegroe-. of South Eastern 
Xigeria. 

Nuptial sexual iiioumpeteiu e in the \oung adult 
European male is not infrequent and is reported in 
text books on sex psychology. This incompetence, 
where reasons are given, is attributed to the effects of 
inhibitions and to bashfulness imposed by modern 
civilization and by the early and continuous '-egregation 
of the sexes. It came as a surprise to find sunilar ^-tates 
among a people living under more natural conditions. 

In the north of the large Admlnl^tIative Division of 
Bameiida, British Cameroon.s. West Africa, with an area 
of approximately 7,000 square miles, are the remnants 
of tribes which, scattered by Fulani raiiD, have tied to 
the mountain fortresses of the Donga valley. These raids 
ended only at the beginning of this century. This 
northern area is very inaccessible and very difficult to 
travel in. The inhabitants have but little contact with 
the outside world. In order to pay their tax they sjx^ak 
of buying the money with fowK for, except hir tax, 
money is not used ; all trading is conducted bv barter. 

W ork on tribal boundaries recently took me into tins 
very inacce.xsible region. There 1 spent one day in the 
village of Xkot, Mf unite Native Court area, perched fin 
the top of a tree-clad mount. Only once iiefore ha<l a 
European Adniini'>trative Officer visited the pla<‘e. The 
men wear a small strip of cloth covering the genitaK 
and the women nothing. Houses are well built aiul 
large. Occupations are farming, preparation of palm oil, 
and hunting. 

At the Chief's compound I found the following site- : 


clung to the stones. When the village held a dance, a 
libation of palm wine was poured between tlie monoliths 
and the dancers dipped their fingers m the out-poured 
wine, rubbed them on the lump of clay, and rnarkerl 
patterns on their l)o<hes. Leavf^s of the s<ni.siver<i cnt 
from this site were held m the han<l while damniig. 

D was the most interesting. It consisted of a (‘ircle of 
small stones with three large oih's in the centre. The 
place was a speiMal male fertility site. Here, if a 
man married to a maid was unable to eoiisummate his 
marriage, m’Hs porf<trined the ‘ freidng ceremony ’ 
Within the circle and before the three stones a sacrifice 
of a fowl brought by bun was made, jirayers were offeretl, 
aiul the man stamling nake<l was ymblicly washed with 
water. Thereafter he would go immediately and have 
connexion with hi.s wife. 

I thought at first that it was a magical means to 
overcome the impotence of age, but I was assured that 
Its Use was for young num : that this sexual ineonipe- 
tence in young male adults was rlup to magic : that if a 
mail touched a certain plant or its fruit, or passed over 
it when laid in his path, he would be seizerl with sexual 
incompeteni'C and that until he was washed at site ' D ' 
he might remain meonipetent for as long as six months. 

It seems that the Negro is here ilealing with an erota* 
neur<Tsis supposed by the perquisite of the sex-reprcs-ed 
Eui opean, 

I also gathered the following information. They have 
an eight -day week : 


R. Koki 

Ntangan 
W. Ntala 
R. vSio 


W. Eii 
^\ . Nkabie 
R. Yii 
W. Ndut 


R.— Rest flay 
\\ . — Working day 
M.-^Town market ilay 
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ADJACENT SITES DESCRIBED BELOW. 


A consisted of a eollei'tion of -tones un'iudiug broken 
stone pestles for pounding rma-wood. This site marked 
the spot where fertility rites were performed for the 
increase of livestock. If goats, sheep, dogs, or fowl- did 
not produce off-spring they were brought to ' A.* an 
offering made, a dei'oction brewed, and the sterile animal 
washed with water with some of the brew in it. 

B was a paved platform of stones with various shrubs, 
plants, and trees growing there. Its ancient use was 
forgotten. Its present use was merely as a place to sit 
in the evenings. 

C consisted of two small upright monoliths with a 
collection of small stones scattered around them an<l at 
their bavse a lump of greyish clay. Growing there were 
mnsivera plants. These monoliths have been pla<*ed 
there by ' the ancients,* hut what they signified now was 
also forgotten. However, some ritual functions still 
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The most important was Koki. pronoun(*ed K<>k\, 

I hey claimed to have their own language not shared 
with any otlier peoples, but there was insufficient time 
to make any linguistic investigations. Thi^ reigning 
cliief seiecte<l his successor from his sons where, before a 
meeting of the elders, he would place his buffalo dnnking- 
h<irii in a son s hands. The dunce is kept secret from the 
populace and from the rest of the sons. 

After the funeral rites of the dead chief are over the 
sons are paraded before the assembled village, whereupon 
the yn-iest of the mam jiroteetive shrine of the village, 
filling his mouth with palm wine blows it over the chest 
of the chief designate. This sign was followed by the 
populace si.undly thrashing the future chief with .sn/cvi- 
vtrn leaves plucked from site * C.' Earth was nibbed 
over his braly until he consented to take up the vacant 
post and became the new C’hief. The * scourging rtf the 
King* to which I have previously drawn attention m 
d/ncv/, \ ol. IX. No. 3, p. 4(J3, as forming part of the 
original coronation ceremony anil which oi-eurs in the 
mock ceremony at the crucifixion of Christ, is the 
common practice m most of the Barnenda Division. 

The nuef-t4)-he was then taken within the old chief *.s 
compound washed with water and rubbed over with 
fY/ no wood, thus making his whole body re<l. On the 
ground was spread a leopanl skin whereon was placed a 
wooden stool who-e borders were decorateil with the 
eoury shell design and the new chief placed on this 
stoi)l. Four times he was lifted off and four times 
placed on it He was then taken out and presented to his 
peoyile as their new chief. lief ore them he proceeded to 
dance amid their applause and rejoicing.s. Offerings of 
food were made to him, but not in fours or m multiples 
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of four, nor were the offerings raised or lowered four 
times before being handed over, as occasionally occurs. 

No stone seat, as might be expected, was used in the 
coronation. M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 

Comments on * The Pictographic Art of the Ancient 
Maori in New Zealand.* C/. Max. 1941, 61. 
Mr. Fell's article (Man. 1941, 61) should not, I 
think, be allowed to pass without remark. It 
refers to sundry devices found on the walls of shallow 
caves which Mr. Fell suggests are not only of Maori 
origin, but also provide conclusive evidence that picto- 
graphs formed a definite branch of Maori art ‘ in pre- 
historic times.’ It was, perhaps, natural that these 
drawings should remind ^Ir. Fell of the demonstrably 
prehistoric cave-art of Europe. He says that, ' At the 
‘ tune when the wliite man began to settle in New 
*■ Zealand, about one hundred years ago. the Maoris 
‘ were in a stage of culture which was essentially' neo- 
" lithic.’ He is, unfortunately, not the first to so apply 
this term, relying solely' on the single fact that the Maoris 
of that period used stone-bladed tools. That the highly 
complex Maori culture of that period, or at any time 
subsequent to their arrival in New Zealand, was materially 
comparable to that of neolithic man is very' unlikely'. 
His next statement that, ‘ Maori art was closely' related 
‘ to religion,' though it gives a slight colour to the 
comparison, is too debatable to be dealt with m so 
brief a sentence. In say'ing that, ' pictographic art 
‘occupied but little of the Maori's artistic endeavour,’ 
Mr. f’ell begs the two main questions arising from the 
subject, namely; (1) are these drawings in fact of 
Maori origin ? and (2) do they prove that pictography 
was ever an established form of Maori art ? To these 
must be added a third as to their possible age. It is, 

1 imagine, because the evidence provides no answers 
to these questions, that leading New Zealand ethnolo- 
gists have been discouraged from devoting much time 
to the subject. Bey'ond stating that * From time to 
‘ time . , . odd examples of pictographs have come to 
‘light,' Mr. Fell does not tell us whether others besides 
those he deals with have been disco\'ered or, if so, of 
what nature, and his selection, as illustration, of 
‘ ty^pical ’ or ' some of the better examples ' is, not re- 
as.suring. P'or example, one of his categories of the 
evidence, namely-, " purely conventional designs, similar 
‘ to the motives employed in carvmg and other decora- 
‘ tive art,’ which he tells us are " numerous,' ho dit^misses 
as ‘ not of great interest,’ though they' may' quite 
possibly' have no little bearing on both age and 
authorship. 

For his justification of the term ’ prehistoric ' Mr. 
Fell relies entirely' on the Blackler'?^ Ca\'e painting, 
which he describes as ' representing a prehistoric rnoa 
‘ hunt, as seen by' a contemporary artist.' 

‘ Undoubtedly,' he asserts, ‘ it represents a pre- 
‘ historic hunting .scene . . . comparable in vigour 
‘ with the paintmgs of the Capstan peoples of south- 
‘ eastern Spain. There are four human figures which 
‘ are pursuing one of the smaller moa-s.' That the bird 
is' indeed a moa of any' species is scarcely an observable 
fact. Though it is, of course, possible that the painter 
intended to depict a moa hunt, that the group is in any' 
sense * prehistoric,’ because the moa is extinct, is by no 
means certain. There is, I understand, good reason 
for believing that the moa surv ived in the South Island 
until comparatively* recent times. Finally*, there is no 
objective rea.son for assuming that this painting wa.s 
made by a Manri. Anyone, brown or white, not a prac- 
tised draughtsman, might have done it, for casual 
amusement, and at a comparatively* recent date. 


I quite fail to see in what respect fig. 16 helps Mr. 
Fell's argument. It is f|uite probable that it does 
represent the old legend of The Fishing of Maui. As 
he himself rightly' remarks, it ’ was probably executed 
‘ after the arrival of the missionaries,’ hut one would 
much like to know what he means, exactly, by adding, 
‘ but that floes not necessarily imply* European in- 
* fluence.' Is this, perchance, a somewhat venturesome 
application of the doctrine of survival ? 

W. PAGE-ROWE. 

Magic and the Unconscious. Cf. Man, 1941. 102. 

Siu,— In Man, 1941, 102, Lord Raglan asks certain 
questions. This is rny* answer : 

1. One of the patients was rubbing the palms of 
his hands together, anil fleclarcd that hv doing so he 
could make plants, babies, and animals grow. 

2. The .seeonfl was moving his liead forward and back- 
ward, and said he did this to hasten or to retard the 
motion of the sun. 

3. No leading questions were a.sked ; tln^ information 
was given by* the patients to the attendants and to the 
senior phy'sif'ian, Jlr. Hollos. 

4. No such rites are practised in Hungary. (For 
Hungarian folklore, compare mv book Maggnr Sephit 
os Xep’szoknsok (Hungarian Folk-Belief and Customs), 
192.1. 

a. The patients were peasants ; neither of them was 
ev'en remotely in a position to have heard about 
ethnography*. 

I hope I sliail find time to write a short paper on this 
topic for Man — out of courtesy to Lord Raglan. Mean- 
while. I have studied schizophrenia for two vears at the 
Worcester State Hospital and I can assure Lord Raglan 
that in this psy'chosis we regularly Sf^e individuals, who 
had never heard about these things before, thinking and 
acting in a magical or pre -logical wav. 

GEZA r6HEIM. 

1, ir. SJM Sew York City, 

‘ Pre-urban * Modes of Life. 

Sir,— W riters anthropfilogical .subjects have 

always found some difficult v about a suitable 
epithet for tribes or peoples who cannot be called 
' civilized,' but to whom the word ‘ uncivilized, with its 
modern specialized sen.se, is inappropriate. ‘ Savage,’ 
the " man of the woods ’ {silvnticn-s)„ is ety*mologicalIy 
correct, but to-day* carries a narrowed meaning of ’ cruel ’ 
which is often unsuitable : ‘ unlettered ' goes too far, 

while ‘ preliterate,’ which means the .same thing with 
greater precision, is too unusual for common service. 

* Primitn'e ' seems to be in most general use, but begs 
the question : for, we may* ask, at what point of evolution 
does ' primitive ’ man begin his career, and when does 
he cease to be ' primitive ’ ?— not to mention the usual 
objection that people apparently* primitive may in fact 
be regressive and that the most primitive-seeming 
peoples, such as the Vedtlas or Andamanese, have behind 
them countless generations of development, however 
remote their present status from our moilern civilization. 

Taking as a sign-post Gordon Childe's Man make^i 
Himself — an admirable first guide for the uninstructed— 

I would propose the word * pre-urban,' the reference 
being to his ' Second Revolution ' — urbanism — when 
man became ' civilized,’ that is, a civis, or proper unit 
of a city', an occupant of a region where cities had been 
made possible by the organization of agriculture and the 
invention of the plough ; where also the man of ‘ civil- 
ized ’ manners towards his fellows is called * urbane.’ 

G. D, HORNBLOWER. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

A PAIR OF DRUMS, WITH WOODEN FIGURES, FROM BASTAR STATE, INDIA. Ihf Vrrrif r FAwin. 
Jagdalpur, BasUir State, India. With Platf' E. 

jPQ The two figures illustrated in Plate E! are attached to a pair of wooden drums or gongs. They 
JO are from Alor village in the Kondagaon Tehsil, Bastar State, India. 

Each drum is a single piece of wood holloved (uit in the middle, with a carved beak at one enrl 
and at the other a Hat strip with a hole in the centre. Into this slot there tits a 4-inch peg projecting 
from a small support on which stands the wooden figure. Through the peg there is a small hole to take 
a wooden pin which fixes the figure firmly in position. 

The figures are male and female. The male is slightly taller, standing lo^ indues from the base. 
The female is 4 inch shorter. The two figures are differentiated by the shape of the genital organs and 


by small breasts in the female and a lozenge-shaped 
pattern on her body, probably intended to repre- 
sent the womb. The hair is roughly indicated by 
carved lines and is different in the two images. The 
man has the five fingers of each hand carved on 
either side of his thighs where he is supposed to be 
holding his hands. This feature is absent in the 
female image. The male rectum is shown, but not 
the female. The entire length of each of the drums 
is 2 feet inches from end to end. The slot in 
the middle is 104 inches long, | inch broad, aufl 2 
inches deep. 

These drums or gongs are carried over the 
shoulder and beaten with small bamboo sticks. 
The specimens in my possession were macle by the 
Murias of the northern plateau of Eastar. I'he 
Murias of this area have a highly developed dormi- 
tory system and the boys and girls of these dormi- 
tories are expert dancers. Once a year the boys go 
out on long dancing expeditions ; they travel from 
village to village and are entertained by the girls 
of the dormitories they visit. On these dancing 
tours, which are of a ceremonial nature and usuallv 
performed in honour of Lingo Pen, the boys often 
take elaborate tews and flruiiis, and dress rhem.s(4v(‘s 
with special garments. Th(‘ drums illustrated here 
are the only ones f have seen in Bastar. and indeed 
1 have not seen anything like them anywhere else 
in Gentral India. The male and female figures are 
said to represent a chelik and motiari — boy and 
girl members of the dormitory. 
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PREHISTORY IN THE U.S.S.R. I. PALAEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC. A. 'CAUCASUS AND CRIMEA. 

By Professor V. Gordon Childe, F.S.A., University of Edinburgh. 


The oldest remains of ‘ man ' in south- 
eastern Europe have been found in the 
mountains of the Caucasus, the Crimea, and the 
Balkans. For here caves offered natural shelters 
such as were lacking on the Russian plain which 
is exposed to the full force of Polar blasts without 
even a belt of forest interposed between tundra 
and steppe during the Ice Ages. Partly for the 
same reason cultural development in this moun- 
tainous zone diverged from that revealed on the 
plain in early post-glacial times too. Particularly 
from various Crimean caves, Bonch-Osmolovskii 
and others have described a sequence of cultures 
that agrees remarkably with that recognized in 
the Palestinian caves of Mt. Carmel. 

The earliest relics are derived from the lower of 
two horizons in the cave of Kiik-koba, and 
consist of very crude flake-implements of Taya- 
cian type, comparable to those from level G at 
Et-Tabun {TISQA, 132-44 ; Hancar, Urge- 
scJiichte Kaukasiens, 36-50 : Bonch-Osmolov- 
skii, Grot Kiik-koba : Paleolit Kryma, I, Akade- 
rniya Nauk, 1940 — not available in Britain). 
Though specialized stone weapons are absent, the 
cave-dwellers hunted red and giant deer, wild 
horse, wild ass, wild pig. bison, saiga, wolf, fox, 
hare and steppe rodents. This assemblage, as 
well as the ashes of thom-bush and juniper, argues 
a temperate climate, presumably that of the last 
interglacial. The * men ' were certainly Xeander- 
taloid, though details are not available here. 

ABBREVIATIOXS 

IGAIMK — Izvestiya Gos}id. Aknd. Istoril Mate rial not 
Knltunj (Leninjrrad). 

' KS = Kratkie Soobshchenii/a o Uokladakh i polevvkh 
ibsledovaniyakh ; Inst it ut a Is torn Materialnoi 

Kiiltury (IIMK), Akademiya Xauk. 

PGAl M K = Problem y 1 Mor it Mater labwi KHlt}iry (Leniu- 
jjrad). 

RAZh — Russkil Antropoloy}chpsku Zhiirnal (Mo'^kva- 
Leningrad). 

SA — Sovietskaya Arkheoloyiya. [IMK .Akademiya Xauk. 
S E^Sovietsknya Etnografiya. Akademiya Xauk. 

T APS = Transact 10 }} AtnericrAii Philosophical Society 
(Philadelphia). 

T fyQA^Transactionfi of the II International Conferenee 
of the Association for tlie iStufly of the Quaternary 
Period in Europe, Fasi*. V. HKk"), 

TSA — Trudy Sektsii Arkheoloyii. Kos'^k. As*,<>t'^iatsiya 
Xauchno - IssIedovateNkikh lu'^titutox' Oh^hihe- 
.stvennykh Xauk. (Mo»^kva). 

Efimenko P()~ Pervobytnoe Ghshche.stvo. Ochfrki po 
fstorii Paleolit icheskoyo Vrnneni. IIMK.. 193S. 
Hancar L rye schichte Kaukasien-s. \ lenna, 1937. 


Near a hearth, Bonch-Osmolovskii discovered the 
incomplete skeleton of an adult lying on its right 
side with the knees gently flexed in a grave 
I'TO m. long by O od m. wide, dug 0*30 m. into 
the rocky floor of the cave.^ 

The industry from the upper layer at Kiik- 
koba seems on the whole parallel to those from 
Chokureha (TlXQA, 187-211) and layer 7 at 
Volchii Grot in the Crimea {KS, viii, 1940, 
90-6) and from Ilskaya on the Kuban 
{TIXQA, 213-24). Common to all these sites 
are bifacial points only 6 to 8 cm. long — a few in 
dolomite from Ilskaya measure 12 or even 15 cm. — 
that have been compared to Micoquian hand-axes, 
such as might occiu* in Et-Tabun, E. They are, 
however, associated with a large number of flake 
tools including points, trimmed on one face only, 
and side-scrapers ; at Kiik-koba, out of 800 
specimens, Bonch-Osmolovskii reports only 13 
per cent, bifaces as against 32 per cent, flake- 
points and 37 per cent, side-scrapers. From 
Ilskaya, Zamiatnin reports also a few gravers. 
From this site and from Chokureha come rough 
bone points, while utilized bones — anvils or com- 
pressors — are encountered at all stations. The 
game now includes mammoth and woolly rhino- 
ceros. cave bear and cave hyaena. This may be 
taken as indicative of the onset of colder con- 
ditions (perhaps the approach of the Worm 
glaciation), but might also be attributed to the 
use of spears tipped with stone points that could 
pierce rhinoceros-hide as the wooden spears of the 
Tayacian could not. 

Layer 6 at \"olchii Grot contains a purer flake 
industry that is also found at '' Shaft an-koba 
{TIXQA. 44-8). It is classed as Moustierian and 
comprises a pretty typical series of points and 
side -scrapers : from the figures and descriptions I 
cannot say whether these are made by the 
Levallois technique or not. From Sha'itan-koba, 
Bonch-Osmolovskii reports ' a nice series of 
gravers,' and Bader has since found such in 
Volchii Grot, 6. Such are known from the 
Moustierian of France and from the Acheulean of 
Palestine, but they are distinctly rare in the 
Levalloivso-^loiistierian (Et-Tabiin, D B). The 

^ i'' iu»w as-ignod m tlie Ixiok to thiMipper la\er, 

on grounds whirdi the reviewer in KS. ix, 127, show^ 
to be inadequate. 
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fauna now includes detiiiitely glacial species such 
as the Arctic fox, while at X'olchii Grot the 
mammoth seems to have been the principal object 
of the chase. A few Moustierian remains from 
the southern })lain. from the river Derkul near its 
junction with the Donetz (TIXQA. S4-T), 
Krasnyi Yar near Vc)roshilograd (Lugansk) and 
Kodak near Dniepropetrovsk (Khmenko. /YJ, 
254) might be attributed to summer camps of 
hunters from the Crimea, but aiiotlier explanation 
will be needed for the alleged 5Ioustierian arte- 
facts from the gravels of the middle terrace of the 
Chusov near Molotov in the northern UraL if the 
brief preliminary report (KS. iv, 194i). 42) be 
contirmed. 

An industry of Copper Pakeolitliic facies tir^t 
appears in the cave of Syuren in the (.'rimea 
(TIXQA, 149-5S) : in the six metres of de})osit. 
Bonch-Osmolovskii distinguished three horizons, 
which, however, are not separated by any sterile 
deposit. From the loAvest layer the author 
insists upon the presence of ' some twenty side- 
‘ scrapers and points of Moustierian aspect.' out 
of some 1,000 artefacts. For the rest the industry 
is throughout Aurigiiacian : core-scrapers are 
prominent, as well as the usual assemblage of 
blades, blade-scrapers and gravers. From the 
lower level a very few Chat el perron points are 
reported ; from the middle, characteristic keeled 
scrapers and beaked gravers : from the up])er. 
some backed blades of a Gravette aspect. The 
fauna is throughout ‘ cold ' including for the first 
time reindeer, snow -hare, and Polar birds (white 
partridge, Butco hujopus and Otoairi'y (dpfstri’'<) : 
.so too is the tlora (poplar, birch, willow and 
juniper). But woolly rhinoceros is missing and 
mammoth ver\ rare indeed. Bonch-Osmolovskii 
suggests that their ab.^ence may be due to the 
early extinction of the.se pachyderms in the 
peninsula. But it may be that, thanks to 
improved e([uipment — missile weapons— the 
Sy lire Ilians were able to >u])ply their wants with- 
out ])ainfully dragging to their mountain fast- 
nesses the heavy carcases of step])e beasts : Prof. 
Garrod points out that, in Central Eurojie too. 
mammoth is rare in Aurignacian craves. 

In Transcaucasia, the cave of Khergulis Klde 
has yiebled an as.semblage coinparal)le to Lower 
Syuren, Taro Klde to Middle and Devis-Khvreli. 
\Trchov. and 5lgvimevi to U]>])(‘r. In the last 
named Zamiatnin (AM. iii. 19T7. 57--7b) has idimti- 
fied some amor])hous engravings on the walls. 


which he compares to those in the Grotto of 
Komanelli. On all these sites heavy core- 
scra])ers of Middle Aurignacian style, that Efi- 
menko ])lausibly suggests were used in wood 
working, are prominent, but Zamiatnin has 
issued a timely warning against taking such 
archaic types as indicative of a high absolute 
antiquity : * Mgvimevi should not be put earlier 
‘ in comparison with West European finds than 
‘early Magrlaleiiian ' (A'A, iii. 74). In fad, 
in the Criimai as in Transcaucasia, the ‘ Syuren ian ' 
.seems to be succeeded immediately by a meso- 
lithic ‘ Azilian ' stage, associated with an almost 
recent fauna and geometric Hints. 

Soviet arclueologists are disinclined to postulate 
an immigration of neaiithropic stocks from .some 
undefined cradle to explain the emergence of 
thi< Copper Pahec)lithic. Bonch-( )smolovskii, fc^r 
instance, emjihasizes the seclusion of the Crimean 
peninsula, and insists on anticipations of Ujiper 
PalaM>lithic types in the ])receding Moustierian 
stage and on the survival of Moustierian forms in 
the lower layers at Syuren, noted by Zamiatnin 
also at Khergulis Klde and Taro Klde (SE. 1935, 
2. lib). Even for the anatomical change from 
Xeandertaloid to Sdpifihi types, Efimenko (7^0, 
2SL 300, 433-5) has suggested an evolution 
conditioned by cultural progre.ss. A small horde 
of lower or middle palcTColithic hunters, owing to 
the imjx?rfections of their ec^uipment — especially 
absence of efficient missile wea]>ons — would 
require an enormous territory U) support them. 
Each little group would thus be isolated and 
virtually condemned to endogamy, and so to in- 
breeding, which would tend to conserve archaic 
traits, and (I would add) to ])revent that mixing 
u]) of genes that seems favourable to mutations. 
With the invention of darts and fishing-tackle 
(the inhabitants of Syuren, for example, already 
caught fish) the chase became more productive : 
a smaller territory would support the little horde 
which would therefore be no longer nece.ssarily 
isolated. Exogamy became possible : the archaic 
stal>ilized racial ty])es would break down, and 
superior types could emerge — and that relatively 
((ui{‘kly. 

It is important in Great Britain to insist that 
there is nothing like the vSolutrean culture in 
the Cliucasus or (Tiniea (SE, 1935, 2, 118) — the 
easternmost true Solutrean remains come from 
Pxoumania (Stan(;a Ripiceni, Dacia, v vi, 10) and 
Poland — still less a Magdalenian culture. The 
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next stage after the ‘ Aiirignacian ' in the Crimea 
and Transcaucasia is termed Aziliaii, indicating a 
stadial and probably also chronological parallelism 
witli that culture in France, but nothing more. 
At Shan-koba, Bonch-Osmolovskii (TIXQA. 128, 
158-6(S) distinguished two ' Azilian ’ levels, 
followed by a * Tardenoisian ‘ deposit. By the 
Azilian levels, the glacial fauna has vanished, 
though some quaternary species (Felis spelcea, 
Ctrl' us megaceros. Fells lynx\ Castor fiber) still 
survived, and the oak was not yet used as fuel, 
though the cave lies in the oak zone to-dav. 

In the flint industry the outstanding innovation 
in the Azilian, both in the lower layer at Shan- 
koba and in the more or less contemporary caves 
of Fatma-koba, Syuren II (TIFQA, Lc,) and 
Murzak-koba v, 1940, 160-75) and perhaps 
also of Gvardzhilas Klde in Transcaucasia 
(Hancar, 148-50; SE, 1935, 2, 118; Efimenko, 
PO, 618, insists on the presence of small, roughly 
worked flint axes at the last-named site) is an 
abundance of geometric microliths — crescents and 
trapezes ; in the lowest layer at Shan-koba this 
group is said to have formed 60 per cent, of the 
industry. In the middle layer and at Syuren II, 
geometric forms are said (TIFQA. 161 ; but cf. 
>SA, V, 299) to be less common, while small 
‘ willow leaves ' in Sviderian technique occur. 
Curiously enough no micro-burins have been 
illustrated or described from these sites. Possibly 
this is an oversight, as Bonch-OsmoloX^skii 
mentions ' notched blades ' and ' segments avec 
coup de burin.' The gravers illustrated are aU 
on blades, and include specimens formally re- 
calling Noailles. The massive Aiirignacian types, 
such as core-scrapers, are conspicuously absent. 
Bone was used for arrow-heads, slotted points 
and — at Gvardzhilas Klde and Murzak-koba — for 
biserial harpoons. 

Society’s adjustment to the post-glacial environ- 
ment involved an intensification of collecting 
(denoted by large accumulations of snail shells 
from Shan-koba and Murzak-koba), fishing and 
the pursuit of forest game with the aid of pro- 
jectiles. It is precisely in hunting such game 
that a dog would be most helpful and among the 
bones from the Crimean caves Birula (Doklady 
Akad, Xaiik, A, 1930, Xo. 6) has identified a 
' wolf in the first stages of domestication ' (cf. 
also V. 174 — Canis Jam. from Murzak-koba). 
Let me note in the same connexion that Vera 
Gromova has reported the discovery of a wild 
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mouflon-like sheep, not only in the Azilian of 
Shan-koba and Fatma-koba, but also in the 

* Aiirignacian ' of Adji-koba and the * Acheulian ’ 
Pleistocene of Kiik-koba (Doklady Akad. Nauk, 
1935, IV, Xo. 12. 105-6). She also recognizes 
a big wild goat and an argaloid sheep at Adji- 
koba . Obviously the origin of European domestic 
sheep will have to be reconsidered in the light of 
these discoveries. 

In the ' Azilian ’ of Fatma-koba, Bonch- 
Osmolovskii discovered the skeleton of an adult 
male buried in a strictly contracted attitude, 
while at Murzak-koba an old man and a young 
woman had been buried side by side extended 
with several finger- joints amputated. Another 
notable discovery at Shan-koba (*8A, v, 299) was 
a complete tortoise-shell encrusted with calcareous 
concretion on the inside, showing that it had been 
used as a vessel. 

From the top layer at Shan-koba, Bonch- 
Osmolovskii describes a Tardenoisian industry — 
associated with a modern fauna and oak charcoal, 
and characterized by fine geometric forms — which 
is also found in open stations. At At-Bash and 
Balin-Kosh in the Yaila such microliths are as- 
sociated with coarse pots with pointed bases, 
reminding us of Ertebolle, el Garcel, and Xorth 
Africa (>8A, v. 97-100) ; and such are now 
(S'A , V, 299) said to be associated with the Tarde- 
noisian of Shan-koba too. In this Crimean 

* Tardenoisian ’ Bibikov (KS, iv, 1940, 29-30) 
calls attention to ' trapezes with battered backs ' 
that are associated with pottery also near the 
mouth of the Dnieper and at Krasno Lake near 
Melitopol, and with polished flint axes in the 
Mariupol cemetery. He concludes that chrono- 
logically the Tardenoisian is at least partly neo- 
lithic in the Crimea, where polished stone axes are 
exceptional. 

PREHISTORY IN THE U.S.S.R. I. PAL/EOLITHIC 
AND MESOLITHIC. B. THE RUSSIAN PLAIN. 

Especially in the dry period after the 
maximum of the last glaciation, great 
herds of mammoths and other gregarious herbi- 
vores, grazing the Russian plain, offered a 
relatively easy prey to huntsmen suitably adapted. 
But, on the plain, adaptation meant not only 
social organization for collective drives and 
efficient missile weapons, but also the ability to 
construct adequate shelters against the polar blasts 
(Max, 1942, 59, para. 1). The plain was visited 
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by Moustierians, perhaps summer hunting parties 
from the Caucasus or Crimea ; it was first ex- 
ploited b}" Upper Palaeolithic tribes, who lived in 
substantial half-subterranean houses. The oldest 
settlements seem to be : (1) Gagarino (Zamiatnin, 
Gagarino^ 1934=/Cr^4/J/A, 88, French); (2) 
Borchevo I [TISQA, 91-2 ; Efimenko, PO, 
456-8) ; (3) Kostienki I (Efimenko, PO, 443- 
56) on the Don ; (4) Pushkari (KS, ii, 1939, 
10-12) on the Desna, and (5) Berdyzh on the Sozh 
in White Bussia {TIXQA. 71-3)! All sites are 
cleverly located, so as to be sheltered by the 
banks, but adjacent to lateral gullies that could 
serv'e as natural corrals. Great heaps of bones 
— principally of mammoth, but including also 
woolly rhinoceros (on sites 1, 3), horse (on all), 
wild ox (1, 4, 5), a little reindeer (1, 2, 3, 4), 
bison (5), lion, wolf, fox, rodents, and a few birds 
and fishes — testify to the hunters' success. 

At Gagarino, Zamiatnin found an oval hut- 
foundation 5*50 by 4*50 m. across, sunk about 
0*50 m. into the loess, bordered with slabs of 
stone and filled with refuse (stained red by pig- 
ments) that he thinks must have been heaped up 
against the hut walls and fell in ^\}len these de- 
cayed ; the centre of the hut had been de- 
stroyed by a peasant's silo. At Kostienki, 
Efimenko (>0, 383, 448 ff. ; SA, v (1940), 279) 
describes an elongated depression 35 m. long 
and up to 16 m. wide, similarly filled, with 
a row of ten sunk hearths, about 1 m. wide, down 
the centre. In 1933-4 he found further two big 
‘ earth houses,' each divided into two parts and 
sunk in the earth on either side of the long house. 

Xo plans have yet been published. The hearths 
were filled with bone ash ; wood charcoal was 
practically absent. Efimenko suggests that the 
heaps of mammoth bones are substitutes for wood- 
piles. 

The equipment of these plains-hunters was 
naturally quite different from that used by the 
Crimean troglodytes. The principal veapon was 
a dart or throwing-spear, tipped with an assym- 
metrically tanged flint point, 7*5 to 16*5 cm. 
long, that often shows shallow retouch on the 
bulbar surface too. Bone and ivory dart -heads 
have been mentioned too, but not illustrated. 
The heavy core- tools, so cons]>icuous at Hyiiren, 
are missing. As woodworking implements, how- 
ever, Efimenko (PG, 400-1, fig. 169, and 
pi. XI) cites disc-like flint flakes about 4 cm. in 
diameter, and stout chisels of mammoth ivory. 
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Bone awls and needles, at Gagarino, with a needle- 
case, are common ; as are gravers (not, however, 
beaked), blade scrapers, and backed blades. 

From Kostienki, Efimenko (PG, 406) has 
recovered two female statuettes of ivory, three of 
bone, and five of soft stone, and a large number 
of fragments, together with small figures of lion, 
mammoth, and horse, such as occur also at 
Vis ton ice in Moravia. Gagarino yielded three 
finished statuettes and several incomplete speci- 
mens. All these * Venus -figures ' conform to the 
type described by Burkitt in ESA TX, with no 
facial features but exaggerated sexual characters. 

Finally, among the flints from Gagarino, 
Zamiatnin noticed three scrapers made, not of 
the local flint, but of the kind found in the Don 
cliffs some 75 miles downstream, in the vicinity 
of Kovstienki. He thinks they may have been 
obtained by barter as finished products from the 
group inhabiting the latter site. On the strength 
of the bifacial working observed on so many of 
the flint points Efimenko assigns these stations 
to an Aurignaco-Solutrean phase, rather later 
than the pure Gravettian of the West. Recently, 
indeed, ‘ a leaf-shaped point worked on both faces 
' with Solutrean flat retouch ' has been reported 
from Kostienki I (6k4, v, 1940, 280). Otherwise 
no true Solutrean is known from the Russian 
plain, any more than from the Crimea or Caucasus. 

A ’ Solutreo-Magdalenian ' stage in the develop- 
ment of the plains' societies would then be repre- 
sented by Kostienki IV on the Don and Mezin 
on the Desna. At the latter site, located lik e the 
stations of the previous group, horse, musk ox, 
reindeer, Arctic fox, and snow -ha re Avere hunted, 
as well as mammoth, and to a lesser extent 
rhinoceros, bison, bear, Avolf, and glutton. Bone 
and ivory points replaced the a ssym metrical 
flint points for missiles, and the same materials 
were still used for chisels (Efimenko, PO, 502) 
anfl for clubs. Among the various secondary 
tools used for making these important bone 
instruments, attention should be draAAii to beaked 
flint points ; these correspond in form precisely 
to the ' Zinken ' described by Rust from the 
Hamburgian site of Meiendorf, and were doubtless 
employed, like these, for gouging out prepared 
strips of antler (Rust, Die altsteinzeitlirhfr Beim- 
tierjdgerlager Aleiendorf, 1937, 95, 129). 

The ideologv of the Mezin society was no longer 
expressed in realistic or at least obviously repre- 
sentational sculptures, but in ' abstract * symbolic 
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carvings and engravings the meaning of which is 
no longer self-evident. The carved ivories look 
like phalli and birds, but Breuil regards both 
types as really con vent ionahzat ions of the older 
female figures. The decoration, applied also to 
bracelets of mammoth ivory, consists of purely 
‘ geometric ’ designs, notably the m meander, used 
as an all-over repetition pattern. In view of the 
extreme rarity of this pattern in prehistoric art, 
its recurrence in the early neolithic ceramic art 
of the Bniestro-Danubian loess lands constitutes 
just as urgent a challenge to diffusionists to find 
links across the millennia between late pleistocene 
and early • holocene, as does the technique of 
vase-painting, using sometimes similar designs, in 
China and Arizona to bridge the spatial gap 
between south-eastern Europe and eastern Asia 
or the south-west of Xorth America I 

At Kostienki IV, where the flint -work is said 
to be parallel to that of Mezin, Bogachev {KS, 
iv (1940), 36-40) has excavated two adjacent 
long houses sunk in the loess, plans of which have 
been published. Complex I-III measured 34 m. 
in length by some 5-5 m. in width, but was sub- 
divided into three parts by low ridges of soil less 
deeply excavated than the rest of the floor. Ten 
fire-pits Avere arranged down the centre, and a 
deeper pit in the western end. House IV was 
21 m. long, and contained a row of eight hearths. 
At the south end and on the west side, round pits 
about 6 m. across, each with a central hearth, 
seem to have been dug into the original house. 
The flints from the round huts are said to differ 
from those found in the long houses, but the huts 
contained implements of mammoth ivory and 
bones of pleistocene mammals, including a hon*s 
skull. From them, Rogachev has illustrated two 
discs of slaty stone with ground edges, 3 and 8 cm. 
in diameter (one perforated) and a chisel of the 
same material wdth an edge sharpened by 
grinding. It looks as if the mammoth-hunters 
of Kostienki IV were already apphdng to stone 
the technique used in I for sharpening bone and 
ivory, and had thus created the ' polished stone 
‘ celt ’ — type-fossil of the neolithic — well before 
the end of the pleistocene ! 

About this time men may have begun to spread 
farther north. To the station of Karacharevo on 
the Oka, east of Moscow, discovered by Uvarov 
in 1877 (TAPaS, xxix, 361), can now be added a 
summer camp of mammoth-hunters on the 
Chusov, above Molotov, reported by Talitskii in 


1940 {KS, iv, 41-2). As the fauna from both 
sites included rhinoceros, they should be fairly 
early, but the published artefacts give no very 
precise indications. In any case more extensh^e 
intertribal relations are attested for this period. 
Among the shells used for ornaments at Mezin 
are those of Cerithiiim and Xassa reticulata, both 
molluscs now living in the Black Sea, but in the 
Ice Age perhaps no nearer than the Mediterranean 
(Efimenko, PO, 505). In any case the shells 
must have been transported at least 450 
miles. 

Owing to the longer survival of mammoth- 
herds, and the persistence of a uniform environ- 
ment, the adjustments that gave rise to the 
iVIagdalenian culture of the west were not evoked 
in Russia ; so the further subdivision of the later 
Upper Pakeolithic is difficult. Efimenko (PO, 
541 ff.) has indeed divided the ' Magdalenian ’ 
(in a purely stadial sense) stations into consecu- 
tive groups : (1) Kostienki II and III, Studeiiitsa, 
Cyril St. in Kiev, Eliseyevichi, Suponovo, Timo- 
novka ; (2) Hontsy, Borchevo II (lower level). 
But all seem essentially mammoth-hunters' 
settlements, and, until the relics and fauna 
recovered be more fully published it vill remain 
impossible to appreciate correctly the principles 
of his dKision. Here I may note, in addition to 
the well-knoAvn, but not easily decipherable, 
engraving on mammoth ivory from the Kiev 
site, chisels of ivory from Eliseyevichi (aSVI, v, 
287), and of reindeer antler from Borchevo II 
(aSM, V, 283) finely engraved with a reticulated 
pattern. 

First in the ‘ Final Magdalenian ' stations like 
Zhuravka and the upper levels of Borchevo II 
and C\Til St., Kiev (aS^I, v, 145), are adjustments 
discernible to the early post-glacial environment. 
They lead on directly to the ‘ Sviderian stage ' 
of the earlv mesolithic. Forest is now invadinv 
steppe and tundra ; the herds of large gregarious 
beasts have disappeared, so that the old method 
of coUecth^e hunting is outmoded. The knoAAui 
settlements are mostly on the dunes of the second 
terrace, where bone cannot survive. Thev con- 
sist of a number of small isolated ‘ hearths,' 
perhaj)s only temporary camping-places. The 
prevailing flint types are microlithic (but non- 
geometric) tanged points that look rather like 
diminutive descendants of the Kostienki I type, 
but served in any case as arrow-heads. Such 
constitute an equipment suitable for the pursuit 
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of small forest -game by reduced human groups 
(Voyevodskii, TIXQA, 237-53). 

Gravers are still common enough to suggest 
an important bone industry. As the latter has 
perished, one cannot say whether the tradition 
of making * celts ’ of bone or horn persisted in 
Russia as it did round the Baltic, where con- 
ditions favoured the preservation of such materials. 
The appearance of such heavy tools in neolithic 
sites like Lyalovo (EAZh, xiv (1925), 37-82) 
might favour that view. But in point of fact the 
Sviderian, well-knovTi in Poland and Lithuania, 
is poorly represented in Russia proper. Voye- 
vodskii reports examples from the Donetz Basin 
round Izyum and from the Lower Volga, but 
here apparently mixed, as in the Crimea, with 
geometric types that (in his view) should denote 
a later ‘ Tardenoisian ’ phase. In Central Russia 
he mentions only three sites, Sobolevo on the 
Upper ^^olga, Gremyatsheye (Kaluga) on the Oka, 
and Yelin-Bor near Gorki (aSA, iii, 77-98). In 
this region the Sviderian stage does not seem to 
be followed by a ‘ Tardenoisian ' with geometric 
microlitlis, any more than at Kunda or other 
East Baltic sites (see Indreko, ' Vorlaiilige 


Bemerkungen liber die Kunda-funde ’ Sitzher. 
Gelehrter Estnisch. Gesell., 1934). On the con- 
trary, types reminiscent of the Sviderian reappear 
in the ' Copper Age ’ settlement at Levchino, 
near ^Vlolotov {2Iat. i, Issledovaniya po Archeol. 
SSSR, i, 1940, 20 ff., pL V, 1-5). At the same 
time the rough ' macroliths,’ that from their 
* Campignian ' crudity have been taken as 
mesolithic, do not come from stratigraphically 
dated closed -groups, but in many cases ' have 
‘ been picked out on purely formal grounds from 
‘ much later complexes ’ (Tretiakov, IGAIMK, 
106, 1934, 143). This criticism may not apply 
to the ‘ Campignian ’ of the Ukraine, reported 
on the Uonetz, in the old Kharkov Government, 
in Chernigov, Volhynia, and Podolia (A/dro- 
pologiya, Kiev, ii, 1928, 190 ; iv, 1930, 183 — in 
L^krainian) ; while, as in the Crimea, the tradition 
of geometric microlitlis survived on the Pontic 
steppes into the Copper Age. But in general the 
development of the mesolithic towards or into a 
neolithic cannot be followed in detail, as round the 
Baltic, by correlating types Avith changing sea- 
levels or climatic variations reflected by pollen 
analyses. 


THE COMING OF IRON TO SOME AFRICAN PEOPLES. By G. A. \\ ainwnght. 


M I The accounts collected in this paper are 
O I those of the Bushongo, Baganda, and the 
kingdom of Angola. Each of these supplies some 
sort of date, and this shows that iron entered the 
respective countries at A^ery different times. It 
came to the Bushongo in the sixth century a.d., 
to the Baganda about a.d. 1000, and to Angola 
not imtil about a.d. 1475. Archyeologically these 
dates, e\'en the sixth century a.d., are all \^erv 
late. The manufacture of iron had been gradii- 
allv increasing in the Xear East since the be- 
ginning of the third millennium B.c.^ Most of the 
Eastern Mediterranean nations entered the Iron 

1 The specimens of very early man-made iron at 
prC'^ent known are those from Tell Asmar in ^lesopo- 
tamia, Wainwnght, Antiqintif. M)3H, pp. 7. 8; Chagar 
Bazar in Xorth Syria, .Mallowan and Deseh, Iraq, in. 
pp. 11, -1). 27: the Great Pyramid of (hzeh, Hawkes. 
Antiqnitfj, 1938, p. 3.58. All those are of the same age, 
is. rather Ix'fine 2500 b.o. Somewhat later, about 
2.500 B.c., there is the lump of iron from Ahydos in 
Eg\pt. Hawke^. /.c., pp. 358, 357. Several fragments 
found at Mari on the Kuphrates are datable between 300( I- 
2700 B.c. : Parrot, Archiv fur Orientfori^chung, xii, 
p. 151. 


Age between the thirteenth and ele\^entli cen- 
turies B.C.- Egypt, howcA^er, was backAAnrd. and 
did not begin to enter her Iron Age until the 
sixth century b.c. or cA^en later, 3 but CA^en that 
is much earlier than the earliest to AAhich tradition 
ascribes the appearance of iron anyAvhere in negro 
Africa. 

A theory has been strongly held in some 
quarters that the art of iron-AAorking originated 
in Central Africa and spread thence oAer the 
AA'orld, HoAvcA-er, these traditions shoAV that such 
a belief is diametrically opposed to the archaeo- 
logical CAudence. 

BUSHONGO. 

These people now liA^e betAA^een the Kasai and 
Sankuru RiA^ers in the Belgian Congo, and haA^e 
the folloAving tAvo legends as to hoAv they learned 
of iron. The Bambala. one of the sub -tribes, say : 
■’ One day Woto h>und a great stone Avhich 

“ Wainwright, Antupiity. 1938, pp. 19-23. 

Ibid,^ p. 23. 
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'' Bumba the Chembe (God) had evacuated. 

' What is that I ’ he asked. The people re- 
plied : ‘ It is the excrement of God.' Then 
Woto commanded that it should be carried to 
the village and honoured. The following night 
Bumba appeared to Woto in a dream, and said 
**' to him : ‘You have acted wisely in honouring 
‘ everything which comes from me, even my 
“ ‘ excrement. As a recompense I will teach 
‘ you how you should make use of it.' This is 
how Bumba showed Woto how to extract iron 
‘‘ from the ore." ^ 

The legend of the Bangongo, another sub -tribe, 
runs that the use of iron was taught to mankind 
by certain spirits who appeared to men in a dream, 
saying : “ What ! You are a strong people, and 
‘‘ you walk without weapons in your hands { 
They indicated to the men a certain river called 
Mosanja, where they told them to take some 
earth. They then told them to collect black ant- 
hills of about the size of a man's head. With 
these ant-hills they taught them to construct a 
furnace, and to smelt the ore which they had got 
out of the earth that they had taken from the 
river.^ It was added that the furnace which was 
taught to men by the spirits was the one which 
was still in use until the native -made iron was 
superseded by the imported European metal. 

The Bambala legend is of first-rate importance 
in that it names Woto, who was the fourth king 
of the Buvshongo and was reigning about a.d. 510. 
This date can be deduced with considerable 
confidence, for the Bushongo have meticulously 
kept their traditional history of their one hundred 
and twenty-one kings, with particulars about each 
of them that were of interest. Bumba, the High- 
God who made the revelation, had been the first 
king and had been ruling about a.d. 450. He is 
said to have been a 'white man,' and to have 
created everything including one white man 
among many black. He appointed the white 
man to be supreme chief over the others, after 
which he retired to the skies and became the 
High-God.^ Woto was the grandson of this 
white man, and is remembered as a mulatto and 
a great culture-hero (pp. 21. 44). The know- 
ledge of iron was only part of a great influx of 
civilization which took place in Woto's time, i.e. 

Torday and JnvfP. Lfs Hushofujo, p. 2145 
^ IbifL, pp. 248, 193, 194. 

« Ibid., pp. 20, 21, 41). For the king-lwt, pp, 17-19, 
an<l for the dates, pp. 31), 37. 


about A.D. 500. His mother, daughter of the 
white supreme chief, taught men how to build 
houses (p. 21). Woto himself introduced the 
practice of circumcision and the use of personal 
names, as well as the smelting of iron (pp. 21, 37). 
His wife discovered how to make salt by burning 
certain plants, and a man invented the trial by 
poison (pp. 21-23, 37). Also the first tw’o of the 
three great waves of Bushongo migration took 
place in Woto’s reign (pp. 22, 23, 24). The 
revelation about iron was made while the 
Bushongo were still in their original home by 
the river which they still speak of as the Chale, 
and is no doubt the Shari which flows into 
Lake Chad.” 

There seems to be some metallurgical con- 
fusion in the legend of the revelation to Woto. A 
^ great stone ' which could be carried off, and 
which had been ‘ evacuated * by the god in the 
sky and was his ' excrement ' sounds like an iron 
meteorite rather than a lump of iron ore. Yet 
the legend goes on to say that as a result of 
finding this stone Woto learned how to smelt iron 
from the ore. But, of course, there is no con- 
nexion between the j^rocess of knocking a piece of 
ready-made iron off a meteorite and that of 
smelting iron from its ore in a furnace. On the 
other hand it is possible that the story refers to 
a large lump of haematite, which is the usual ore 
used by the natives, and which can be of such a 
colour and appearance that it might evoke un- 
pleasant suggestions. 

The idea that meteorites or thunderbolts are 
the ‘ excrement "of the sky occurs elsewhere in 
Africa. In the mountains of Togoland, just east 
of the River Volta, meteorites are common and 
the local inhabitants, the Atakpame, call them 
‘ excrement of the sun.' s In the Benin country 
is-dvd, ' faeces of thunder,' is the name given to 
an oblong stone found in the earth, on rocky soil, 
or in dead trees struck by lightning (?).9 This is 


J UlU .. 


, pp. -1^0. anci cj. p. 41 ). I ney came from the 
far north. They used the throwing-knife which is 
characteristic of the southern and south-eastern Sahara, 
and they preserve an ancient secret language, Lumbila, 
which may be related to some of the languages of the 
Shari districd. Moreover, their original foodstuffs and 
original nudity are in accord with such a place of origin. 

« FIchn, M itt. des Sfwwnrs fur Orinitnlhsche Sprachen, 
H (iS.Mh, .3e Abt. Afnk. Stndiru, p. 90. Ancient blue 
hea< s are ring up m a certain place, and these thev 
similarly call ' excrement of the rainbow serpent,’ pp. 96, 
.KS, .hh X(j <loubt it is their blue colour that causes them 
to be connected with the sky. 

® Mplzian. Bini Dictionary, p. 99. 
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clearly the stone axe that so commonly represents 
the thunderbolt. The thunderbolt itself is called 
avd by these people. 

The Bangonyo legend is quite different . It gives 
no clue as to the time of the revelation or as to 
the place, unless the Mosanja River can be 
identified. But it is definite that the people were 
taught to collect their ore from the river bed. just 
as has often been done in various parts of the 
world. The antiquity of the blacksmith’s craft 
is indicated by the fact that the smelting furnace 
which they were taught to use. and continued to 
use until recently, was of the most primitive. It 
was merely a hole in the ground about oO cms. 
wide and deep. Two pairs of bellows were used 
with it, as were the lumps of ant-hill referred to 
in the legend. It is a variety of what is known 
as the Catalan furnace, and is common among the 
neighbours of the Bushongo.i^ 

The Basonge, a neighbouring tribe, say that 
the art of smelting and working iron was taught 
to mankind by Efile Mokulu.i- This personage 
is the Supreme Being, who appears to live in the 
sky, though sometimes it seems that he lives in 
the centre of the earth. He was never a man. 

In better-kno^m lands than Central Africa, skill 
as a smith has been ascribed to divine inter- 
vention. This is in the Muslim world, where 
David has a great reputation as an armourer. In 
the Koran, Chapters XXI. 80 ; XXI^ . 10, Allah 
is said to have ” softened the iron for him, saying, 
" Make thereof complete coats of mail, and rightly 
dispose the small plates which compose the 
' same,” and to have " taught him the art of 
making coats of mail for you, that they may 
" defend you in your wars.” Elsewhere in the 
Koran, Chapter LVH. Allah is said to have 
” sent down [to his apostles] iron, wherein is 
mighty strength for war, and various ad- 
“ vantages unto mankind.” One of the com- 
mentators goes so far as to say that Adam brought 
down with him from Paradise five things made of 

Melzian, Bini Dictionary, p. 14. 

Ibid., pp. 193, 194, and tig. 269. Fig. 272 and 
PI. XXII show the bellows, though being usetl by the 
smiths, not by the smelterr,. They are bowl-bellows. 
The Basonge, between the Saiikuru and Luaiaba Rivers, 
also u?>e a mere hole m the grountl, and bowl- bellows. 
Torday and Joyce, Notes ethyioyraphtques ’Sur les popida- 
tioHb habitant les bas^iins da Kasai et tin Kicunyo oriental, 
p. 38. The northern Batetela also use the same type of 
furnace, ibid., pp. 135, 138. 

1- Ibid., p. 38. 

1® Ibid., pp, 25, 26, and note 1. 

[ 


iron, viz., an anvil, a pair of tongs, two hammers 
— a greater and a lesser, and a needle. 

UGANDA. 

In this country traditional history goes back 
to the coming of Kintu, the first king of the whole 
land. He was probably of Galla stock, and he 
came from the north or north-east thirty-two 
generations before the time that Roscoe was 
collecting his information,!^ which would put his 
arrival at about a.P. 1000.!^ 

The population of Vganda is divided into many 
clans, of whom the Bushbuck, Genet, and Tail- 
less Cow clans are the smiths. The Genet clan 
traces its descent from a certain Luija, who was 
an iron- worker living in Unyoro. The father of 
the clan was a man named Walukaga, presumably 
a descendant of Luija, though this is not stated. 
In Kintu' s time Walukaga came from Unyoro to 
be the king’s smith and to make his weapons for 
him (p. 171). 

The Bushbucks claim to have been the first 
iron -workers (p. 379), and to be descended from 
the offspring of the first marriage of a woman 
called Wanyana (p. 163). This story also goes 
back to the Kintu period, for Wanyana also had 
an illegitimate son, who w^as Kimera the great 
grandson of Kintu. Unyoro figures here once 
again, for Kimera and his mother were fetched to 
Uganda from L'nyoro. where he was born while 
his mother was wife to Wunyi king of that land 
(pp. 163, 215). Wunyi was contemporary with 
Kintu's son Cwa, second king of Uganda (p. 169, 
note 1), and Kimera succeeded Cwa as the third 
king of Uganda (p. 215). There is also a story 
that it was Kimera himself who, when he was in 
Unyoro, sent the first iron hoes and spears into 
Uganda (p. 378). Elsewhere Roscoe gives this 

Sale, The Koran, note at the end of Chapter LVII. 
J. Ros<‘oe, The Bayanda, pp. 186, 187. The page 
references in the text refer to this work. 

Taking Koscoe's estimate, which would give 27 or 
28 years tu a generation, de Calonne-Beaufaict, 
Azande, pp. 217, 2 IS, gives a quantity of information 
showing that the average lengths of reigns are : nearly 
30 years in Dahomey ; between 25 and 30 years m 
Ankole ; 27 years among the Azande : 27 among the 
Mangbetu. \ erhulpeii, Baluba et Balubaisis du Katanga^ 
p. 136, finds that, in recent centuries, reigns of the 
Baluba kings have averaged 20 years each. On pp. 140, 
141, Verhulpen calculates 20, 25, or 30 years for the 
reigns of the Batumbwe. But for the Bushongo various 
calculations lead Torday and Joyce, p. 36, to allow no 
more than 15 years to a reign. 
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story to Kalimera,^' who, while he was in Unyoro, 
became the father of Kiinera. If this is not 
merely a confusion between two very similar 
names, it would put back the coming of iron to 
Uganda by a generation. 

The Tailless Cow clan has been smiths from the 
first, though no indication is given as to how long 
ago that may have been. However, like the 
others, they also originate in Unyoro, for their 
progenitor was Katongolo. a man who came from 
that country (p. 170). 

Stam mentions the legend of Kintu, but 
merely says that one of Kintu s children learned 
the art of working in iron and became a great 
hunter. He gives the man’s name as Mulanga, 
but does not say how or where he acquired his 
knowledge. In using his iron to become a great 
hunter iVIulanga was following the example of the 
elephant hunters of the third and second centuries 


Yet although Kintu introduced so many things, 
the smith’s craft was not one of them. On the 
other hand tradition is unanimous that it came 
to Uganda from Unyoro on the north or north- 
west, and that it was coming about the time of 
Kintu, i.e. round about the year a.d. 1000. Not 
only is it noteworthy that the craft was not 
brought from the north-east by the ‘ Galla ’ 
Kintu, but also that it did not work up from the 
south-east from Zanzibar and other Arab and 
Persian settlements on the coast. It is also the 
fact that the -lona, -chuma root for iron which is 
used in Unyoro and Uganda has spread down to 
the coast and into all the Swahili dialects, even 
the most archaic,-- to the exclusion of any Arabic 
word. Moreover, neither the Banyoro or the 
Baganda use the bag-bellows of the coastlands, 
but both use the bowl-bellows, ^3 which belong to 
the interior of the continent. Finally, the tradi- 


B.c. in Abyssinia and Somaliland, and also that 
of the natives of Somaliland who in the first 
century a.d. imported " iron, which is made into 
” sj)ears used against the elephants and other wild 
” beasts, and in their wars.” The same col- 
location of ideas is found again in Southern 
Nigeria, where Ogun is not only the god of iron 
and smiths, but also of hunters and warriors. 

Iron was by no means the only element of 
civilization that came to Uganda in Kintu 's time. 
One account says that Kintu himself brought the 
first plantain-tree (p. 428). Otherwise it is his 
companion Manyangalya who is said to have 
brought it, as he did the seeds of the bottle-gourd 
plant {p. 151). One tradition says that Kintu 
also brought the first bark-cloth tree and the 
people who knew how to make the bark-cloth, 
though another says it came from Unyoro (p. 403). 
The origin in Unyoro is unlikely in itself (p. 403), 
and the introduction by Kintu, i.e. from the 


tion that the knowledge of iron came from 
Unyoro is in accord with the probabilities, for iron 
ore is plentiful in that country (p. 378). 

Our evidence takes us one step farther in our 
inquiry into the early history of iron in Africa, 
for it shows that the industry had already been 
introduced into Unyoro before about a.d. 1000. 

It is possible, however, that in spite of the 
imanimous verdict of tradition the iron industry 
is older in Uganda than the time of Kintu. 
Roscoe says (p. 379), There can, however, be 
*■ no doubt that iron-workers were to be found 
in the south-west of Uganda long before the 
time of Kimera and even before Kintu s reign, 
■■ and that it was from these parts that the skilled 
" workmen came.” This is from Koki, the only 
part of the country where iron ore is found, and 
where the iron industry is naturally concentrated 
to-day, but Roscoe gives no evidence for this view. 


north or north-east, is made probable by the fact 
that Manyangalya is said to have brought it as 
well as the other plants. Moreover, Manyan- 
galya’s descendants, the Mushroom clan, have 
been bark-cloth makers from the days of Kintu 
(p, 151). Another story says that Kintu brought 
the banana and other plants and the hen from 
heaven. 


J. Twenty. Five Years in t^ust Africa, 'Fli). 

Anthropoid, 190S, p. 2U>. 

\\ . H. Sflioff, The Periplus of the Knphrcpan Sea 
p. 24, § i). 

^lelzian, Pini Dictioftary, p. ]3(>. 

SirH. H. Jolm^ton, 7' he Uyandu Protectorate, ii, p. 704. 


The account of the coming of iron to this 
country has been recorded by G. A. Cavazzi in 
his Istorica Uencrizione de Tre liegni, Congo, 
Matnmba ct Angola Situati neU'Etiopia Inferiore 
Occulentnh , Bologna, 1687. In his section no. 126, 
which IS entitled •• Origin or Ancestry of the Kings 
■■ of Angola, otherwise Dongo,” he says on pp. 290, 
291 . They say. therefore, that the finst was a 


the Bantu and Semi- 

. Bantu LaHgnarje.i. i. p. 13:.> ; ii. p, 4,, j j 

are the archaic. “ 8 

T, J- Ilu.scoe, The Xortheni Bantu, Vi. II, 

p. f4 , Bagaxda, ibid.. The Baijanda, p. 380, Jdsi 0*^ 
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certain Angola Mussuri, a name which signifies 
’ King Blacksmith/ To that man, as teacher 
of the blacksmith's craft, they assign one of 
their idols ; and [they say] that he was that 
fellow who was more intelligent than the others 
” in having discovered how he might manu- 
facture axes, hatchets, knives and arrows by 
working iron. Through the useful innovation 
*’*’ these things served the negroes for use in war, 

' just as in peace they w^ere of value to this man 
to make himself rich. 

“ They add further that he gained the affection 
and acclamation of the people by means of his 
” accumulated riches, which he wisely converted 
** into a subsidy for the public needs, when, with 
the exceptional virtue of a kindness to which 
” they w'ere not accustomed, he abundantly 
’■ provided them with those same provisions 
which had been contributed to him in payment 
‘‘ of his own hard work. And just then there 
occurred so calamitous a dearth, that the un- 
** happy inhabitants would without doubt have 
*' died, if Mussuri had not, with the affection of a 
■' father and wnth the spirit of a king, opened the 
storehouses of the supplies which he had 
collected. This magnanimous and, in that 
extreme misery, greatly opportune action 
bomid the hearts of all to acknowledge in him- 
self the reward of a singular foresight and great 
" good sense, by the superintendence of the 
" government of that tract of country which is 
" called Dongo. So, having been called together 
on that account, the chiefs of the provinces 
unanimously acclaimed him as the first X-gola. 
" that is to say the first king. And, therefore, 
taking another name without losing the first, 
" all that tract of country was called the Kingdom 
" of Angola. 

Later on, having gained possession of the 
" country by force of arms, the Portuguese did 
*■ not care to alter its name, but wished that it 
" should perpetuate the memory of Mussuri, who 
“ left the blacksmith's craft in just as much 
" honour as the fame of his own virtue. In those 
regions the craft is still just as much esteemed 
*■ as is the excellence of the most famous sculptors 
" in Europe." 


There ia. a so-ealled trau^^lation ef the book into 
French by J. P. Labat. but this is moro a work of hi.'s own 
founded on Cavazzi than a translation. There a 
(.lerinan translation which, though literal and accurate, 
sometimes leaves out passages or abridges them. 


Most unfortunately Mussuri 's innovation is 
described by a w^ord wLich I am told is quite 
vague. The word is dirrozzare which means " to 
" trim, polish, s moot he, rough hew, civilize," and 
inquiries have failed to show that it has an^" 
special technical sense. However, seeing that his 
innovation enabled him to manufacture imple- 
ments, the passage can hardly mean that he 
merely taught the people how to polish iron. 
Again, as he was worshipped as a god, he no 
doubt introduced the entirely new knowledge of 
smelting and smithing iron to a people w^ho had 
previously been ignorant of it. I have, therefore, 
translated dirrozzare by the equally vague ' w'ork ' 
which will cover the whole process. Tliere w^as 
evidently a great demand for his products, wLich 
he w^as able to sell at a good price, and so 
acquire the riches with which he was able to 
relieve the needs of the people. 

Fortunately the date of this introduction of 
iron -working to Angola can be w^ell ascertained. 
On pp. 291, 291, Cavazzi says that one of Mus- 
suri ‘s daughters w^as a certain Tumba Biangola 
and that her second son w^as Angola Chiluvagni. 
He is the king whose name is otherwise spelled 
X'gola-tshivalni, wLo about 1525 made war on his 
neighbours and conquered them, one by one, 
with the help of the Portuguese from Loanda. 
In 1557 he sent an embassy to Europe and in 
1559 he sent a second embassy to Lisbon, and 
died.-^ If the grandson w^as on the throne about 
1525, the grandfather, i.e. Mussuri, w^ould have 
been in his prime somewLere betw^een the years 
1450 and 1475. Hence, Mussuri w^ould have 
introduced the knowdedge of iron- working to 
Dongo during the years about a. d. 1475. 

Moreover, the place of the introduction is also 
w^elbknown, for in the fifteenth century Dongo 
was a little fief of the kingdom of Kongo. The 
capital of Kongo w^as the well-knowm San Sal- 
vador, and Dongo was situated on the right bank 
of the Kw'anza, the river w^hich flows out just 
south of St. Paul de Loanda. 

2’’ There is a vast intertribal trade in iron going on all 
over Africa to-day. The excellence of the products of 
some tribes enables them to command very high prices. 
Thus, in East Africa the ornamental iron chains made 
by the Akamba were so prized by their neighbours, that 
in time of famine the smiths were able to charge as 
much as a load of provisions for one ; Dundas, Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xliii, p. 504. 

Avelot, Les grands nioiivenients de peuples en 
Afrique : Jaga et Ziniba, published in Bull, de geographic 
historique et descriptive, 1912, Paris, pp. 141, 142. 

Ibid., op. cit., p. 140. 
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Mussuri evidently introduced the bowl-bellows, 
for that is what Cavazzi shows the smiths using, 
in his figure on p, 290. Their hammer is a short 
cylinder of stone or iron grasped vertically in the 
fist without a handle of any sort. 

Mussuri thus takes his place among tho^e 
blacksmiths who have made a name in the world. 
Another is Kawa, who in the legendary history of 
Sasanian Persia rai.sed the revolt against the 
tyrant Zahhak. His leathern apron became the 
national standard. Sons of blacksmiths who 

A. O. and E, \Vanier, Tfie Shdhudfna of Finlau'^i, 
i, p. 157. The flag, or rather its gorgeous later repre- 
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have made their mark in the world are Sophocles 
and Mussolini. In the Luba language of the 
Katanga the word Kasongo means ' blacksmith,' 
but among the Bay aka on the Kwango river it 
has now come to be the title of the ruler. ^ 


sentative, was c-aptured by the Arabs at the battle of 
Kadisiyya, a.d. 637, p. 143. Its eapturer exchanged it 
again>.t 30,000 dinars, though it wa> well worth 1. 200.000; 
Magoudi, Le.'i pntirie.s <Vor (edn. de Mtwnanl and ile 
Courteille, Pari^, 1865). iv, p. 224. The story of Kawa's 
succe-^sful ie\'oIt with further (.letails about his standard 
is given again in Tabari (trau'-. Zotent)erg), i, pp. 117-119. 

Sir H. H. Johii'^ton, George Grenfell and the Congo, 
i, p. 195, and note 1. 


AN UNUSUAL FLINT IMPLEMENT FROM EGYPT, IN THE SELIGMAN COLLECTION. 



(1) Description hy the late C. G, ISeligman, 
31. D., F.B.S. 


The stone implement illustrated in the ac- 
companying figures was acquired in Luxor in 
1914 from an Englishman who kept a small curio 
shop. He stated that he had bought it from an 
Egyptian with a number of other implements, 
all said to have been found in the neighbourhood, 
which inspection showed to be typical high-desert 
pal^eoliths, and he supposed that it had been 
picked up with them. In shape and size the im- 
plement is unusual, in fact none like it was known 
to Mr. Beginald Smith, nor have I seen any other 
in the collections of Egyptian stones that I have 
handled. Its greatest length, not following the 
curve, is about 22 cm., with a breadth of about 
5 cm., and with a portion of the original rough 
surface of flint nodule at one end. Its colour is a 
dull medium brown, with none of the warm 
lustrous surface that is fairly common on the 
older paheoliths from the Theban 2>hiteau. A 
section would be shaped somewhat like a diamond 
pip of a playing card, the maximum height being 
in transverse section with one half of the vertical 
axis longer than the other. The flaking is bold, 
evidently the work of an expert who had the final 
quality of his implement in mind. 

There is nothing to indicate the purpose of this 
strange implement, but there is minute splintering 
of the convex edge over a distance of about 4 cm., 
showing that it has been used as a chopping tool, 
and there is also some comminution of the edge, 
limited to one surface of what might be described 
as the ^ base.' 


(2) Comments on a Flint Impjlement from the Felig- 
man Collection. By Gertrude Caton -Thompson, 
F.S.A., Xeivnham College, Cambridge. 

As far as may be judged from illustrations only, 
I have little hesitation in assigning the pick-like 
implement from the Seligman Collection to a Hint- 
quarry industry. 

EgypL only two areas with extensive flint 
quarries have, I think, so far been discovered. 
The first group lies in the Wadis Sheikh and 
Sojur, draining the Eastern plateau, about four 
hours' ride from Maghagha. The late Capt. 
Seton-Karr discovered these in 1896, and they 
were attributed to historic times.-^ Frau Elise 
Baumgartel and colleagues visited them in 1930,^ 
and, I believe, assigned to them a Neolithic 
(Campignian) date. 

The second big group of quarries — really 
shallow surface workings— was found by E. W. 
Gardner and myself in 1930—1, on the edge of the 
scarp overlooking Kharga Oasis on the East, 
where the\ formed disconnected patches covering 
many square miles. In preliminary reports ^ I 
ha^ e proposed a neolithic age for them, as 
the\ supplied the material for the local Kharga 
' neolithic ’ industry, contemporary probably 
with the Early Predynastic in the Nile Valley. 


1 ' J^ull. of the Liverpool Mu&eunts, 

o. , January, 1990. H. W. Seton-Karr, Annales 
(hi Service, 1905. 

IV, December, 

C 1^32, and Plate E, 

ng. 2: Man. Io8, 1931. 
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« 6 
AN UNUSITAL FLINT IMPLEMENT FROM EGYPT, IN THE SELIGMAN COLLECTION. 

The ‘ quarry ' industry and its affinities awaits reasonably close parallel, and Professor Garrod 
full publication when opportunity presents. agrees. The Kharga specimen lacks the rather 

The Seligman implement appears to have a deeply bitten resolved flaking shown on the 
closer resemblance to the implements from the ventral face of the Seligman tool in the concave 
Kharga quarries than to those from Wadi bend. But such marginal flaking is well repre- 
Sheikh. In the Museum of Archaeology and sented on numerous other ’ bars * from these 
Anthropology. Cambridge, I have, from the quarries. 

Kharga material, had no difficulty in finding a In the Seton-Karr collection from Wadi 
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Sheikh, the nearest comparable published speci- 
men would appear to be that figured in Bulletin 
of the Liverpool Museums, II, Jan. 1900. Fig. 
34. 

The Wadi Sheikh is about 280 miles from 
Luxor where the Seligman implement was 
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acquired. The Kharga site is about 120 miles 
distant only. Thus on grounds of geographical 
propinquity the probabilities of origin lie with 
Kharga. There is, however, the possibility that 
other hint workings lie undiscovered on the 
western plateau behind Thebes. 


THE ORDER OF THE LETTERS IN THE GREEK ALPHABET. 


F.B.A, 

The place of the Greek alphabet — or 
alphabets, for it is a group of closely 
related variants, like the Greek dialects — among 
other early s\'s terns of alphabetic writing, is fairly 
clear in essentials, but still obscure in certain 
detail. 

The names of many of the Greek letters — 
alpha, beta, gamma, and the like — are sufficient 
evidence that Greek acquaintance with alpha- 
betic writing came from the Phoenicians, whose 
linear (and mainly rectilinear) alphabet is seen, ' 
fully developed, on the sarcophagus of Ahikar in 
the museum at Beirut, which is dated about 
1250 B.c. Thence onward, it suffered very little 
change on stone, but there is some divergence and 
individual vagary in painted vase inscriptions and 
ostraka. The precise forms assumed by the 
Semitic names of the letters result from their 
communication by Aramaic-speaking Semites, 
and this consideration sets also an upward limit 
to Greek knowledge of them. Isaac Taylor, The 
Alphabet, 1883, II, 24 ; cf. L. J, D. Bichardson, 
Hermnthena, LVIII, 1941, 58. 

That we have not earlier or more numerous 
examples either of Phoenician or of Greek writing 
results less from chance than from the strong 
probability that early inscriptions, whether carved 
or painted, were on wood, and have perished. 
Evidence for this is the form of the letters them- 
selves, composed of lines either straight or only 
slightly curved — the slashes of a knife on wood, 
not either chisel-cuts or strokes of a brush. 
Hence the blurred and irregular variations when 
Phamieian letters are painted or written with a 
reed- pen. These wood-craft forms occur also 
not only in early Greek letters, but in Lycian, 
Lydian, Phrygian, and especially in Cypriote 
writing. This inference that what may be 
described as an epigraph ic ' wood age ’ preceded 
the ‘ stone age ' to which most extant inscrip- 
tions belong, is confirmed by the sudden appari- 


By Professor John L. Alyres, O.B.E., 

tion both in Cyprus and in Greece of schools 
of stone sculpture already conventional, and 
characterized in technical detail b\' similar knife- 
work rather than chisel- work. Of this iconic 
‘ wood age * the Greek word ^oavov is reminiscent 
' scrape ’ or ' shave ’) for a ‘ carved ’ 
rather than a ' graven ’ image, like the word 
TVTTos ('x/ TV7TTCO ' bcut ’) for tlic hammered bronze 
plating of early statues, which occasionally 
survives. Only at a later stage does the use of 
another woodworker’s tool, the centrebit, ac- 
count for the circular Qj ©» 
with centre-point O ? ^nd the semicircular strokes 
in B, P, and C (for early I). 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in an ample 
allowance of time for the spread of the art of 
vTiting, or for the establishment of family of 
distinct but related alphabets in adjacent regions, 
before the first experimental execution of alpha- 
betic inscriptions on stone or on painted clay. 

The hypothesis of a wood-craft phase in the 
history of these alphabets also helps to explain 
the small number of alphabetic or of Cypriote- 
syllabic signs which are identical with signs in 
the Minoan linear scripts of Crete and the Greek 
mainland. Again, with the exception of a verx’ 
few painted, stone- cut, or gem-engraved in- 
scriptions, the Minoan scripts are known to us 
from clay-tablets, and moreover, are WTitten not 
by impressing an angular graver, as in cuneiform, 
but by scratching with a sharp point, as on the 
wax- coated tablet, folded face-to-face for pro- 
tection, which is mentioned in Homer, Iliad, 
\ I, 169, ypdijjas iv TTivaKi TrrvKTcp, and remained 
in use throughout classical times ; an early 
example is Herodotus VH, 239. In Egypt the 
wax-tablet was in use under the XVIII HxTiasty. 
In this far more facile technique, personal 
differences of handwriting — comparable M'ith our 
own — are more conspicuous, the sign-forms vary 
widely, and are often variously simplified by 
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omitting the less significant strokes, and cnrvi- the ’ western ’ alphabets into Latin C, which is 
linear elements are common and persistent, still further remote in form from Latin L, 

There are, it is true, some fifteen or twenty signs Voivels and Consonants. — The most important 
which have become completely rectilinear difference between the Phoenician alphabet and 
=P -|- =[= ^ and some of these reappear in the Greek is the Greek use of certain signs, which 
the Cypriote syllabary, but the large majority of represent what may be described as ' light ' 
Minoan signs remain curvilinear and recognizably consonants in Phoenician speech, to represent the 
pictorial. This Minoan technique of sketching four principal vowels a, c, /, o, to which u was 
on clay need not have gone out of use com- added later by similar perversion of Phoenician 
pletely, when the knife-cut wood- craft technique vai\ This revolutionary change was the response 
was applied to render letters on large or im- to a profound difference in word-formation be- 
movable objects ; and both chisel and brush tween Semitic and Indo-European speech. In 
were used for vTiting alongside the pointed Semitic languages there is a great wealth of 
tablet -graver. It has long been recognized that consonantal sounds, especially of gutturals and 
the use of the word arj^ara ‘ symbols ’ on the one sibilants. Almost all Avords are formed from 
occasion when any sort of writing is mentioned * roots ' composed of three consonants, between 
in Homer, Iliad, VI, 169, applies better to which the vowels are varied according as the 
pictography than to alphabet or syllabary ; and resulting icord is verb, substantive, and so forth, 
on the other hand that the use of ypd(l>€iv and Prefixes and suffixes outside the trilateral ‘ root 
ypdfifxara (‘ scratch ') for alphabetic writing in are supplementary to this internal vocalic change, 
historic times is inappropriate to any but the To attempt to WTite out, AAith vowels as well as 
simplest linear letters. consonants, Avords constructed in this aa ay, risked 

kdome Greek Letter-forms. — Much depends, in failure to recognize, in a group of five or more 
the transmission and modification of linear signs, the permanent consonantal signs Avhich gave 
designs, decorative and symbolic alike, on the the meaning, among the shifting vocalic signs 
order in AA'hich the elements of the design are which gave the grammatical construction. For 
executed. The history of Greek minuscule, and ordinary use, among Semitic-speaking folk, the 
of mediaeval and modern handAATitings, is full of consonants gave sufficient indication of the sub- 
examples ; and some of the minor puzzles of early of discourse, as in English r • f • I • th * w ‘ t - r ^ 

Greek epigraphy may be sobbed by applying this h ' t ' h registers refill the icater bottle, without 
criterion. For example, the Greek letter B serious ambiguity, because in this context even 
bearmg the name and its Phmnician counter- and battle do not make better sense than 

part beth Avere alike abbreviated sketches of a raffle and beetle. 

house (Semitic beth, as in Beth-lehem). But Indo-European languages, on the other hand, 
Avhereas the Phoenician ^^Aas draAATi in the with a smaller range of consonants, form their 
following order : — ; doubt words w ith A^oAvels which may either begin or 

AAas originally complet^ ^ ^ , the Greek beta ^ root,’ and within it are distinctive, as in 

AAas draAATi thus ^ ^ P" 1_ U □ and simplified ^ad, cod, cud. Their grammatical forms too — 
to 1^ and B. And it noAv becomes clear A\hy, at though voaa’cI modification occurs (as in ran and 

Corinth, beta w^as Z-H written thus ^ L ^ run) are mainly prefixes and suffixes, often of 

and set on its side. more than one syllable, and also containing 

Similarly the Phamician lajned ‘ ox-goad,’ distinctive voAvels. To be understood, one must 
Avhatever its original pictograph, was Avritten Avrite every vowel in its place. This Avas effected 

alphabetically L and later L This might either by using, to denote the principal vow els, the signs 

be abbreviated to L or to p Hence the tAvo for the unAA anted Might’ consonants, Avhieh 
forms of Greek lambda, [ in the ‘ AAestem ’ AAere, in fact, highly vocalized, and eventually by 
alphabets (and consequently L in Latin), but A using these in pairs to denote what the Greeks 
in the ‘ eastern.’ That one small group of alpha- rightly called ‘ double-voiced ’ vow^els (Slfdoyya) 
bets, Avhich are in general ‘ eastern,’ adopted the such as ai, ei, ou. The reason Avhy u Avas omitted 
‘ western ’ L Avas a commonsense remedy for the at first, and aa hy it Avas later appended, Avill be clear 
confusion of A with one of the various forms of AA'hen Ave consider the significance of the ‘ alpha- 
gamma h A <, the last of these passing on from betical ’ order of the Avhole series of symbols. 
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‘ Alphabetical ' Order. — We are so used to the 
customary order of the alphabet that it has 
perhaps escaped most people’s notice how 
curious that order is. If the Greek alphabet had 
been an original invention, for merely phonetic 
use, we might have expected that all the vowels 
would be grouped, all the labials, all the dentals, 
and so forth. But the vowel signs stand in 
approximately the same positions, up and down 
the list, as in the Phoenician alphabet, where 
they are not vowels. The whole traditional order, 
moreover, is ancient ; attested by painted 
* abecedary ' inscriptions on early Greek vases, 
and by the alphabetical arrangement of the 
stanzas and verses of Psalm CXIX. There are, 
however, a few significant variations in the order 
of letters in the ' abecedaries,' and it is certain 
that in some early Greek alphabets the letters 
from Y onwards were not in use, but the w- vowel 
was represented by 0 and the double consonants 
^ X 0 pairs of consonants, ps, ph, ks (or kk). 
The ’ alphabetical ' order, therefore, has been 
extended, and also slightly varied. Is it possible 
to detect its original meaning and purpose ? 

Languages differ in the number and variety of 
their consonants vdthin each principal category, 
labial, guttural, dental, sibilant, and the like. 
In Etruscan the medial consonants disappeared 
and with them the letters B, A* some 
Greek alphabets the aspirates faded, leaving the 
signs for ph and kh (\]/ in Chalcidian) free to be 
employed as numerals (p. 114 below) : 0—1,000 ; 
4/ =100 ; X =10, as in Latin. In Phoenician, 
on the other hand, there were the five ‘ light 
consonants, and four sibilants, zai?i I, samech, ^ 
tzade I A/, and shin W [sh) : the light consonants, 
as we have seen, were used for the Greek vowels, 
and the sibilants respectively for z, ts, ks, 
and s, while another form T occurs rarely to 
denote Greek cro-, which was sometimes WTitten 
rr and probably represented our tch as in clutch. 
The use of ^ in eastern Greek alphabets for ps is 
another example of the Greek inclination to 
write a compound sibilant ps, ts, ks with a single 
sign. How easy it is to misappropriate con- 
ventional and arbitrary signs is illustrated by the 
confusion of or i with II=?i in the Cyrillic 
alphabet of Bussia, and in that approximation 
of the variants of p and P which was remedied, 
not by more careful writing, but by giving to P 
that extra stroke which differentiated the 
‘ western ' and the Latin R from P. Similarly 
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the t^vo sibilant -signs jA/ {tzade) and W {shin) 
became confounded in the Greek variants of 
sigma (M ^ Z) : the sign C means i in some 
alphabets, o in others, and s in others, and the sign 
means ^ in most alphabets, but e in Corinthian, 
and m in the Sabaean and ^thiopic scripts. 

It should be noted at this point that the 
Greek name zeta was applied not to the Phoenician 
letter named tzade, which had disappeared, but 
to the Phoenician fifth letter zain, wLich 
remained fifth in the Greek alphabets under its 
new^ name zeta, derived from tzade not from zain. 

These occasions for change either in the 
significance of a sign, or in the place of a sign 
(or its name) in the series, are noted here, because 
they are the principal departures from what 
appears to have been the original arrangement of 
the signs common to Phoenician and to Greek. 
Written in four vertical columns, in alphabetic 
order, they reveal, w hen read across the columns, 
remnants of an arrangement in w hich each of the 
vertical columns had once contained (1) a ' light 
consonant or Greek- vow el sign ; (2) a labial ; 

(3) a guttural ; (4) a dental ; and (5) the sibilants 
have a similar distribution, though more deranged 
for reasons already noted. 

The original arrangement may therefore have 
been something of this kind ; — 


A aleph 

Ehe 

I j-od 

0 ain 

B beth 

E vav 

[lamedl 
M mem 

P pe 

G gimel 

{zahi^ 
H heth 

Kkaph 

[tzadel 
Q koph 

D daleth 

Th teth 

X nun 

[resh^ 
T tau 

[jA/ tzade] 

Z zain 

Sh samech 

S shin 


This leaves a vacant sibilant in the A-group, and 
supernumerary tzade in the 0-group ; resulting 
from early dislocation, already suggested by the 
use of the name tzade {zeta) for zain. It also 
leaves out lamed and resh ; but as these are 
distributed into different groups (I-group and 
0-group), it may be that originally they ranked 
with the sibilants, and were left w here they stood 
when new sibilants came into use. 

That some such traditional scheme was not 
wholly forgotten, when the ^ light consonants ’ 
became Greek-vowel signs, may be inferred (1) 
from the fact that w hen vav w as vocalized as Y (a), 
another sign, or variant of the same sign F 
] 
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(which has no Semitic name but only the late 
Greek name digarnma), replaced it as the aspirated 
labial (=/) between (e) and x(^) ; (-) from the 
new position of Y (the original vav) not only at 
the end of the original four groups of five signs, 
but also at the head of a new fifth group, consisting 
of single signs (in the Greek manner already noted) 
for double consonants. By this time, however, 
the Greek alphabets had already vide distribu- 
tion, and had diverged into ^ eastern ’ and 
‘ western ’ varieties, which used these supple- 
mentary signs differently, as follows : — 

Carian East Greek Ifiest Greek 

0 consonantal p-^h numeral : 1,000 

X „ k+h „ 10 

W ,, k~^s or p~r^ ^ IfiO 

while X is used also for k^s in Latin. 

As O (q) is written ^ in Phoenician, and never 
occurs in the same Greek alphabet with ^ (pk), I 
think it likely that in dialects which were content 
with the guttural signs C and K (and we may 
remember that Latin was content with C only 
for (k) and (g) until ^ was invented for (gr)), 
the superfluous O was used as an aspirated p-^k, 
and was transferred to the new fifth group of 
double consonants. Before that happened p had 
been used for p^h at Gortyna and in Thera (as 
=1= was used in Cypriote for ba, pa and fa) and 
C had been so used in other parts of Crete, 
perhaps inheriting 0, an early form of Phoenician 
pe. 

For a similar economy of signs, compare Latin 
disuse of K in favour of C, compensated only 
later by inventing c; (C— G) for (g), and retaining 
the old C for (k). 

To complete the new fifth group — a ragged 
regiment, in any ease — there were soon other 
recruits, though they never found a place in any 
extant ‘abecedaries': (1) T for t.s or s.h as 
in METAMBPI (on coins of Mesambria) and 
for the <ja in ' AXiKapvaaaos] (2) for sp \ 
(3) the mysterious agrna, which was a name for 
the combination ng or nk, but was never VTitten, 
its place being filled by gk or qk : L. J. D. 
Richardson, ‘ Agma, a forgotten Greek letter ' : 
Hermathena, LVIII (Nov., 1941), 57-G9. But 
what actually filled the vacant place in the 
‘ eastern ' alphabets was a supplementary o-sign 
(12) known as o-mega or * great -o * in Greek, 
while the correlative name o-ynikron, ' little-o,’ 
was conferred on the original o {^ayin). Into 


the ‘ western ’ alphabet the O never intruded : 
in its place stands Z, which at an earlier stage 
had dropped out between E and H, and was 
reintroduced, for Greek words only, when these 
came into use in Latin. Before this happened, 
however, the Y (==») sign had been so far special- 
ized, both in sound and in shape, to represent 
Latin xi (^V) — though Y occurs in the oldest 
inscription from the Roman Forum — that there 
was need for a distinct sign for the lighter 
w- sound in Greek words, and a fully -formed Y 
(which the French still call y-grec) took its place 
before the other ‘ Greek ' letter Z at the end of 
the list. 

The Five- fold {Quinary) Grouping. — But why 
should the letters of the alphabet be arranged in 
groups of five, and why should care have been 
taken to make the signs in each quintet as distinct 
as possible in sound as well as in shape, while 
composing each quintet of one labial, one guttural, 
and so forth ? 

Now both in Phoenician and in Greek the letters 
were used not only as signs for sounds, but as 
signs for sequence or order, i.e. as numerals. We 
know that, both in Minoan, in Phoenician, and in 
Greek, a decimal system of numeration was in use, 
and that at the far end of the ' western ’ alphabets, 
Latin numerals subdivided the decade into two 
pentads or quintets i.ii.iii.iv.v : vi.vii.vm.ix.x ; 
marking 5 by a sign which is both (1) an ab- 
breviated open-hand, (2) the leading sign in the 
fifth sign-group of the later alphabets, and (3) the 
upper half of the sign for 10 (X). Latin also had 
X for 10, representing (1) two five-signs \ as 
above, and also (2) one of the supernumerary 
numerical signs (x) of the ' western ' alphabets. 
This pentad-grouping is not primitive Indo- 
European reckoning, where all the numerals from 
1 to 10 have their proper names ; it must there- 
fore result from intercourse between Latin- 
speaking folk and some people which reckoned 
in fives as well as tens : and the only foreign 
peoples who had early intercourse with Latin- 
speaking folk were the Etruscans, the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks. It was from the Chalcidian 
Greeks that Etruscans and Latins alike acquired 
their alphabets, A good example of the quinary 
system in Greece is the fifth-century Athenian 
notation for monetary values i-ii-iii-iiii-r 
(pente^o) : ri- m- nil- run- A (d^A'u=.10); fob 
lowed by An = 15, p=50 (lOxo), and p==500 
(hekaton^imxe^). The Latins certainly ac- 
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qiiired from the same source their signs for 
100 (nI.) and 1,000 (0 written fn confused 
with fV"i the initial letter of milk the Latin word 
for 1,000) ; and they improved on their model by 

using half of \[/ ( ) for 50=--^ and half of Q (D) 
for o00 = ?^-^— , just as they used half of x (v) 
tor 

Greek Lettfrs as X umerals, — Probably, therefore, 
in the numerical order of the Greek alphabets, we 
have the survival, only shghtly disfigured, of an 
arithmetical notation, at first from 1 to 20 

( = and later from 1 to 2o ( = ; and that 

this alternative utility of the selected signs-for- 
souiids influenced the selection, determined the 
arrangement, and even prescribed also the com- 
position of the fifth quintet following the new 
fifth vowel Y ; though when this happened the 
quinary notation itself was beginning to be 
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superseded from ii onwards, and the fifth quintet 
was never canonically completed. 

The reason for the restriction of alphabetical 
numeration to the first decade seems to have been 
the same as for restricting the phonetic alphabet 
itself to 20 signs at an earlier stage, namely, the 
practical inconvenience of a larger number of 
signs among not very literate people. In the 
same way the linear script of the trans-Saharan 
caravan-traders of Ghadames, which remained in 
use until the nineteenth century, only survived in 
a select numerical series, which I saw in use in a 
warehouse in Tripoli as late as 1897, By altering 
the values of the Greek letter-numerals after 
the first ten (a — i including F^6 WTitten □ in 
the fifth century and c; in Ptolemaic and Graceo- 
Roman pap}Ti) and by making k:= 20, A =30, and 
so on, and similarly p = 100 . . . the alphabet 
was enabled to represent all amounts up to 800 ; 
the lacuna after 12 =800 being filled with ^—900. 
At this stage all vestige of the old quinary 
system had disappeared except in the Latin 
numerals i-v-x, already mentioned. 


AN ANCESTOR OF THE GAME OF ‘ LUDO.’ % 

The games referred to in this note owe 
their origin to the practice of keeping a 
record of the successive throws of knucklebones, 
cowries, or other natural prototypes of the dice, by 
means of counters shifted along a row of stones, or 
a scale of lines, the length of which corresponds 
to the winning score. In the course of time the 
record 'keeping part became the more important 
one, and some of the following characteristics 
were developed : 

(1) The use, for each player, of more than one 
counter which he can use alternately, at his own 
discretion : this feature introduces the element 
of discrimination in a game, otherwise, of pure 
chance. 

(2) The rule that wLen one player's counter 
lands in a place already occupied by an opponent's 
piece, the latter is sent back. 

(3) The marking out of places of safety where 
such ‘ sending back ' cannot take place. 

(4) Other advantages and handicaps attached 
to special landing places. 

This class of sedentary games must have made 
an early appearance, in warm countries ; but in 


G. Marin, Illustrated on pp. 116-17. 

their primitive stage they could leave no lasting 
trace behind them, owing to the nature of the 
implements used. Soon, however, more perma- 
nent diagrams were occasionally incised in the 
fiat surface of some conveniently situated rock 
or stone, so that they might serve repeatedly. 
The levelled rock or the broad slabs forming the 
fioor of some cave-temple, or of some great public 
building, offering shelter from the tropical sun and 
the rain, formed an ideal ground for games to be 
permanently established, as is well knowm to 
tourists who have visited some of the ruined cities 
of Egypt, S. Europe, Syria, Persia, India, or 
China, Of the games there represented by 
rough diagrams of incised lines or of series of 
cup-like holes, many are still familiar — sometimes 
in a slightly modified form — to the present local 
population ; the greater number belong to the 
manqala. draughts, morris, and other classes with 
w hich I shall not concern myself here. 

The game I wish to speak about is one, of 
which I have found diagrams continually re- 
curring among the ruined cities of Dravidian 
India, and which puzzled me for a long time, as 
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it seemed to have completely died out, so far as 
I could ascertain. It was not until I reached 
Ceylon that I foxind it still known to the present 
generation. Here it was called panca {keliya). i.e. 
' (game of) fives.’ It was a simple form of the 
famous game of pacisi which Akbar used to play 
with human pa^^ns in a courtyard of the Fort of 
Agra and at Fatehpur-Sikri, that national game 
of India which has spread through Persia and 
Arabia (barjis) toX. Africa and to Spain {parcJiis), 
and which was introduced more recently in 
England as ludo. In Ceylon the simple game of 
panca was played with dice. In its usual form 
it has five ’ houses of safety ' formed by every 
fifth square, the 30th square being the goal 
(p. 116). We notice that the first section of 
the course is duplicated, each player having 
his own private track : this makes it impossible 
for counters to meet before they reach the fifth 
square. 

It is interesting to compare this game to a still 
earlier form Avhich seems to have been very 
popular, and also fashionable, in the Near East 
at a fairly remote period, viz. the so-called ' evil 
eye game,’ specimens of which were found in 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Cyprus, and Crete (fig. 2). 
It will be seen that here the houses of safety", 
which are marked by a rosette (perhaps an 
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elaboration of the diagonal cross), recur every 
fourth square instead of every fifth. There is 
good reason to believe that, in other respects, this 
game was similar to the S. Indian game oi panca, 
both having developed the three first character- 
istics mentioned to begin with. 

The fourth feature may well have been de- 
veloped independently, on another off -shoot of the 
primitive counting- score, which has terminated 
in the * snakes and ladders ' type in India, and 
in the * game of goose ' type in W. Europe ; games 
which have retained their pure speculatory 
character, each player being limited to the use of 
a single counter. 

This kind of game seems to have combined with 
a member of the panca-jmcisi lineage, and given 
birth to the ‘ dogs and jackals game ’ of Ancient 
Egypt, also known on the shores of the Euphrates 
(p. 117). It was jjlayed with two sets of four pegs 
each along a series of holes after the fashion of 
our cribbage board. The holes of special signifi- 
cance are Nos. 6. 8. 10, lo. 20, 25, 30. We shall 
note that in the Egyptian specimen 6 is connected 
to 20 and 8 to 10 by curved lines, which seem to 
play the part of ' snakes ’ or of ' ladders.' An 
interesting feature in this game is that the pro- 
gression is based on ‘ five ’ as in the Indian 
panca. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Socio-psychological Methods of Field-work. Sum- 
mary oj a Communication by Dr. Marie 
Jahoda^ 19 May. 1942. 

The war has greatly increased the demand 
for field-work in the social sciences. This tirgent 
need for results has increased the (piantity, though 
unfortunately not the quality of investigations. 
Therefore a critical examination of methods used in 
socio-psychological fieb 1-work is to-day of greater 
importance than a discussion of results. 

Two t\'pes of investigation can be distinguished : 
those taking individuals, and those taking a detail 
of behaviour, as the units for investigation. 

The first type is best approached by the method 
of participant observation, which has also been 
termed ‘ functional ])enetratiou.' Tin* ap}>lication 
of thi^ method generally leails to descriptive residts, 
based on which precise (juestions can be formu- 
lated- and methods devised wliidi lead to jn’ccise 
an.-^wers. 

The sf‘Cond type of investigation is generally 


approached with statistical methods. Here the 
fir.st methodical step is the application of a correct 
sam])ling procedure, which is, however, often neg- 
lected in current investigations. The next step 
consists of interviewing, or of the application of 
tests, attitude-measurements, and experiments. A 
particular difiiculty in interviewing is the formula- 
tion of a motive question. Tests, attitude-measure- 
ments, and ex])erimt^nts are more suitable for tlie 
laboratory and the lecture-room than for apiilication 
in the field. 

All these technic pies are, however, liable to produce 
false results, unless the natural bias of the in- 
vestigator is considered and controlled as far as is 
}>ossible. 

Although a certain scc'pticism is justified in respect 
of the develo]>ment of metliods in socio-psycho- 
logical field-work, a cautious a])plieation of the 
avadable techmcjiics enable^ the social ]isychologist 
to contribute to the understanding and the solution 
of the human problems of our civilization. 
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DIAGRAMS OF THE «EVILEyE» GAME 



EgypfLo-Ki. type. Sumcrcixw type 


diagrams of the «dogs and JACKALS^» game 




from. FarP of &)irn.&r von « H. Curfcr : B a,g)uitt<i M uscum 

^FtV« Y«Ar 5 " &p£oraixon otTKebCS*' *7® 7^^ * 
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PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTIONS 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 

The following letter from Professor C. van 
Kiet Lowe, Director of the S.A. Bureau of 
Arehcvology, will give pleasure to the many 
friends both of him and of the Abbe Breuil 

' You will, I feel sure, be extremely interested to 
‘ know that the Abbe Breuil will soon join my staff 
' in Johannesburg. The entire story is too long 
‘ and too complicated to tell you m detail, but the 
' main points are : (1) the Abbe will come out at the 
' expense and as the guest of our Bov^ernment. Our 
' great leader and Prime ^linister supported an 
' appeal from me, and the Abbe will join my staff 
'soon after July. (2) The University here imani- 
‘ mously accepted my recommendation to appoint 
' the Abbe to an Honorary Professorship in the 
* Department of Archaeology at the University. As 
' I occupy the Chair, we could do no more — but 
‘ the Abbe will have a seat on Senate and therefore 
' full academic status. 

[ 11 " 


' What an honour to us and what a privilege to have 

■ liim in our midst ! He will virtually take my place 
' while I am so steeped in military and other duties. 

■ "I do not want life,” says the Abbe. “ I want 

* ' work ” — and I can give him plenty. "If I 

* " finish my life in South Africa, my fate should not 

* "be so bad, as I am very fond of the country and 

■ " there is so much work to do for science with 

■ " your direction and friendship, and the friendship 
' " of others whom I met nearly twenty years ago— 
‘ "of which I am proud to count your great man, 

‘ " Field Marshal Smuts.” 

' It is pleasant in these stressful times to get a 
' glimpse of the more constructive side of life — of the 
‘ essential goodness of human nature at peace, as 
' well as of the quiet yet deliberate selfless service 

* of such great men as are 8muts and the Abbe. 
' Our friends in Great Britain will, I am sure, be 

* most interested and all archaeologists should be 

* grateful for the move.’ 

’ ] 
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REVIEWS. 


ARCH/EOLOGY. 


Two Celtic Waves in Spain. By P. Bosch Gimpera, 
M The Sir Joiin Bhys Meniorktl Lectin e, 1939. 
m From Proceed imps of the British Acadennp 
XXVI. Lottdon {Hiunphrey Milford), 1942. 
St'o. 1-120 pp., I~1V nuips^ (U)d 1-VI plates. Price 
9>, Or/ net. 

It has pei'hap& too often been forgotten what an 
important part of ancient Celtic Europe lay in Spain. 
In fact, the main wave of Celtic immigration across the 
Pyrenees was a major e\'ent in the history of the 
European Iron Age : it coIl'^i'^ted of three component 
movements, m the seventh and sixth centuries b.c., and 
was, nioreo\'er. preceded b\' an earlier wave, affect mg 
only Catalonia, at least as far back as the tenth century. 
It is extremely welcome to be given an authoritative 
summary of this \vh(»le subject in Phiglish. and })y the 
man who until the fall of his city and Government was 
doing more than anyone else to make the pre-Roman 
archaeology of the Peninsula an integral part of the 
modern movement to establish European prehistory on a 
scientific ba-^is. Between his arrival in England from 
Barcelona and his more lecent departure for Latin 
America, Dr. Bosch Gimpera devoted many months to 
the composing of this lecture and its preparation for the 
press, which has thereafter been completed by Professor 
^lyres. The six plate-? give a good photographic type- 
series of the pottery which forms so much of the archaeo- 
logical evidence, and some weapons and ornaments also ; 
the four map-> are the author's own, and illustrate 
graphically his thesis that by a ccnTelation of archaeo- 
logical and place-name distributions with the known 
geography of ancient Celtic tribe-names, it is possible 
not only to expoimd the formation of Celtic Spain, but 
to use the Spanish evidence to carry back the antiquity 
of Celtic tribal nomenclature deep into the Hallstatt 
period of the Celtic homelands in West -central Europe. 
His bibliography takes account of virtually all the 
relevant matter published up to Xovember, 1939, when 
the lecture was delivered, and he also records a great 
deal of unpublished archaeological material known to 
him in Spain, Portugal, France, and elsewhere, much of 
whu*h may now itself be irretrievable. 

The fir>t Celtic wave mto Spam was one of migrants 
<tf the C rnfield or ‘ Hallstatt A ’ culture-area of South- 
west Germany, who passed from the Rhine to the Rhone 
and so into Catal(.>nia not later than 900 b c. Their 
origin IS manifest in their unmistakable sepulchral urns, 
and they also seem to be responsible for a number of 
immi'-takable Celtic place-names. For Catalonia was 
almost wholly untouched by the second Celtic wave, 
which am veil when it and also the adjacent part of 
southern France had fallen to the Iberians of the coast- 
lands farther south, and there are thus no other Celts 
to whom the place-names can be ascribed. This argues 
the Celticity of C rnfielders in South-west Germanv 
whence the.se migrants came, and is thus an important 
contribution to establishing the antiquity of Celtic speech 
and culture on the Continent. 

The second wave is more complex, and its three 
component movement.^ all entered vSpain by the western 
or Biscayan end of the Pyrenees. The first (‘orresponds 
to the ■ Hallstatt C ' culture of Germany and east France, 
<-omporting Crnfield survivals It began m time to 
reach Xorth-central Spain about, or perhaps rather after, 
tiie middle of the seventh century b.c., after settling 
large parts of Central France. The second movement 
followed, from rather more northerly' origins in West 
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Germany, and spread to Xorth-we.st Spain, parts of 
Portugal, and the fringes of Andalusia. The third, 
coming in the sixth century from what was later known 
as Belgic Gaul, passed across an already settled Central 
France to Xorth and Xorth-central Spain. Both the 
last two movements brought to the Peninsula Celtic 
tribe-name-? known also in their homelands {e.g, Turones, 
Ambiani, Suessiones). and even some (e.^. Paemani, 
E bur ones) from the fringes of the Germanic world which 
exerted most of the pre.'?‘?ure that set these Celts in 
motion. The whole wave had arrived in Spain before 
the rise of the La Tene culture, which there was no later 
movement to carry there, so that the antiquity of these 
tribe -names is taken reliably back to the earlier half of 
the first millennium. The author shows that the same 
must be true of many of the Celtic tiibe-names in France, 
where Celtic settlement, as Ward-Perkins has in- 
dependently shown [Arch. Journ. XCVII),\\a.^ the work 
not of the La Tene period, but of the Hallstatt period 
before it. 

Thus he is able not only to give a coherent archajo- 
logiral account of the composition of these Hallstatt 
migrants, but for the first time to distribute tribe-names 
as authentic labels among many regional groups of 
archteologically recognizeil Hallstatt culture. His 
arcliEeological account of the complexities of the crucial 
We.st German territory is always ingenious and often 
brilliant, though details like the attempted synchronisms 
with movements into Britain should not be unduly 
pressed, and the picture m and aroimd the Low Countries 
will be clearer for the publication of an exhaustive paper 
by Bursch which the war has withheld from us. As for 
his exposition of the Spanish culture-groups and their 
sequence, it will be new to most English readers, and is 
both clear and written with authority. The synthesis 
of archaeology and tribe-names is a departure of the 
first importance. It may perhaps over-reach itself in 
places — e.g. the group-name ‘ Belgic ' r? not proveil to 
be of Hallstatt age by proving thi?> for the names of 
individual tribes later grouped as ’ Belgic ’ in their 
homeland — but it remains the mo??t serious attempt yet 
made to carry back the tribe-names of the Celts into 
their prehistoric past, and this alone makes the lecture a 
landmark in Celtic studies. It should be read by all 
who would like to see the same method further applied 
in the British Isles, and for its own sake by all who are 
interested in the arclneology, language, social structure, 
and geographical expandon of the Celtic peoples, and 
in the hiatory and anthropologv of Spain. 

C. F. C. HAWKES. 


L/ai:ing rrenistoric Kuins by Tree Rings. By W. S. 

‘^^tallings. Jr. Laboratory of Atdhropolotji/ 
OO Oeneral Series. Bulletin Xo. 8, Santa FL Xew 
Mexico. 1939. 20 pp., illu.drated. Price ">0 cents. 

This is an admirable exposition of a subject which has 
made rapid progress in recent years and been success- 
fully applied in combination with ceramic and strati- 
graphical evidence on sites in the south-west of L^.S.A., 
\vheie timbers are frequently jireserved on jirehistoric 
sues. The metliod is simple. The width of the annual 
ring grown each year by certain trees reflects essentially 
the amount of moisture received in that season. The 
patterns or sequences of such rings can be recognized m 
tree after tree ; and by comparing older timbers with 
later and matching their ririg-pat terns, the series of 
\ears can be prolonged, ancl confirmed as material 
118 ] 
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becomes available ; and the area of similar variations 
of climate can be delimited. Only certain species give 
satisfactory patterns, but the patterns are preserved in 
charcoal and partly burned timber. 

In the south-west the tree-chronology has now been 


carried back to .a.d. 11 : in the Rio (Irande area to 
A.D. 930, m the long-lived sequoias of California to 
1305 B.c. This is a good rt'cord for a method \\hich 
was first applied bv Dr. A. E. Douglas onlv in 1901. 

J. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Further Excavations in Manitoulin District, Ontario, 

Cy. Max, 1941, 56. 

Sm, — In the summer of 1941 further excavation 
was earned out on a site near Killarney, in 
Manitoulin District, Ontario, which has all the appearance 
of being contemporary with the formation of the post- 
glacial raised beach upon which it lies, 297 feet above the 
present level of Lake Huron and about five miles inland. 
The second field-season on this site has not changed the 
typology, as described in Max, 1911, 56. 

Pc^rhaps the most important result of the summer's 
work was the discovery of a similar site half a mile to 
the w^est on another raised beach, although a less ex- 
tensive and definite one than the first. The elevation 
was taken with a defective level, but it is apparently some 
thirty feet higher, around 327 feet, The typology at this 
second site is the same as that of the first, if the six 
specimens collected from the surface are representative, 
but no water-worn spedmens have yet been found. Both 
sites are near a small lake, the shore of which is about 
800 feet south of the first sit’e and 2.000 feet east of the 
second. The lake is nearly a mile long and a quarter of 
a mile wide, and its surface is 208 feet above Lake Huron. 
The southern rim is a rock sill which is too low for its 
waters ever to have reached either raised beach. 

Between each of these sites and the nearest portion of 
the shore of the lake, a few artefai ts and flakes of quart- 
zite are found on the surface to within ten feet of the lake 
shore and three feet abo\'e its surface. The explanation 
seems to be transportation by surface water, particularly 
in spring freshets when a great quantity of snow melts in 
heavy rains. None of the artefacts found under such 
conditions has a rolled or worn ajipearance, but all show 
the effects of battering. Their surfaces are flecked with 
light -coloured spots when' battering has made a fracture 
slightly beneath the surface without the detachment of 
any material. The surface waters whicli transported 
and battered these artefacts l ut deep gullies through 
both sites and between them and the shore of the small 
lake. The artefacts themselves are found in the gullies 
and between their mouths and the lake shore wLere the 
gradient is iow% about one in one hundred feet. These 
low areas are allmfial deposits showing channelling Iiy 
the most recent freshets, and it is in and on the edges of 
these chaimels. as well as in the srullies. that the trans- 
ported artefacts are found. After photographing, most 
of the artefacts were left in place in order that changes in 
position may be observed next summer. The trans- 
ported materials from the two sites ajqiroaeh to within 
about 599 feet of one another, though the sites from 
which they came are about half a mile ajiart. This 
i-oiidition IS unmistakably of topographical origin. 

There are now' four sites within sev'en miles of Killarney. 
three of which are contemporary with the waters of tlie 
(Jreat Lakes at their resjjeetiv'e lewis- 28, 56. and 297 
feet (for the first tw'o. see Afnerican Antiqnit^, Vol. 6, 
April, 1941, pp. 305-313), and the fourth, at about 
327 feet, will probably show contemporaneity. The 


typology of tiie,se sites is strikingly consistent with their 
elev'ations abov'e Lake Huron, and th(' correlativi' 
antiquity. Sites comparable to those at 297 and 327 feet 
do not occur on Mamtoulm Island, whicli w as submerged 
for the most part at those stages of the Great Laki's. 

On the basis of the work done in the ^Manitoulin 
District since 1938 the sequence begins with an I'arly 
historic cemetery wdiich was in all probability Ojibw'ay 
and thus related to the present Indians of tlie ri'tjion. 
This cemetery, excavated in 1938. is date<l around 1759. 
The nearest to it in time is the site at the 2S-foot level 
near Killarney, 29 miles rlistant. dated by geological 
means roughly at a.d. 590, The ilates of the othia* two 
sites near Killarney, at 56 and 297 feet, are estimated by 
Dr. George Stanley at 690 b.c. and 1499 b.c. The site 
at an elevation of 327 feet will be giv't'n an antiqnitv' 
corresponding to the elev'ation when it .show's con- 
temporaneity with the Lakes at that lev'cl. Tlicav are 
a few' features that suggest relationshi]) between the 
sites at 28 feet and 56 feet, but possible connexions 
between the others await discovery of siti's at inter- 
mediate elev'ations, and the chances for that are good, 
since the post-glacial tilt has an area of sev'eral thousand 
square miles. 

The antiquity assigned to the site at an clev'ation of 
297 feet rests entirely upon the presence of artefacts and 
flakes that hav'e been worn by a natural agem-y, and that 
agency is taken to be the action of the waves of Lake 
Huron which formed the beach upon ami in which the 
materials are found. The site exhibits other features 
which are consistent with the antiquity assigned by 
geological means, and the culture is not found elsewhere 
at lower lev'ols in the entire region. By comparison with 
others in the Xew World the culture is early. 

Tlie two sites at the liighest elevations are ratlier 
(hfticult of ac-cess, and so far daily trips inv'oh'ing about 
three hours going and coming have been made to them 
from a base camj). Tlie bush is thick at both places, 
particularly on the site discov'ered during the past 
summer, and some of this must be cleared before contour 
maps can be made. 

E. F. GREEXMAX. 

Arhor^ M ichiqro} . 

Are the Australian Aborigines Ignorant of Physio- 
7 A logical Maternity ? 

^ Sir, — -In my book Into Tieinq Among the 

AHstndinn Aborigines (London. 1937), I sug- 
gested that an analysis of the t*vi<lence strongly indicated 
that the Australian aborigines were ignorant of physio- 
logical inatermty as well as of physiological iiaternity. 

Some students of Australian ethnology found this 
suggestion ■ fantastic.' For a re])ly to these critics, see 
M, K. Ashley Montagu, ’ Ignorance of I’hysiologieal 
Maternity in Australia, OcerDiut, xii, 1941, 75-78; 
* XTseience, Science, and Psycho-Analysis." Brit, Journ. 
Med, PsgchoJogij, xv'iii, I94l! 383-404.' 

Others felt that it would be worth checking in the 
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field. The first attempt at such a check has now become 
available, and I should like to bring it to the attention of 
interested students for what it is worth. 

\Vriting on the Adnjamatana tribe of northern South 
Australia, whom they investigated dui’ingthe years 1938— 
1939, C. P. Mountford and A. Harvey, ' Women of the 
Adnjamatana Tribe of the Xorthern Flinders Ranges, 
South Australia,' Oceania, xii, 1941, 156, have this to 
say : — 

‘ The Adnjamatana . . . appear to have had no 
’ knowledge of physical fiaternity before the coming of 

* the white man, and certain features of Adnjamatana 
‘ theory . . . suggest also the non -recognition of physio- 
' logical maternity.’ 

The e\ddence which Mountford and Harvey cite 
(/.c., 1,39-160) in support of this suggestion is as follows ; 
‘ first, the spirit child which enters the woman is already 
‘ an existent, complete and self-directing being that 
^ originated from a super-earthly source. It is able to 
‘ find its own food and shelter. It also has the ability to 
‘ choose for itself an earthly mother, and exercises 
" freedom of choice among the women, subject only to 
‘ the moiety rules. Stress is laid on the spirits’ liking 
‘ for fat and comely women. The second belief is that 
‘ the innri (the spirit child) is independent of the mother 
‘ during the period of gestation, this being indicated by 
‘ the statement that after birth, it still has sufficient 
‘ supplies of amnruka (spirit child food-fruit of the Jas- 

* minum lineare) to sustain it for a period of equivalent 

* to eight hours before suckling takes place.’ 

Apparently the idea of physiological maternity is not 
as fantastic to an Australian aboriginal and to some 
interpreters of his procreative beliefs, as it is to some who, 
it may be suggested, have not studied the evidence as 
criticallv as it deserves. 

M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Cowry, Vulva, Eye. Cf. Max, 1940, :?0, and index ; 
1941, 13, and index. 

Sir, — ^I understand Hr, Murray’s views on the 
cowry shell to be as follows 

1. It is used to represent an eye. 

2. It is used as a charm against the power of the Evil 
Eye. 

3. It does not represent the human vulva. 

4. It is not used as a fertility charm. 

That the cowry shell is used to represent eyes is not 
disputed : that it is used as a charm against the evil eye 
IS also not disputed, I myself have not come across the 
belief in the evil eye nor the use of the cowny shell as a 
charm against it. I have come across the cowry as 
symbolic of the vulva and as a fertility charm. 

If the second exposition is a correct interpretation of 
Dr. Murray’s viewpoint, then in a tribe where both the 
belief in the power of the evil eye and the use of cowries 
are found, the cowry shell ought to figure as a charm 
against the power of the evil eye. A. J. N. Tremearne 
{The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria, London, 1912) 
mentions the use of cowries as money in Northern 
Nigeria ; he also mentions the belief in the evil eye, but 
he makes no mention of the use of the cowry as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye. 

' Hausa women use white and even yellow earth on 

‘ their faces, e.specially to mark rings round their eyes 

‘ to keep off the evil eyes ' (p. 131). 

One instance, such as the above is, may be explained 
away, but when there are others then finding explana- 
tions becomes difficult. 


[September-October, 1942. 

The cowry is used, among other purposes, by the 
Nandi of East Africa for decorating the girdles of young 
girls. The belief in the power of the evil eye is also 
found, 

* The Nandi believe that certain people have the 
‘ power of causing children and calves to fall ill, and 
' pregnant women and cows to abort when they regard 
* them. Such persons are called sakutik, and when- 

■ ever a man or a woman has the reputation of being 
‘ possessed of the evil eye, he or she must spit if they 
‘ see a person or animal approaching them who might 

■ be harmed by contact with them. Children and 
‘ calves who are supposed to be particularly susceptible 
‘ to the powers of the sakutik wear a necklace of the 
‘ seeds called lapounik.^ (A. C. Hollis : The Nandi, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 90.) 

It is strange that the Nandi have not stumbled on Dr. 
Murray's idea that the cowry represents an eye and on 
the principles of sympathetic magic have not used it as 
a protection against the power of the evil eye. 

This second instance is more damaging to Dr. Murray's 
point of view, but wor^ie is to follow. 

Sir Grafton Elliot-Smith showed (1) that the pig w^as 
identified with the Great Mother ; (2) that the cowry 
was also identified with her and called porculus from 
parcus (pig) ; (3) that the cowry symbolized the human 
vulva. {The Evolution of the Dragon, London, 1919, 
pp. 219-221 ; quoted Man, 1941, 39.) The moon, 
either crescent or full, was another symbol of the Great 
Mother. 

Let us see what the'=!e same Nandi make of Sir Grafton 
Elliot -Smith's idea. Marriage is the centre of fertility 
cults. The following extract describes part of a Nandi 
wedding ceremony : — 

' The bride having been freshly oiled, shaved, and 
" dressed in the kiskisto and nariet (the tiariet head- 
' dress is made of leather and iron wdre and is orna- 
‘ mented with chains and cowry shells ; a pair of 
‘ wart-hog tusks in the shape of a crescent is bound 
^ to the front of the head-dress if the girl is a virgin) 
‘ . . . enters the house bv the front door,’ (Hollis, 
Z.C., p. 62.) 

Marriage is essentially a fertility rite and the essential 
symbols found here are : cowry shells, the pig, the 
crescent on the virgin brow ; a better vindication of 
Sir Grafton Elliot -Smith's conclusions than those of 
Dr. Murray. 

I have now started to collect information on the cowrv 
as a symbol of the Great Mother and have already 
amas.sed a considerable body of new information, with 
more striking examples in support of ‘ cowry = vulva,’ 
but photographs are necessary and at present I cannot 
obtain films. M hen I have {a) the time, (6) the photo- 
graphs, I will publish the information collected. 

W ith reference to the photograph of the warrior’s 
head-dress given in Max, 1940, 188, with the remark that 
he would not go into battle decorated with feminine 
symbols, Dr. Murray does not say what the cowries 
symbolize. In the absence of any explanation I offer 
the following. 

In battle the great risk is Death : the opposite to 
Death is Life. Cowry shell == vulva -= symbol of life; 
hence to face Death successfully one must have abund- 
ance of life. On the principles of .sympathetic magic, an 
abundance of the symbols of life, cowry shells, means an 
abundance of life ; just as the multitudinous breasts on 
some Indian goddesses indicate an abundance of life. 
There may be a better explanation ; if there is, let us 

^ JEFFREYS. 

Hamenda, British Cameroons. 
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THE USE OF COWRIES IN BASTAR STATE. INDIA. By Verrier Elivin, Hon, Ethnographer, Bastar 
State ; Extracted from a letter to Dr. Margaret A. Murray, Cambridge. Illustrated. 

III Bastar the cowTie is still extensively used for decoration, as a charm, for ritual purposes and 
• * ill gambling. Not long ago I saw cow'ries being sold in the Palnar bazaar (Dantewara Tehsil). 
There are still many of the older generation who remember the days when the cowrie was used as 
currency and was accep^ted for the j^ayment of taxes. 

Thecowrie is used as a charm against the Evil Eye, though I have not found anyone who regards it 
as representing or even resembling the human eye. Necklaces of cowries combined with small twigs of 
Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, are tied round the necks of babies or on any injured or painful part of the 
body. A coTVTie is often strung round the necks of animals to protect them, and more especially the 
Banjara gypsies decorate their gelded bullocks which have to travel abroad and may thus easily meet 
hostile magic on the way. 

Among the Hindus and Hinduised aboriginals there is a special association with the Evil Eye ; 
but among the wilder aboriginals the cowrie is regarded simply as a useful charm whicli may be effective 
in jireventing or even curing disease. At Mokhpal (Dantewara Tehsil) I was told by the Bison-Horn 
Marias that they offered cowries to any Eau w^hich troubled them, and that when a man was verv ill 
and unable to eat, the local magician waved a cowrie round his head seven times. In the Durwa 
country I found a custom of offering five cowries at the village boundary, with rice and flowers in a 
small bamboo litter, at the end of a small-pox epidemic in order to purify the village of whatever evil 
spirits were troubling it. Sometimes a covTie is tied to a shoe and hung up on a tree outside the 
village with the same purpose. The Bastar evidence, therefore, seems to suggest that the cowrie is a 
useful jiroteetion against evil spirits (which are the usual source of disease), but is not speciallv asso- 
ciated with jirophvlaxis against the Evil Eye. 

Do any of the Bastar aboriginals associate the cowTie with the vulva ? If they did. we should 
expect to find the cowrie used in this sense in their riddles. But neither in Bastar, nor in my collection 
of Gond, Baiga, Agaria, and Pardhan riddles, from the Central Provinces, have I found a single refer- 
ence to the cowTie, though there are many symbols used for the female genitalia. None of these 
peoples, in fact, think that the cowrie looks like the vulva. The Murias of Bastar often make repre- 
sentations of the vulva on their tobacco-pouches, on wooden head-rests used in the village dormitorv. 
on the pillars of the dormitories and the shrines of the gods, on combs given to girls, on the sheaths of 
knives, and sometimes on tree trunks in the forest (fig. 5). The Baigas do the same on trees, and I have 
three curious pillars made by a Gond of Mandla (apparently simply for amusement) which show different 
types of breast and vulva. In every one of these (in Mandla or Bastar) the shape given to the vulva is 
unlike that suggested by the slit of the cowTie. It is illustrated in fig. 6. 

In very small carvings on tobacco pouches the clitoris is omitted, but otherwise it is always present 
and sometimes even a double clitoris is shown. Another point that causes the aboriginal of central 
India to fail to recognize the vulva in the cowrie is that they almost always insist on the depilation of 
the pubic hairs. It is only in witches and women who possess the dreaded (and mytliical) vagina 
dentata that retain their pubic hairs. The cowrie therefore would be the symbol of something danger- 
ous and abnormal, if it was connected with the vulva. 
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The Murias, however, .seem to have no objection 
to handling representations of tlie vulva on their 
tobacco-pouches and combs. 

The cowrie is chiefly used in Bastar as an 



Fig. 5. — vulva cahved ox a tree-tkuxk, probably 

BY A BAIJA. IX THE FOREST NEAR SARWACHAPAR, 

maxdla district : it has xo resemblaxce to a 

COWRIE 



Fig. 6, — ^types of vulva ornamexts 


ornament. The attractive cowrie belt is very 
common. 1 do not agree with Grigson (Man, 
1940, 187) that it is dying out. The cowrie orna- 
mentation of the bison-horn dancing head-dress 
is usually made by Banjara women (fig, 7) and 


[November-December, 1942. 

pitrcliased from them by the Marias. This head- 
dress (fig. 9) is usually worn at wedding dances 
and the cowies may serve some additional magic 
purpose. Cowries are used to decorate, some- 
times, the dancing shield of the Hill Marias. In 
the elaborate and delightful festal dress of the 
boys among the Murias of the Abujhmar foothills 
large numbers of cowries are used. Strings of 
them hang as streamers from the head-dress (fig. 
8) ; other streamers depend from the ornamented 
and horned sticks carried over the boys' shoulders 
at a festival. They hang in little bunches with 
bells from the waist ; they form part of the bead 
necklaces. Girls wear great bunches of cowries 
in the hair (PI. F, 4). Near Kondagaon, Muria 
girls use cymbals attached to each other by long 
double strings of cowries. 

On the whole, however, the cowrie is much 
more common as a male adornment, and married 
w omen never wear the bunches of cowries in their 
hair. In Xorth Bastar I have seen the cowHe 
jacket worn by male Muria dancers at w^eddings 
(PI. F. 3), and in Mandla and Sarangarh State I 
have seen Dhulias and Pankas wearing the 
cowTie jacket. cowTie bracelets, cowTie armlets 
and cowrie belts (PI. F, 1, 2). These decorations 
w ere again chiefly for use at weddings, occasions 
when special care has to be exercised against 
witches and warlocks. 

The ritual use of the cowrie in Bastar is inter- 
esting. Either at an engagement, or during the 
marriage ceremony, a number of cowries (varying 
according to the clan) is given to a Muria girl's 
parents to be placed in the ’ Pot of the Departed ' 
in token of the fact that she has now left the clan 
of her ance.stors and joined that of her husband. 
In the old days, the bridegroom used to give a 
handful of cowries to the village dormitory in 
which his bride used to live. The curious Anga 
Deo, or clan-gods of the Murias, are often tied up 
with a few' cowries, and in the Muria village of 
Masora I recently saw' the magician's chair and 
the litter of Danteshw'ari Mata, both decorated 
w ith cowries. Where there is a supply of cowries 
available, most of the Bastar aboriginals throw' a 
handful into the grave. Last year I witnessed a 
Muria funeral near the Abujhmar Mountains when 
cowries were tied on either side of the cloth that 
covered the corpse. At a Muria Festival of the 
eating of the new' mangoes, I saw' the headman 
place an offering of a ring and a cow'rie by the 
roadside, in order that the soul of his father, w'ho 
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FlO. 7. BAXJARA WOMAX OF DAX'TEWAKA TEHbIL. BAsTAR, 

MAKIXG COWRIE DECORATIONS FOR THE MURIA 
DANCING HEAD-DRESS 


had died since the previous festival, might go 
safely to join his ancestors. In parts of Bastar, 
pice are now used instead of cowTies, suggesting 
that the real meaning of the rite was simply to 
provide the dead with money for their journey. 

The co^Tie is associated in Bastar with divina- 
tion. The 5 /rn/irt- mediums among the Mm^ias and 
Dhurwas and Marias of Dantewara (where I have 
recorded it (fig. 10) and no doubt elsewhere), use 
old coloured Banjara jackets liberally decorated 
with coMTies when they are intending to fall into 
trance and interpret the will of the gods. I have 
seen these jackets on sale in the bazaar, and 
purchased one myself without difficulty. It may 
be noted that the cowrie jacket worn for divina- 
tion is a woman's jacket. 

At Muria weddings in the south of the Jagdal- 
pur Tehsil (so I am told by Mr. A. N. Mitchell, 
I.C.S.), ‘ a heap of cowries is placed before the 
‘ bride and bridegroom, and the bride and groom 
^ each take up a handful. These cowries are then 
' counted. If two cowries are picked up by either 
' couple, it is considered to be a sign that they will 
' quarrel and not live hapjjily. If three are 
‘ picked up, it is a sign that tlie bride will marry a 



Fig. 8. — streamers of cowries worn bv muria 

DANCERS AT A FESTIVAX NEAR THE ABUJH3IAR HiLIiS 


■ second time ; if four or five are picked up, it is 
‘ believed that the couple will live happily. If 

■ both bride and bridegroom pick up the same 
' number of cowries, this is regarded as double 
' evidence.of what the iiicbvidual numbers indicate, 
‘ but if they pick up different numbers it is 
‘ supposed to mean that one or the otlier will die, 

’ or that they Avill separate or remarry.' 

I will briefly notice a few other uses of the 
cowrie. To the Hindus of Bastar, and no doubt 
elsewhere, the cowrie is associated with the 
goddess of wealth. Mahalakshmi. A cowTie is 
often printed at the foot of pictures of this goddess 
and at Divali the worshippers of Lakshmi gamble 
with cowries as counters, Mr. (Ihasiram Dani 
tells me that in some Hindu marriages bride and 
bridegroom gamble with cowries and that the 
shell is always useful to the professional gambler. 

In the south-west of the »State, I am told, the 
villagers })urn cowries in order to convert them 
into lime, which they mix with the tobacco they 
eat. 


In a bazaar in Sarangarh State, I saw cowries 
attached to the end of the long strings which held 
[ 1:^3 ] 
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Fit;. 9.— MARIA OF DA>;tK\\ ARA TEHSIL. BASTAR, WITH 
HoKN DAXc JNO-HFADDREby, DKt ORATED WITH 
STRING.S OF CX>WEIEb 


fighting laaina birds. Thev^e birds were made to 
tight and liets were taken on the result. The 
cowries may either have been to ensure good luck 
or they may simply have been a convenient wav 
of holding the end of the string. 

In Bastar, I conclude, the cowrie is certainly not 
regarded as a representation of the vulva nor as a 
fertility charm, it does not even appear to be 
specially directed against the Evil Eye. But its 
association with the currency, its growing rarity 



Fig. 10.^ — sivAHA medivm, a mvria of bastar, w^earing 
COWRIE -jacket at A TIME OF DIVINATION' 

and importance as a symbol of old time, its con- 
nexion with the Banjara gypsies, have given it in 
the eyes of Maria and Muria, Dliurwa and 
Bhattra, the significance of a magic charm w hich 
is also very useful as an ornament. The cowTie 
decorations w^orn by a Bhulia at a wedding in 
Mandla and Bilaspur are not only valuable 
because they make the wearer attractive but 
the^ niay also save him from the supernatural 
perik that may attack tliose wBo take part in 
such occasions. 
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RACE, PREHISTORY, AND EUROPEAN CIVILIZATrON. ( 'indrihutinii fna m on ' Th( 


Scif^ntifir Attifndc to F<tM'ls}n ^ frith n j) rmr 

Fncnlty of Srimrf , Londf/ti. April (). 1!)42. Ifj (\ 

Human being.s express their uregarmus 
impulse in a wi(I(‘ ran<:e of ^roup fta‘ling. 
with ass()eiati(>i}s extiaidmg outwards h’om the 
family or kinshi]) group In modern Kurope 
such group feeling ha> C(Uiie. or lia^ he(ai brought, 
to ex}>r€\ss itNcIl in the ])artieular form ot natioiird- 
ism— a politkadly s]>e<*ialized (extension of tribal 
or clan feeling, itself an exten??i<ai of km or 
family feeling, and so (*arrying <ome sort <4' 
belief, whether spec i tie or vagu(‘, in a common 
ancestry. Preci'<cly what the common anc(^>tr\' 
goes back to is not a (juestion that exerciscN tlic 
popular mind very much wiien left to itstdf : it is 
just a background, as'^unuMl. or takim a.s imj»Ii(*(l. 
in the existence of the nation. Tlu‘ foreground 
of poj^ular belief in this connexion i^' much moi-e 
concerned with the r/fJtffral inheritance — languairtu 
institution^, behaviour, and matfuial cultunc 
But the popular mind is not left to it''(‘lf by 
nationalist propaganda, which -eek< to intensify 
all thi.'^ sort of feeling, both as regard^ culture and 
ancestry, by di>.'>eminating ^])eciHc bt‘li(d> about 
tlie nation s jjast. both biological and cultural, 
conjoined in doctrines of race, really theon^tieal, 
but j)iir])orting to be guarant('e(i b\ aj)propriat(‘ 
branches of learning. 

One of these is Prehistory. It.s main in.stru- 
ment for extending the tale told by written 
history backward in time is arclueologv' : tiiat i>. 
the recovery am^l conijiai'ative >tudy of mat(a-ial 
remains, in jiarticular by grouping these a> 
evidence for distinctive* cultures, with a d(*linitt* 
t.r tension in >pace as well as time*, and a df‘linit(* 
//^tension in the social and economic ti(*ld. Phe''e 
remains may include the ])hy^ical remains of the 
ancient people themseh'Cs. and lH*r(* tii(* m^ lo 
a*ologist gives the pliN^ical anthro])ologi''t atai tin* 
biologist a cultural and lu'^toric context tor tb(*ir 
particular studies. The distributions of ])re- 
historic types of man may sometim(*s lx* more* 
clear-cut than those of types living to-day. whieli 
cannot be separated by jirecise racial boundaries 
corresprmding with, or n^^embling. national 
frontiers or language-divisions But nationalist 
racial th(*orv exaggerates that tact by making out 
that race-houndaries of this jireeise ^ kind did 
formerly exist, and expounds tlu* j>ast of the 
races thereby distinguished m natiomdistic t<*rms. 
This is to beg the w hole j)rehistoric {juesti<ui, 

L i 


( to /iffriffl lltforifs ' artynojtfl hf/ ihv Moi'j IJoffsr 

r. (\ Ihurb J/..1.. I'.s A. 

Ib‘(*histoi'y must hist ami at tin' n*cognition ol 
cidturalK' lioino:^(*u('ous groups or cultun's, 
d(*hning th<*m in tiux*, spiu <* and cliaract(‘r. Its 
arch.(‘olouiical rt‘cord thus mak(*s an (*xt(‘nsion of 
liistfiry. and tliis (*\t<‘n,sion is valid b(*causo the 
uroup distmctiv(*n<*ss (*\ jir(*ss(‘d in mati-nai 
cultun* 1-' of mon* th.in m(*r(*ly mat«*rial sigmli- 

caiU-'e. 

The d(*t(*nnmmu tactoi' in hiimrin hi.story 
b(‘ing basi(*all\ tin* production and r(‘product ion 
ot tin* (‘s^entials of Ide, tlx* historic })roc(‘ss 
consists in the int(*raction betw(‘en human .soci(*ty 
<md its (*n\ ironm(*nt. in which society lias 
achi(‘\'(*d progr(‘ss on tlx* on(* hand by d<*velopmg 
a matt'i'ial ( ulturt* based onuinally on tools, and 
on the otlx*!' by the procreation of liuman social 
grou]»s based origmall\' on kinship. Tlx* solidar- 
ity of these* groups will has(‘ b(*(*n c(*ment(‘d by 
their groiij) f(*eling. which at tlx* same time will 
have ex])resscd itself materially m distinctive 
crouj) nx*thods ot prodiiciiiL^ tlx* ess(*ntials of“ life 
— m otlx'r Words, in distinctive* mat(*rial culture* 
amenable to stixly by arclKeoiogy. Thus cultural 
distinctive*iu*''S is tlx* social and economic 
ex])rcs-'ion of group f(*e*iing. 

X'>w' It woulei be absurd to assume that tlx* 
ancestral kinshi}) xlea inlx*rmg in that feeling 
must be devoid of all biological validity, or tiiat 
culture* has nothing to do with what is loose'ly 
known as race. .\s racers e*vr)lv(*. so cultuivs 
develop, by isolation and mixture. Cultural 
distinctiveness must embody distinctive* factors 
of habitat. (*('onon)y. and sotual stru(*ture. and 
tix*se same factors iiave* ojjcrated m tlx* t*volution 
of races. But the biological and the cultural 
proce*sses are* of course* dif'ft*r(*nt from eacli otlx*!* 
in n.iture* and in methorl and rate* of e ►})e*r<ition, 
and owing to tlx* inutmd fertility and the spatial 
mobility of tlx* human speeiexs engag(*d in both, 
tix* historic r*e*aiiti(*s are much more* conijelex 
than the* artificial surijihcity of their falsification 
by nationalism. 

The stock e*xam])l(* of this falsification to-elay 
Is ( x'rman r<ice*'history. as aelo})te‘el and e*x- 
jiloited by tlx* Nazis. The* mid-nineteenth 
century had taught that the Aryan family of 
language's d(*scend from tlx* s])e‘e*ch of a jirimitive 
Aryan nnv which was late*r identifit*d with the 
bloixl, long-headed ’ Nordic ' race, understood to 
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l)e (lnnii('ii(Ml mainly in North<‘rii Kurope. The 
nineteenth century had also become aware of th(‘ 
remarkable wealth of ])art of Northern Europe, in 
])articular the \V. Baltic and X. (German region, 
in arclueological remains of Stone Age cultures, 
sonu'times as.sociated with skeletal remains 
regarded as of ‘ Nordic ‘ type. In general, 
moreover, it ])elieved that ail Stone Age reinains 
must b(‘ absolutely (*arlier than all ^letal Age 
remains, just because the tools were made of 
stone and not metal. Combining these various 
notions, the Berlin professor Gustaf Kossinna 
[iroclaimed that a ]>ure Nordic race, speaking an 
ancestral Aryan language, had .settled in the 
W. Baltic regions as soon as these emerged from 
the Ice Age. and thence in the later Stone Age 
spread out and sujiplied the whole of the (Jld 
World with its main momentum of civilization 
and ]>rogress. What account can now be given 
of this matter by Prehistory { 

(.)ur civilization is founded on the change— in 
effect a revoluthjn — from food -gathering, hunting 
and collecting, to food-producing by agriculture 
and stock-farming. This was tirst achieved 
somewhere in S. W. Asia between b,(MM) aiul 
o.onu B ('.. and was the work of what may loosely 
be called the White Race, and specifically of what 
has become known as the Mediterranean race, in 
the wide sense of the term. This sort of humanitv, 
which is characteristically long-headed, was 
descended from an ancestral strain of which 
much more ancient representatives are known in 
Europe, in the earlier part of the Old Stone Age. 
or Pakeolithic. But later in that Age Europe 
had come to be inhabited by men showing a range 
of rlitferentiation. jirobably with mixture from 
another strain. ^ ery broadly speaking, in West- 
Central and Western Europe there then lived a 
group in the main more differentiated, which 
had arrived first, while East-( entral and Eastern 
Euro])e were inhabited by a less differentiated 
group, which had arrived later, from the east, and 
were clo.ser to the main ancestral stem, showing 
none of the tendency to broad-headedness whicli 
appears in the other group, yet forming with it a 
single range or series. The Pakeolithic period 
was marked by great Ice Ages : through the last 
.series of these our Late Pakeolithic men lived, 
and when the ice finally retreated northward, 
groups of them fidlowed it. hunting the reindeer 
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The !M(‘S()hthic or ^liddle Stone Age folio w'ed. 
It was still an ag(‘ ot hunting or foixl-gathering, 
and from it the revolutionary transition to 
civilization was begun in S. W. Asia betw^eeii 
(i.OOO and o.OOO B.('. Nothing (d’ the kind ha]>- 
pened then in Europe, and the W. Baltic region 
of the European North, including N. Germany 
and S. Scandinavia, w as inhabited by descendants 
of the Lat(^ Pakeolithic peo])le, broad-headed and 
long-headed overkip 2 )ing. })ut the broad- headed 
tending to a more westerly di.stribution, the long- 
headed to one more ea.sterly. In culture, however, 
there w^as now' no eorres])< aiding distinction there, 
and the whole Baltic region was characterized by 
a single almost uniform Mesolithic culture, of 
hunting and fishing economy, the so-called 
^laglemose culture. Thus already a ])artial 
disharmony is apparent between racial and 
cultural groupings in Europe. 

But then the old European Mesolithic of which 
this culture formed ivas invade<l by the 

Asiatic and African Mesolithic, which thus 
encroached and in part impo??ed itself upon it. 
The invading cultures, the Tardenoisian, came 
by two routes, in the west from Africa l)y the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and in tlie east from Asia 
past the Caspian and the Black Sea. Their 
bearers are not known fnun many skeletal speci- 
mens, but there are enough to show' that the 
Western group brought in a Mediterranean 
strain representing the culture's originators, 
though other elements were also ])resent ; while 
the Eastern or Black Sea groiij) were probably 
Mediterraneans also, though breeding, as we 
shall see, more than one type. Culturally, the 
Eastern Tardenf)isian a]>])ears absolutely uniform 
in its known material, wdiich consi.sts mainly of 
distinctive small flint implements, from the 
Crimea and the Black Sea across to the N. 
German region bordering on the Baltic. It 
occupied in fact the great belt of open stej^pe and 
dune country between the Eurasiatic mountain 
zone tui the south-west and the Russian forests 
(m the north-east, touching at one end S. W. Asia, 
the cradle of civilization, and at the other the 
Baltic world of the l\Iaglemose culture and its 
descemlents. 

The next period in Euro2)ean prehistory, the 
Neolithic, or New Stone Age. brought in the 
essential elements of the revolutionary civilization 
that had meanwhile arisen in S. W. Asia, namely 
ff)od-production by tillage and animal dotnestica- 


aiul other arctic game as they were accmstomed. 

This was about 12.d00 ba ' 
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tion, togetlier with the invention of potti^iy. an<l 
improved stone and ollua* tools implying \anoiis 
other vital inventions. The X(s)lithie \\<i> not 
first brought to Europe liy either ot th(‘ routt‘s 
taken by the Tardenoisian Mesolithav It <Mitei-(‘d 
between them, from Asia Min<n’ to (‘I'etiv tlu‘ 
^Egean islands, Ereeeiv and the ikdkans, and >o 
to the lower and lower- middle Danulav whirh it 
had r€'aehed by about ‘kOIMi b.o. its b(Mi’<‘r'^, 
like its originators in tlu* Oriemt ifUOO y(‘ars heldre. 
belonged to the Mediterranean race. The main 
highway of ditfiision for their civilization further 
into Europe was uj) the Danulx' river->y^t(Mn. and 
the Xeolithie culture thus estahlislusi th(‘n‘ is the 
Danubian. It was essentially agricultural, but 
had all the Neolithic arts already menti(‘ned. and 
it ultimately reached the Rhine and the ]\IeUM^ 
westward, and imrthward ctTtain parts of the 
North German plain as far as the edge of the 
Baltic, having as it were by-pas^ed the great 
Tardenoisian b(dt stn'tehing this way from the 
Black »Sea. 

The skeletal remains of the Danubians shov' 
that their predominating strain was not men^lx' 
Mediterranean, hut of a reasonably "'table and 
distinguishable ty]>e within the Mediterranean 
race. Some mixture with other tvpes is indicated 
sometimes, and this agrees with th(* arelueological 
evidence, which shows that tlu* Danubian 
expansion was rifU just a gradual iiix asion by an 
exclusive Oriental folk, but a flitfusi()n of agri- 
cultural civilization in which the iiUMU’porating of 
existing Mesolithic groujis was as much a featui'i^ 
as the incoming of new Neolithic ones, ]\htr('- 
over, the Danubian civilization did iK t <'nly 
spread the Neolithic arts by ex]janding itself, but 
also by dihusing them among further Mc^sobthie 
peoples outside its own limits. These neighbour^ 
included a fringe r>f the Eastern Tardenoi-ian^. 
and also the descendmits of the Maglem<»s.‘ tolls 
round the AV. Baltic, wluuv a new Neolithi<' 
culture accordingly took root. This ditliision was 
going on in the centuries about and aftiu’ 

B.C. 

Meanwhile, in th(‘ south-west and wi^st. a 
diflu.sion of Neolithic civilization from the Orient 
was in these same centuries jiroceecling by way of 
N. Africa. l>y means prmcijially of the immigra- 
tion of jieojiles of the Mediterranean race in tlu* 
strict sense of the term. Their most impru'tant 
entry was by the Iberian Fenin''ula. and from 
there and parts of southi'm France the immigrants 
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carried Xf'olitliic culture of a dislinetiv(‘ Westcan 
t\p(‘, relat(‘<l ultnnati'ly to that of (‘arly Kg\ pt . 
o\ er \\idcsprea<l rciiioiis ot \\’(*ster'n Hurope, 
including parts of the Itritish Isles. 'J'his mainly 
o\erland ditlusion wa*' l<*l}o\\(‘(l by the spr(‘ad by 
stM ot a distinct .M(‘dit(‘rr<ni<'a n (‘lenient <»!' 
ad\(mtur(‘rs and tradu's. u hos(‘ r(‘ligious practice* 
demamled the (‘rt‘etion of great st< »n(‘-built or 
nu*ualithic tombs for the burial of tin* ruling class. 
Tlu* nH'galithie nioNemu'iit tra\(‘ll(‘d riuht round 
the* Atlantic coast> to ,u‘riv(‘ by about 2.*>tM) n (’. 
in the Baltic N<»rth. vlau'e* its IxMoms gave* a. 
strong fre*sb impulse* to the* Neolithic civilization 
we.* have alre-ady s(M‘n be*Lunning. and aKo intro- 
duc(‘el some* of their M(*dit(*rrane‘an jihvsical ty]M*. 

Now at this ])oint it might a]>})e‘ar that the* 
vhole^ storv of the* implanting of eivili/.it ion in 
Europe* was a storv' ot‘ immigration and elilTusion 
bv grou])s of the* Me*dit(’rranean race e’bming tre)m 
the Orient — the e*xae t o]e])osite of the Nordic 
the*( iry ‘ >f Kos'iinna— <ind its demonstration simply 
a knocl-euit blow to the* ide*a that Kuro]>t* its(‘lf 
imule any but a iiassive* contribution to tlu* 
making of Euro]K_*an civilization Eurojx* miglit 
s(H*m just d poor r(*lation of the* progn*sM\(‘ 
Orient, the* h(*ad(j mirte*! > of the* e*ultnral leaele*!’- 
shij) ot the Me<iiterranf*<en ra<*e. But jirehisteay 
ne>t so e*asy a^ that This story of diitusion 
from the* Oru'Ut is imie*e*d the* truth, but it is not 
the whole truth. an\' more* than the* the*orv of 
elitt’usion from the north. The whole* truth will 
turn out to assign ])la( (*s te> both the*se* a]>p<irent 
opposit(*s, and moreover to le‘ael to a re*definition 
of the * Xh)relie race, and an exjilanation e)f the 
spread ed' the Aryan languages. 

The Xorthe*rn Xe‘olithic. like* its fellows else*- 
w h(*r(* in Kurope j ire “sent Iv gave jilace* te> a Bronze 
Age* culture. Owing to the* region's re*moteness 
from the sup])lie^ of copj)e‘r and tin r(*e|uire*d to 
make bnui/e*. this b(*gan late*, about !.b<10 me., 
but it was not long m liecoming strongly hoino- 
gen<‘eais. and in it the* (h*rinanic people's who 
liter ''pre*ad euit ove*r so much of the continent 
w(‘re‘ roote'd. though the*y re‘e'(‘iv(*d some* sub- 
^e*(]ue*nt aeldition from the* North Furopean plain. 
But tins Bronze Age culture did not arise solely 
from the* Xe*olithie e*le*mf*nts we* have* liitherto 
de‘scrib(*d. nor iu(h‘e*d did the majority of the 
othe*r IJronze Age* culture's of Europe. Th(*re 
was another aiiel extrenudy potent e-erntribiition. 
aiiel it came* from the* gre*at be'lt of ])lain be'tween 
the* Black Se*a and the* Baltieu where* we have 
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already seen the Kastern Tardenoisians and their 
Faheolitiiie foreninners This region was not 
left to he a mere eiiltural hat'k water, for it was 
able to draw t»n Oriental civilization by means of 
a contact all its own. througli tlie Arnuaiian and 
Iranian highlands and the land-bridge of th(' 
Caucasus. This contact had aln^ady produced a 
Xe()lithic culture north of tlie Caucatsiis before 
:2,5dn B.r., but one in which agricultur(‘ was 
subordinate : the peojile here W(‘re nomad 
hunters, and the increment of wealth and jiower 
brought them by the new culture mirst have been 
based largely on the tloc'ks and lierfls of the nonuul 
hunter turned jiast ora list. 

In the centuries onward from 2.500 B.c.. the 
whole belt of jilain, from the Caucasus and 
the Black Sea to the Baltic slnu'es. >aw the 
old ^Mesolithic culture transformed into Neolithic 
societies, with some agriculture and knowledge of 
copper, but a strong pastoral and hunting bent, 
utterly unlike the jieasant communities of the 
Danubians to the west of them. The Oriental 
civilization, with which they had contact, was 
dominated by wealthy kings and princes, and in 
their evidently patriarchal society that domin- 
ance was echoeil in the rise of warrior chieftains, 
whose round- barrow buriah. the ^o -called 
Kiinjans, reflect in their ritual ultimately the 
same Oriental idea as, for example, the Royal 
Tombs of Ur. Their typical weap<m was the 
battle-axe. in Europe rendered usually in stone, 
which was buried in the right hand of the warrior, 
with other grave-goods, almost always inchu.ling 
a pottery drinking- vessel or beaker, which came 
to be ornamented typically by patterns impres.sed 
rounfl its neck with cord.-^ — the so-called ' fhrded 
‘ Ware.' 

Some of these Kurgan jieople were of a Medi- 
terranean j>hy.sical ty])e cpiite similar to the 
Danubians, but as one goes mu’th-west along 
their range of territ(»rv a distinctive ty}>e ajipears, 
still of the Mediterranean family but tall and 
long-headed with a very high cranial vault, 
and not wholly remote from the long-headed 
strain present in this eastern half of fhirope in the 
Paheolithic and earlier Mesolithic. This rlis- 
tinctive tyi>e had j)robably its roots in the 
immigration of the Tardemnsian or later Mes()- 
lithic, for the folk wlio U‘came the (’orded-ware 
or Battieaxe people were (‘ertaiidy not entire 
newcomers now in the NeoIithi<' when the Kurgan 
graves first reveal their presence. 
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It is at this ])oint that we come ujj against the 
(*onci‘])t of the ' Nordic race. IVoperly, this is a 
term relating to modern living man. and so 
connotes characters of the skin, hair, and eyes as 
well as of the skeleton. But skeletally, and 
es])ecially craniologically speaking, a fairly stable 
type-range acceptable as ‘ Nordic ’ did come into 
being in the European Bronze Age, and it seems, 
on counts both of anthro])ology and arclueology, 
that tlu‘ ( orded-ware ])eo])le were one element in 
its direct ancestry. German scholars have 
extended the Nordic range to include the products 
of mixture with the broader-headed range of 
Paheolithic descent that we have noticed mainly 
in the west of Central and Northern Europe, as 
well as of the more easterly long-headed range to 
which we have seen it to lie rather closer, while 
they have taken the Corded- ware skeletal type to 
be Nordic par excellence. In particular they 
assume this type to have been blond. Now here 
they are prolialily right. Blondness appears to 
have become a major racial character only among 
white groups that have lived at some time with 
sub-glacial conditions of light. Thus it may well 
have existed among Paheolithic Eurojieans, and 
its apjiearance among their immigrant successors 
should be expected from a racial past involving 
isolation in cold and depigment ing continental 
conditions north of the Eurasiatic mountain 
zone, that is. in just the quarter whence the 
Corded- ware people, or rather their Tardenoisian 
forefathers, appear to have come into Europe. 
Skeletally they are liasieally just a specialization 
of the Mediterranean strain. The same argument 
might apply, with less force perhaps, to the 
Danubians. or some of them, but not necessarily to 
any other Mediterranean group. The earlie.st 
arclueological find of actual blond hair (in Early 
Bronze Age Denmark, on a girl's eorp.se preserved 
in a coffin), and the earliest ])ortrayals in art and 
mentions in literature of })lond hair, are all com- 
patible with a major source for the character on 
the Eurasiatic steppes, and a diffusion effected 
b\' grou])s of the ^Mediterranean race locaterl here : 
among whom, though some skeletally resemble 
the Danubians, the Corded- ware people are out- 
standing. 

In prehistory, at any rate, the diffu.sion of these 
peoplt' is well recognized, and datable round 
about 2.1U0 B.o. Southward and south -eastw'ard 
they penetrated into the Oriental cradle of 
civilization itself : south-westward, into Asia 
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Minor, to Troy and Macedonia aiul into (d‘eee(' }>y 
the Balkans : westward, into liu mania and 
Hungary and the middle Danu})e. and al)ov(“ all. 
from major secondary dis])ersal'eentres in Saxony. 
Thuringia, and Poland, all r)ver (^Mitral Kiii'opo, 
to the Alps and beyond on both sides ot tin' 
Adriatic, to the Rhineland and later beyond also : 
and from there and the Xetherlands, after cross- 
ing with other stocks, into tin' Ih’itish Ish's. 
where the Kfnyrnis' of tht‘ Russian steppe iia\(‘ 
become the familiar ‘ Round Barrows ' of our 
downs and moors. Lastly, they thrust north - 
we.stand north into North (Germany and Scandina- 
via. There it was that they entered into that 
fusion with the earlier inhabitants which ])roduc‘ed 
the Germanic Bronze Age. Other groujjs went 
north to rinlaiid. while yvt others had reaeiird 
Central Russia. Everywhere the\' crossial witli 
the earlier inhabitants to some degree or other, 
and nowhere therefore does their jihvsical ty])e 
exist as a pure race to-day. The main approxi- 
mations to the type ])roperly called Nordic ‘ to- 
day were reached by crossing with the Danubians. 
or others similar to them, and thus characterizial 
(Vntral Europe actually more than the North. 

The mixture achieved in the North did indeed 
produce a comparable Nordic type as a com- 
ponent, though it came to include aho the old 
broad-headed elements tliere. as well as the old 
long-heads, whom we ha\ e seen to be ap})recia})ly 
closer to the Corded-ware type. A commrui 
measure of bhuidness may have been a fictor here. 
At all events, the mixture was a bkmd makmc for 
effective social .solidarity, and the culture thereby 
achieved was very limnogeneotis. Thus group 
feeling in these fJer manic peo])les \\a^ jjrobably 
always strong, and their great ex])an>ion o\'C‘r 
Europe in the later Iron Age has been of undeni- 
able moment in sub.sequent history. But th(*y 
have had no monopoly of thi<. (finite com- 
parable solidarity, answm'ing to the main forma- 
tions of Nordic physical type that we have ju-t 
mentioned, was achieved fr(un the Corded-ware 
people's crossing with the Danubians and otlu-r^ 
in Central Europe. This ])roduced the Illyrian 
group of peoples, and west of them, and with 
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nion* other adniixtun‘, the* original (Vdts, whose 
full composition. how(‘V(u\ lik(‘ that of tlu* Italians 
and tlu‘ E!’(‘eks. is complicate<l by later 
movements. Much might b(‘ said of the social 
charact(‘r (d' th(‘S(‘ gn'at European groupings in 
n*la( i( 111 to th(‘ (dass struct u re, but that li(‘s outsidt^ 
th(‘ scop(> of this ])aj)er. In inatiu'ial cultun‘ the 
invaders c(‘rtainly made a contribution every- 
w h(ue. but sin<‘(* tlu‘V W(U’e not the originators of 
ci\jjization, th(\\ naturally i'(*c(dved mon‘ than 
th(*y w('re af)le to give. Their j)ot(mcy show(‘(l 
itself far mor(^ (*ffective in tlie sjihere of language*. 
For it is their (*x])ansion which ajijx^ars to 
exj)lain tlu* diffusion of the Aryan language's. 
Gree^k. fllyric. italic. Celtic. (Jermanie* — if not 
also Sla\ ic, wdiich ])resonts ])re)blems of its own. 
And so Ihu'c. in the* true, linguistic se'ii.se^ of the* 
name*, the Ar\'an^ may be* allowed to e*ome at last 
into their own. 

Thu< we* r(‘ach the conclusion that the jiattern 
of social and material (‘ulture. of language, aiiei of 
ph\'sical type in Europe* all have explanations in 
j)rehistorv. cmitinued by history proper, anel they 
are all to some extent (‘onnecte*el, but very 
variously, f liit'^tanding events like the Danuliian 
diffusion and the* more warlike expansion of the 
Arvan-s])eakers. no less than the achievememts of 
( ireeks and Romans. Illyrians and Celts, or 
(h*rmans and Slavs. ha\e in their time done 
something to jmll the patterns together, but in the 
long run the vitality of Europe is what it is, 
pr(*cis(‘Iy liecaii*-!* its history is so mixed and 
moving, and of this vitality no om* ra<*e has ever 
harl a monopoly. And so. it is only by a falsified 
account of the past that the conc(*])t of race can 
be used to-day for the inflaming of nationalism. 
Th(* grou[)-fe(*Iing wdnc*h. as we saw at the start, 
must be recognized as natural to the units of 
human society based on kinship, should on the 
contrary lx* im)difi(*d by jirogressive re-edu(‘ation 
along other lines. Pn'history can help here by 
promoting a truer valuation of European culture, 
(*ni])ha.sizmg that its progress has come not 
through ra(*ial (*xclusi\’eiu‘ss, but through the 
( ontinual mingling and int(‘raction of its diversity 
of component groups ami peoples. 


Xotf:. — T}i»* nature of thj-> ])aj»or procliidt"- an\ <lo< uinerit<jtion, }jut refoii'ia e to a <*t'rtain niiinf>er of 

relevant hooks may t)e found us*‘ful An ea>v stai t i may he taken ui 11 r L m'ojx atts : Surrt'ff nj' Jicicial 

Probif'fff hy Julian Huxdev and A. t'. HaiMon (Londi>n. Va])e, lU‘k>). wlm li. however, proeeeds to a rather less 
}) 0 '>it ive eoia eption f>f raee in Kuro] >»-. and is now jh > k tnu^fi u[ > t n » la t e m iT> jh elioti iry. This may be i eiiu*di(‘d in the 
tir.'>t j)Ia< t* ])y euioiiltiiiLr Tht Dntt t* of po,(ipi,ni < t > th-jit <<,n , h\ \' (loolun (dnkie, :,hnl (le-w ritten) edition (London, 
K»*£:an Laul. 1 ), t he eha]'tt'r'> of wlm h doal < e^-.^ oK w 1 1 ]i the prehiNt rtr\ < a ea< h ot the mam rt*gions of Kurojie 

from the Mesolithn to tlie Middle Bronze AL'e. 'llieir aie now twaj hook- ( (jrnplerneutary to Brofesfeor Childe's basic 
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prr^.-nf.uioii 'rih* IS 77-' nf })> CaiU ton S. Coon (Xow York. MaomiUan, I931H. which is the most 

ainki t n »us <mi j h\ far* t hi * mo" t sin’i < ‘'>"1 ni ii k x In n \ ni tin* s\ nr lu'^is ut pt ahistoi v. ])}ii'tol()Lrv. ph\ src al gt‘Ograph\ 
iirnl pliV''i<a! atit}u'<)p<)l<*Lr\' tor otitU' Jhiri.'jr*. 7 iie i (.irioltitjoii or piis’.s?( ai anthropology ^^lth tlie ai‘<.ha.‘olo^i(.al aiicl 
ot 1 II ‘I ( i( 1< *> i< I ' , ,1 s put tor u a 1 1 i 1 1 \ Prof t's-^i )i ( '( >o 1 1 . lias liai t ' hec'ii t <i koii as u maj oi ai hievt^nieiit in tlie pi OCTI ess of tin ‘ 
suh|'‘et, \\ liK h all tutiiro ^\ oik iim-t treat tuiii lau lentak At the saane tune, what I believe to be certain ailvain es on 
A piiinaiilx an li.eolf >e)( al bas!*' \\ ill lie toiuid in 1 hf f'n Jo-'tonc of hfo'ojx'. hv i\ F. C . Hawkes {London, 

^iethu* n, PMO), in the tini-'liintr of whieli ! iiad the aiK'tintfioe ot hhilde s re-writttui lUm'n before me. and eiioutrh 
additional mater lal to make nn* j a'i^'^entat ion difteient in some (UsmUh' minor) le-speets from his, and also from Coon’s, 
uliuli, ho\\e\er. Wtn not ii\'ailal)le to me m time loi Use i’lie substantial aLU’eenient between tliesc' three works, 
< >1 itri ii<it me f juite indepefid* fitly of e<.i< li ntliei. and in ( ’c'on s ease written by a jihysieal anthropologist, in Childe s 
<unl mv ou n l'\ areha-oloei-^t',. (“\tiefnely stiikiiie. tdi* out weioln fie their dilferenees ot treatmiuit. Indexed, I 
think one can reallv < laim tliat Kuro]iean ]>u'hi''Torv as a doeiiinent tor the study of raee has now at last besun 
to ]»ie'>ent the outline of <\n aeiei d and eotisi-,tefit pu tiiie, 'I’he l'^.‘'^ult should liereatter befudit thc‘ anthropology not 
only ot r.iee. but tiho ot sex lal uisTitutiori-^ in tlr-ii liwtorieal aspect, in this last connexion. ^larxists and some others 
will (ietei't m m\ fourth j*ataei<i[>h abo\t' a rertaiii im ho ti'Oin I'kieririeh iMie’els 7//'* Oi\ij\o of thv TfUinhf (now 
available, anthoi it.itiwlv ti rin-^laTed. in the Marxi'>t-Lenimst Library : London. Lawn'ence A ^^lshart. 1942). If the 
revel herat iotis ot this rs lio at* m the pre'-ent ]>apet‘ not })r'otr<iet<‘(l, tluit i-' beeaiisi* the inattru* lias not v<d' been 

earnerl fnrtlua* by --pe) iHeallv Marxist wi iters available to me m present cirr umstances. \\ hen it is, the situation may 
liei ome mole and more interestuiLr At .in\ r.ite, with tlie (lernitin ra< lal thooi'H's t*xplc>ited bv the Xazis j)ut 
delimteh r>ut of tlx* wav, thr* whole -uhjei t ayipears lullv reailv for further development on rational lines. 

C.F.C.H., May 1942. 


PREHISTORY IN THE U.S.S.R. 11. THE COPPER AGE IN SOUTH RUSSIA. Bij Professor F. 
^rordoii Ch 'ildf, F.S.A,. The f dnvn'sitif of EdtDlnn'fjh, 


Til Soutii llussia. dune sites on whieh 
niicrolitlis are assiudated with ])otterv 
. iv. loP, Lower ^\)lga : K.S, iv. 8o, Lower 
Dnei]U') eaiTv on thi‘ arcliaMilooioal record from 
mesolithic times into tlie Early (\ ipijier Age. But, 
as ill tilt* Britisli Isl(*s. tin* record from graves is 
much fuller till the l^ate Cop])er Age. The 
rtlafir( rJironahuji/ is given liy the se((uence of 
interment^ tinder harrows covering successive 
l)u rials. A typology based upon metal forms is 
of litth* help >inee unalloyed co])])er seems to have 
h(*eu used right down to the Iron Age, aiul 
seriously eramiied tht* smith's style. Tlu* well- 
known set j lienee of burials in //u/z/// (shafts), in 
ratftrofoh.'^ {])ut-eavesk in ^r^dd (c< iffins of mordist'd 
]>lanks) anti ‘ in the mound and on the horizon.' 
estahiished hy (hirodtsov for the Donetz. and 
])nived valid for tiie ^lanveh liy Artamonov 
(X.A.. iv (Ub‘>7), b3~L31} nee<ls modifieation as 
follows : (a) a n(*w Pc*riod I must la* created to 
accommtxlate tht* coilectivt* Inirials at Mariu])ol 
anti Xalchik th<it setmi older than any mdnidiad 
burials (like somt* long l)ai‘ro\\> in Britain), 
(b) In tilt* ntirth ('aueasus Schmidt's Early Kuban 
groiij) is liest assigned to a siib-]>fTiod TB, since 
hammer [lins a])])ro|)riaft* to his Middlt* Knhaii 
group occur in gra\t*s of Ptu'iod ll {unl(*ss 

with Decren-Kovalevskii, A'.N . li, 14 -17, we 
transfer the grou]) bodily to Period I\' 1). (e) 

Since even on the Donetz w'ere admittedly 


still ting in catacomb times and on the Ltiwer 
Volga, the Kuban- Terek and the Dneiper cata- 
combs and are excessively rare. Period II is 

best defined by pottery and ornaments. Such 
indeed are so rare, especially on the Volga, that 
some ])rimary fjawuo graves, ])lainly older than 
secondaries of Period III — Poltavka phase under 
the same barrow, might still be anterior to 
Period II as thus defined. Still nnmd- bottomed 
ovoid vases, plain or decorated with cord, niaggid 
or comb imjiressions. are distinctive of true yamno 
burials on the Wdga, the Maiiyeh and the Dneipr 
as well as on the Donetz. Hammer pins of Ixine 
are associated with such on the Low^er \7)iga 
(/f.N.xL. IV, 4r2-i}. rejetdiiig Kau's interju'etation 
of the relation bet^veen graves 8 and 9) and 
between Don and Dneipr (iT.X.H.. viii, p. 138, 
fig. 141. and ii, 72 (Scrogozy) ) or occur in admit- 
tedly early ijcunao graves {IGAIMK,, 100, 209), 
l)ut onl\' oiu* out of ninetf'eu is saifl to liave come 
from a catacomb (A\X..4., ii, 47). Period II will 
accordingly coiiijirise most of Schmidt's Middk* 
Kuliau graves in north Caucasia to which hammer 
pins are proper — one was in fa(‘t found in the 
}>arrow above a primary Early Kuban burial at 
pM'baiskaya [OfehA. S97, 79} while at Konstanti- 
novlui an ovoid vast‘ was a.ssociated with a 

Pyatigorsk battle-axe. assigned by Ayraixia to 
the Middle Kuban pliase (E,S,A., viii, 129). 

(d) Period HI can then be defined by cross- 
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footed * iiieeiise-biiriiers “ (as fn>in tlie Manyeli 
catacombs) and Hat bottomed vas(‘s 

richly ornamented with whipped or braided cord 
or comb im]>rcssjons. In the Polta\'ka ])!iast‘ on 
the Lower Volga such occipiy a }>osition ty])ologi- 
cally intermediate between th(^ round bottonu^d 
ij(i)nno and the labeled Siaibno-Khvahuisk forms 
(SoohshrliDihiya (LilMK. 19ol. S. ]>. o3 : Ran. 
IIo<‘hn'(jrdhi‘i\ IS) and stratigra])hieally ae(‘om- 
pany eccentric burials, secondary to early yamno 
graves without furniture (Ran. /.r., 4:1-S). Th<‘ 
contemporaiw' daggers have Hat tangs expanding 
to the pommel oii tlu' Lower \01ga (iiau. Ic . 
PL III, 3) as in the Donerz catacombs (figs. 2 & 4). 
(e) Keeled vases ornamented with zig-zags, 
rhombs or maeandroitl patterns comb-stamjiod or 
incised and midrib daggers with profiled blades 
and tangs (figs. .4 and o) characterize Period on 
the Low'er Volga (£\iS.^4., i. pp. To and 8f)) as well 
as on the Donetz {E N.^4.. li. 12.‘> and 71). (f) A 

final phase of the Late Co])])er Age (Period V) 
could then be defined by the ’ box-sliaped ‘ vases, 
generally plain but rather like British ‘ Pvgm\' 

’ Vessels,' that occur with secondaries in the 
barrows of the Donetz and Manycli, but some- 
times in independent barrows in the later 
Khvalyiidv culture of the Lower \h)]ga. They 
may be coiitemjiorary with the archaic Seythian 
burials on the Kul>an while Rykov insists that 
such Khvalynsk burials ' ]>a^s over into tlu^ so- 
■ called '■ Seythian ' on the ste]>pe, and into the 
' ijo !'()(} i '-}(('} I ( culture witli ])seudo-mat pottery in 
’forest zone' {TSA.. iv. 32). Gorocltsov reports 
the disco\'ery of iron in ’a sru}}no burial. Samara 
’type' near Kubyshev (TSA., iii, oO). (g) The 
foregoing scheme is scarcely ap])licable west f)f 
the Dniepr. A po.ssible way of ext(*nding it is 
suggested by Gorodtsov's interpretation of the 
serpience of interments in the composit(‘ ' ()(l(*^sa 
' Kurgan ' {(Jtrltfit 1 in p, ii^ovs. Isfor. Mnz(^n v 
\<i 101.') g.. 117-137) namely (i) (Original kuruaii 
heaped over a primary ipnimo grave: (ii) tliree 
catacombs and tlin'c ' sliaft graves of catacomb 
' ag(‘ ' dug into tlu^ mound : (iii) (*rection of eist 
graves connected with a double stone ring 
(■ cromlech ') and addition of a mantling liarrow : 
(iv) insertion of secondaries into the enlarged 
mound As (i) and (ii) I'l^prescait our P(‘rio(]s 
IT and 111 tlie ston(‘ cists and megaliths lafiong to 
l\h If this conclusion l)e acc(‘ptcd and gen- 
eralized. it w'ould follow' that tlu‘ Usatova 
barrows j that structurally resemble complex 


(iii). and therefoi’c also tlu* latest. stag(‘ G 
Tripol\'(‘ ])ott(‘rv (Fass(4<, [ji CcnuniipK tri- 
polUnm. lEAlilK, 122 (11)35), ]). 122) and the 
Uki’ainian corded ware that looks as if it wa‘r(‘ 
derived from the Saxo-Thiiringian, belong to 
l\a*iod 1\" of th(* sti‘])p(‘ st‘(pienc(\ This con- 
clusion is not inti'insically im])robabl(a For on 
th(‘ one hand the kurgaii that had disturbed a 
lat(^ Tripolye liousi* at Khale])y(' ’ (‘overed a. 
’ w'ooden burial chamber at ground level {Tnnhj 
XL 77fi) and so presumably bedonged to i^uaod 
1\' : on the <)ther X^estor [BIErK 22. p. 51, n. SO) 
r(‘ports ry/vy Mnijinn inin associated with ])ainted 
] lottery of style A. But tlie association of a 
battle axe of catacomb type* with Farh Mace- 
donian pottery at Hagios Alamos should mean 
that Period 111 began before the iNlinyan ])hase in 
iVhicedonia and tlieivfore not later than styk* A of 
the Dneistrian painted w'are. 

Again in tin* Vatskovitsa cemetery wa*st of the 
Middle Dneipr Sulimirski (Die i^eJiivirkf nuni^rjKu 
K lilt n re If fi/ffl (his itffloifiropiii'^rhe Jh'ohhiit, 
Warsaw, 11)33, 5-()) can distinguish — ^typologi- 
cally — three stages later than the shaft graves 
w ith ovoid vas(*s and claims a similar seipience in 
East Galicia. Here again corded ware of a 
■ Saxo-Thuringian ' asj)ect with ainjihora* and 
Hat -bottomed beakers is confined tr) the later 
stag(*s and certainly not anterior to Period 111. 

The foregoing chronologicail scheme is of (*ours(* 
] provisional and a considerable overla])])ing 
betwa*en the several ])eriods must be admitted. 
It may lupiie the less provide a convenient frame- 
work for a summary (>f recamt additions to 
kiupw'ledge of the PiPiitic cultures siuHi as are not 
easily accessible in Tallgren's accounts in E.S.A, 
or m\' own in Ihnrn of Enroofon f'irilrjition 
(1931)'). 

PERIOD 1. At Mariupol (Makarenko 
Mfir'ifi [jo^kn Moffllnik (Ukrainian with English 
resume) We-ukrauiska Akademiya Xauk. Kiev. 
193'>) 12b skeletons, mostly of adults, lay extended 
in grou])s of fnpin three to twenty acro.ss a tremfii 
Hik'd with red ('<u‘th. 2<S m. long by 2 m. widi*. 
At XTilchik (Han car, Ka ukasien^\ 222 fi. ; full 
Russian re])ort announced for 1941) a low' mound 
30 m. in diameter, covered 130 contracted 
skek'tons, again in groups and s])rinkkHl w'itli red 
jiignumt. In neither ease* w as any direct (‘videnc(‘ 
lor agriculture or stockbreeding observed nor yet 
fishing tackle nor hunting gear. Pottery is 
reported only from Xalchik : two Hint axes wfith 
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p()li>hed edges and (not certainly associated with 
a 1)11 rial) niicroliths — trapezes — were found at 
Mariupol. Oriianients incduded a ])endant of 
])or])hyry (from the Urals f^r the ( aucasus) and 
hemisplierieal shell heads, like ^ome from Anau I, 
from Mariupol, lieads of carn<‘han. ‘ jiaste ' and 
eop])er from Xalchik already indicate ‘ trade.* 
Knobbed maces iieads with two skeletons at 
]VIariu])ol must l)t‘ badoes of chieftainshi]), 
})ersonal rather than hereditary. This type of 
mace was notoriously [lopular in M(\sopotamia, 
the earliest dated examples, from Tel Aghrab. 
belonging to Early Dynastic III. but it recurs 
later in South Russia (at Veremye. Tripolye 
phase B [Trudy XI. T7S| in the Bonalino Inward 
and later still). Makarenko suggests a derivation 
from the rhomlioid club-heads of the X or them 
Forest culture : one such has in fac*t lieen found 
on the ste])pes with a single coloured and con- 
tract(Ml skeleton luiried ^\ithout a barrow at 
Krivoluchie on the Lower Volga (Sooh^]tche)iniija 
(LAIMK., 19*11. 7-N) accompanied by liint-arrow- 
heads. stone liracelets and beads of .'.hell and 
deers* teeth. A stone tigurine from Xalchik is 
hailed as evidence for matriarch v. The neirative 
evidence does not prove that the communities 
luiried at Mariupol and Xalchik remained food- 
gatherers. The burials are live times as numerous 
as in the mesolitliic cemeteries of Teviec and 
OlTiiet, hut are comparable in numbers and also 
in points of ritual with the Xatutian burials of 
Mt. Carmel. But the Xatuhans seem to have 
been cultivators. 

The impac't of ^lesojiotamian civilization on 
clan.', living near Caucasian ores mu^t account for 
the emergence of tlie chiefs— again not nece.'.sarilv 
hereditary — buried in the famous Early Kuban 
liarrows of .Maikop. Xovosvodobnaya. etc., 
well as for their Oriental wealth. But. primarilv, 
preserve ’ the uniformity of the historical process.' 
Degen-Kovalevskii has argued tliat these rich 
barrows should immediately precede the 'Scy- 
' thian stage* For that there is also objective 
evidence. Some flo form ])art of archaic Scytliian 
cemeteri(‘s {f y, Kostromskaya ) : the socketed 
flesh-hoc)ks from Xovosvodolmaya lind their liest 
parallels in the find millennium in Transcaucasia : 
the human figures in the Kazbek tnaisiire 
v, 12)1, IbO) : the Maikop canopy in ])ost-Hittite 
Assyria ; the Maikop transverse axt^ might be the 
immediate precursor of the shaft-hole hoes of the 
Koban period (/C’A/J/A7, 120, tig, 17^ 


X'evertheless, if these rich tombs were to be dated 
round about 1.000 n.e,, the complete absence 
from them of distinctive Koban types and even of 
objects decorated in the Middle Kuban style 
would be inexplicable. And the lunates in 
mesolithic tradition from Maikop would be more 
‘ irregular ' than the rise of nine isolated leaders 
to prec(.)cious power and wealth. 

PERIOD TI then witnesses the foundation of a 
local school of metallurgy in Xorth Caucasia, 
using presumably local co})per but no alloys 
(analyses in lOAIMK.. 119. 2. 242-4) and 
producing haiumer-jjins and other ornaments 
decorated cire perdue in imitation of filigree work, 
narrow flat celts, flat rivetless tanged daggers 
(fig. 1) (but exceptionally also round-heeled 
riA^eted daggers with Central European analogies 
noted ])y Tallgren, A.. s'. A .. iv. )k)) and a shaft-hole 
axe Avith four ridges on the butt v'ery like one 
dated about l.oOU B.r. from Tejie Git an (Contenau 
and Ghirshman. PI. 22. T. 70). The female 
figurines from Ulski might mean a persistence of 
‘ matriarchy ’ But the metal weapons and stone 
battle-axes of Pyatigorsk type giA^e the tombs a 
martial aspect that does not seem irregular if it be 
admitted that for historico-geographical reasons 
society evf)lved faster on the Kuban-Terek than 
on the XT)rth Pontic steppe. 

There explicit AAeapons of AAair are missing from 
the yamno graAxs though arroAv heads occur as 
well as harpoons and composite fish-hooks of 
bone. ^letal is represented only by a fcAV 
quadrangular aAvls, a couple of flat tanged knife- 
daggers from the lower Dniepr, and perhaps broad 
thin fiat celts from the LoAAcr Volga (A.A.A.. i\". 
49 Avith hammer pin and ovoid vase, but others 
Avith fiat-bott(uned PoltaAdoi Auises, Ran, Horkcr- 
(jrnher, PL I, 3-5. or AAith a shaft-hole axe, TSA,, 
\w 131) and lockrings on the A'olga. The hammer 
])ins are all of bone. Their di.stribution along the 
\ olga and the Dniejjr but not the Don might be 
held to hiA’our an Anatolian centre of dispersion. 
As mother and ehikl AA'ere sometimes buried 
t(*gether, but ncAcr man and AA'ife, Kruglo\" and 
Pf Kigayetskii infer that steppe societ\' aaus still 
organized in matriarchal clans ildAIMK 119 
141-5). 

The graves, especially on the eastern steppes, 
are often large, say 2 m. long by U5 m. AAude and 
1*0 ()r cA'cn 2 '3 m. deep. They are normally 
roofed Avith logs or })lanks roughly shaped with 
tone tools that in deeper graA^es inat’ rest on a 
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ledge in the shaft walls. The corpse, generally. and s\'steniatically used and was sonnet iines 
contracted on tlie side or the hack, hut exception- i‘c‘})lac(sl hy w liit(* chalk. 

ally extended (on the Uonetz). is thickh' sprinkled In North ('aue<isui the transition just mentioned 
with ochre and may r(\st on a hiiu* or IxmI of must ha\(‘ taken placcmn Ikaaod ll. Th(‘ Middl<‘ 

rushes. Round the tioor of two graves under Kuban graves must sustadial with the cata- 

kurgan 7 near Elista (Kalituik tia'ritory) Ryko\' combs : ^{)m(‘ may b(‘ actually c(jnte!nporary 

(/frkl/J/iv .100, :203-8} found th(‘ liolt^s for '22 (the simpka* Pyatigorsk axes, for instati(*e. are 

poles which, converging inwards at an angle of clos^dy allied to the catacond) heeled type, and 

70 degrees, must have formed a t(ait*}ike moiiuary ^liddle Kuban daggers occur in catacombs 

house over the corpse A similar construction exee])tionaliy — K.S.A.. ii. p. 07). But on the 

was recorded without being understood in tw'o Kuban-Tiu’tiv. a])art from aiUual catacombs luau* 

i/amno graves at Byelozerka on the Lower Arma\ ir and ITupskaya. Period .11 1 is re])resented 

Dniepr in 1807 {Tr}fthj \T11. ^ Oi. .*>. SO). Tlie explicitly only by ten graves with cross-footed 

idea of the mortuary house is of course embodied va>e^ (listt'd })y Hanoii', p]). 1^77-280) and a 

in the Maikop burialehauiberand in the ' dolmens ' secondar\ grav(‘ at Elski tfiat contained arrow- 

at Xovosvodobnaya — es])ecially in No. T w irh it> shaft straight(aiers and the wadi known model hut 

gabled rooL~and survived on the steppes till (.ir wagon. Most tombs, being sustadial with the 

Scythian times. synl/no gra\a*s of tlu^ stepp(‘s, w ill, like tlu* latter. 

PERIOD III on the north Pontic stepjies i> have been po<udy furnished ^ave for pottery that 

treated by Kruglov and Podgayetskii (/^LI /J/A ., tlu‘ eai'lua* excavators generally neglect(‘d. But 

119. lbl-4) as the era of transition from the hoard from Pri\ ()lnoe containing tw’o typical 

'matriarchy' to 'patriarchy' attested on the ‘ cataciiud) daggers.' a fiat celt, a chi.sel with 

Donetz (i) by burials of man anrl wife together, folderl flanges and an axe with droojiing shaft- 

and (ii) by the sacrifice of cattle at adult males' hole must btdong here. So may the Kostrom- 

fuiierals only, wdnle women and cdiildnm had to b(‘ ska\'a [mat'd comprising similar (diisels and axes 

content with sheep. The primary cause of the and a number (if tanged sickles, 

change would be the increased imjxirtance of PERIOD I\k The Late {'op]>er Age of South 
stock-breeding, a male occupation, in the tri})al Russia exhibits many traits common to the Late 

economy : while the only cereal found in cata- Bronze Ag(‘ of the rest of Europe, but with 

combs is millet, liones of cattle and shc^ej) are >ignilicaiit rliv(‘rgence<. (a) As in the British 

common; tho.se of horses also occur. Their Isles and elsewiiere grave furniture, apart from 

deposition in tlie tomb would also indicate tlie \'ases, is ndatix'ely poonu’ than in the previous 

passage of .society's capital into private owuiershi]). ])eriods : round Izyum twenty-twa) graves out of 

Cattle reeving provides now an economic motive thirty-scw tm in Period l\^ lacked furniture as 

for war : hence we find stone battle-axes — -of the against only one in III. Kruglov and Podgayet- 

heeled type in the Donetz catacomlis. a knobbed skii ingeniously explain tins phenomenon as a 

form perhaps in the Poltavka gra\U‘s of tlu^ s\ mbol and conse(pience of a new conception of 

Volga {E.S.A.. i. 78 with narrow' co])per flat property as wealth : to accumulate wealth within 

celt in a grave secondary to a centi'al the family the greed of the heirs robs the deceased 

interment). of his personal ])ossessions (//"Al/d/A"., IP.). 171). 

Warfare has intensified the demaml for metal In any case it makes tin* sulxli vision of tlie age 
wdiile stock-breeding and agriculture can now' and the distinction between IX^ and V difficult, 
produce a surplus to support at least itinerant (1)) Mixed farming seems to have become more 
smiths ; perha])s th(‘ co]>])er lodes near Bakhmut intensive and ]>rodu(‘tive just as in southern 

w'ere now' worked, prehistoric exploitation being England and other parts of w'estern Europe, 

in any case certain. It was common enougli for Convincing [iroof of this is furnislied first bv tlu‘ 

narrow copper chisels to be useri in digging numbers of metal sickles found stray, in hoards 

catacombs. Beads of ' pa^te.' glass and chalce- ami (W'en in graves (/<AI/ J/ A., 119, 80— Donetz), 

dony were also imjiorted. (uses of cranial Hint sickle teeth (f.g. A. N. A., v, 24) and animals' 

deformation and of trejianatioii (not (piite certain) jaw-))ones used as the handles for such (7ISA., iv, 

and one instance of cremation have been re])orted 122). Then the nomad's tent of //u//n/o times was 

from catacombs. Red effiour w'as le>s intensively replaced by gabled rectangular mortuary houses 
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supported by stout posts that were })uilt over 
sruhi on the Donetz [Trudy, xiii. 234-0) or shaft- 
graves on the Lower ^’'olga and the Dniepr. 
They reproduce dwellings such as have been fmiid 
ill numerous settlements of Period near 

Pokrovsk on the Lower \'olga (TSA.. iv, 132). at 
Lyapichev near the junction of Don and Tsaritsa 
(IGAIMK., 119, 129-4) Kostieuki on the Don 
and near Voronezh {K.S.. ii. 17). Tn all these 
settlements the bones of game animals form a 
negligible proportion : cattle predominate, then 
sheep and goats, finally horses and pigs — an 
assemblage indicative of sedentary farming. But 
camel ])ones have been reported from \7)ronezh 
as from the earlier Tripolye site of Veremye. 
Perforated vases from the settlement.'? are 
supposed, as in Central Euro])e. to have ,^er\ ed 
for chee.se-making. 

(c) As everywhere else in Europe metal was 
much more abundant and cheaper than hereto- 
fore. It was used for everyday tools like knives, 
sickles, and gouges as well as for arms and 
ornaments. Slag, crucibles and moukls ol clay or 
stone from the settlements (Kostienki,A7jronezh : 
the moulds fnnn dune-sites on the Middle and 
Lower Dniepr. described c\^ fondf rie-'> by Tallgren. 
E..S.4., ii, 146, must be derived from similar 
settlements) suggest resident professional smiths. 
Such were accorded burial under kurgans with 
their equipment (mould for a shaft-hole axe with 
a Khvalynsk vase from barrow near Kievka, 
A oronezh, E.S.A ., ii, 73). South Russia benefited 
from the industrial revolution that transformed 
the metallurgical incliistry throughout Europe. 
But it did not thereby secure tin : the analysed 
ol)jects of the period are still of unalloyed copper 
(/fr4/J/A^.. 110. ii. 242 — socketed celt !). Of 
course in Ossetia the brilliant Koban culture used 
tin bronze, but it had little efiect on the steppe 
cultures : while a few Koban types reached tlie 
Kuban and even Dniepr (see map KLAIMK.. 120. 
152) they are hardly ever found in ste])pe graves. 
On the contrary, even on the Kuban such mav 
contain two-eared socketed celts and sruhno 
daggers pro])er to the northern ste])pes [KtA IMK., 
120. 136), Again most of the new types are 
Oriental or frankly Pontic-axes with dn)oping 
shaft-hole, chisels with folded sockets, tanged 
spear-heads, hooked sickles : the Khvalynsk 
spear-heads with foldetl and ])egged or cast and 
looped sockets {E.S.A., i, 57) might be southern 
(Mycensean). Only the socketed celts look 


definitely Western — i.e. Central European, and 
even these soon assumed a Pontic form — the two- 
eared celt (LN4.. ii. 56). Western forms that 
affected methods of fighting or costume never 
caught on : of the types so characteristic in the 
Late Bronze Age in C’entral Euroj^e I know only 
two or three stra}' swords all from West of the 
Dniepr (E.S.A.. ii. 292-3 : Airiatoivit. xv. IIS). 
one razor anrl that Cy])riote or Sicilian (E.S.A.. 
iv, 131 — Tsarcva Mohila near Krivoi Hog) and 
two tibuke, double-looped, of Illyrian-Hallstatt 
type (A.S.4., vi. 175-7}. the other an early luck 
brooch (ir.4., xiv, 1936. PI. XTI, 2). One factor 
in augmenting the supply of copper must have 
]>ecn the opening up of Ural lodes. It explains 
the relati\'e wealth of the Khvalynsk tombs and 
otliers farther east. 

(d) Cremation, the normal burial rite in Late 
Bronze Age Euro]:)e. was practiserl sporadically 
in South Russia west of the Don, but never 
altogether replaced iidiumation. On the Volga 
fires were kindled on the edge of tlie Khvalynsk 
grave shafts {E.S,A.. i. 53) but for funerary feasts 
rather than to consume the cor})se, whicdi is always 
unburnt. On the Donetz Oorodtsov reports 
three cremations from .^rnhuo gravu^s (E.S,A.. ii, 
39) \\'est of the Dniepr some barrows covered 
exclusively cremated remains, others cremations 
and inhumations, others again still only red 
skeletons (c/., rjj. E.S.A.. v, 24 ff.). The ashe^ 
were sometimes inurned, but the urns might be 
deposited in quite large mortuary hou.ses. The 
statement tliat here and elsewhere such In* uses 
were burned, repeaded from earlier excavators by 
Rostovtseff and Tallgren. seems to me susj>ect : 
the comlition of the timbers might be due to 
natural car]>onization. Even in Podolia crei^ia- 
tion \vas abnormal : in the Wysocko cemetery of 
flat graves 93 ])er cent, contaiiietl extended 
skeletons (Sulimirski, Kultura. Wy^iorko. Poznan. 
1931). The ])recis^i' distribution of these rites in 
the L kraine is still in need of detiiiled ])lotting. 
Sulimirski has made a beginning in 1174., xiv 
(1936). 4t)— 52. Be has also ])ublished there a few' 
ornaments (spiral-headed pins and spectacle 
(spirals) of Lausitz type from the Middle Dniepr 
and emj)hasiz(‘d the ' Lausitz affinities of one 
group of soc'keted celts. Still a gxmeral ' urnfield 
invasion is by no means a necessary deduction. 
Cremation miglit be deiived from the Tripolve 
culture— Scerliakivskyj ( lust. Inter. d-Anthr., 
C.R., Paris, 1931, 473) cites possible evidence 
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from Kolodistoe. Kiev — and is in any case 
attested in stone cists witli (diohnlar Amphorae 
Xew ceramic types certainly aj)])ear in the 
Ukraine during Period V — p(.)lished and incited 
cups and jugs with thuiiih-grip handles 
iv, l()o : V. 30), hut their afhinties lie in Thrace 
and Illyria, not Lausitz. 

(e) Both the armoury of efficient weapons from 
graves ami hoards and the fortifications of sonu‘ 
settlements {lOAIMK., 110, 173-4) give Period 
I\" a still more martial aspect than HI. In 
additi<j>n to cattle Kruglov and Podgayetskii 
suggest that slaves would now be welcome x>rizes 
since thanks to improved tools and wea])ons a 
man could now produce more than liis keep. 
They admit too ' congestion on the land coipiled 
' with the existence of nomadism.' War might 
give fresh opportunities for the rise of chieftains. 
The best evidence for Period IV is the famous 
hoard of Borodino in Bessarabia, consisting of 
ceremonial weajKUis of stone and bronze (copper^ ). 
Its relative age is gi\'en by the looped sjiear-head 
of Khvalynsk type, while the fantastic st{me 
battle-axes should, T suspect, be connected with 
the bronze axes of Faskau : (for the pin see Xe^tor, 
['(((' i((, v-vi, 173- 187). 

By Period at least iron was everywhere com- 
peting with bnaize. ^Makarenko calls the pre- 
Scythian Iron Age of the Ukraine, Hallstattian, 
but sites no genuine Hallstatt types. On the 
Don iron as w ell as copper wais wajrked at Kostian- 
ki and Voronezh {K.S,, ii. 18) while on the ^\)lga 
Gorodtsov reports iron from one sr^ibno grave 
(7>k4., iii, 50). Period \ can be pro])erly detineii 
f)nly when the domestic pottery has been ])ub- 
lishcd. In Xorth (aucasia even Period iV is 
represented only by a few' graves, mostly secoiul- 
aries. containing two -eared celts, or s rid mo 
daggers, Koban ])ins (E.S.A.. vi. 130) or keeled 
vases of,^n{h)io form [ihirJ, hg. 1 1 ). This apjiarent 
paucity of material strengthens the case for 
transferring the Early Kuban group to this 
Period, Imt may i>e due simply t<) the neglect of 
early excavators. Domestic sites have now' been 
examined and the ])ublication of the results should 
materially clarify the position. 

ORIGIXS. Soviet prehistorians liave treated 
the 8tep])e societies as autochthonous, ij. as 
descended from local ])ahe(4itlnc and mesolithic 
stocks. By this very fact they would }>e related 
to the princii)al adjacent groups — the himter- 
lishers of the Forest zone to the north (w'ho came 

L 


to make pit-c-omb and Peterborough wares) and 
the cultivators of the Dniestro-Danubian hiss 
lands. Tn (‘ach province the internal economic 
and social dev'elo])ment followed the same 
general lines from a matriarclial organization 
(based on sedentary hunting and fishing in the 
noT'thern forests, (ui plot-cultivation in the 
W'cstern jiarklands) to a ])atriarchal one })ased on 
])astoralism Kric'hev.skn, * Mezolit i neolit 

Evropi. K.S,, IV. 7-1:1). Diilerences in the 
lonn and tempo ot the ])rocess, due to envirrai- 
mental aiul historicad causes (diffusion) are of 
course admitted and indeed given greater. 
])rominence to-day than six years ago (compare 
Krichevsku's articles in IGAIAIK.. 100. 1933, 
15S-d03 and in AkX., viii, 1940. 49-0^ !). Still, in 
view ol the common background from w hich they 
s])ring. the pastoral cultures that eventually 
emerge — ( 'atacomb-Poltavka on the Steppes, 
Fa Ivanovo in Fentral Russia, the ’ Xordic ‘ 
cultures of Danubian III— ‘ naturally ' exhibit 
similarities even in erpu])ment (and perhaps in 
language too). To ' explain ' these there is no 
need to invoke migrations. Onlv of Gordefl w'are 
(inc'luding the L krainian) Krichevska writes 
[\\ 11): ' \ arious tribes— late Tripolye. 

' late Lengyel. AValternienburg. Globular Am- 
' phora. 3Iegalitluc. etc*.^ — amalgamated in a new' 

■ cultural unit.' The origin of the plants and 
animals cultivated and bred on the Dneistro- 
Danubian parklands and the Pontic steppes has 
been deliberately avoided in these discussions (in 
Gentral Russia it is frankly admittefl that sheej) 
and horses Avere introduced as tlomestic aniinals 
— Tretiakov, ErAIMK,. 10b. HU: Zbruvev, 
N.U.. iii. 38). XVither area falls within any of 
the * of douicstication.' admitted bv 

Bogayevskii. lAorhja Ttkliniki. 1, 1, 193b, 

(>i)b— 9. lab. IX— X). But (iromoA^a s identifica- 
tion of AA'ild shee]) in the Grimea from pleistocene 
times opens u]) the ])()ssibility of a Pontic cradle of 
st< K‘k- breeding. 

In the sequel Scythian civilization will ])robabIy 
be ])resented as just a further stage in the autoc'h- 
thoiious dcA'clopment of stejipe societv though 
its rise lies outsidt‘ tiie scope of KrugloA' and 
Podgayetskii s rev iew. Gop[>er Age surA'iv'als are 
in tact now very conspicuous in Scythian civiliza- 
tion : the idea ot tlie mortuary liouse has lieen 
trac(‘d back to times. For the eastern 

ste])pes and Podolia Grakova (A.N.A.. iii, 54-5) 
and Sulimirski {Skjjtou'tc an ztidtodniem Podolu, 
135 ] 
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Lwow, 1936, l()3-5) respectively have shown, 
what was already notorious for the Middle and 
Lower Dniex)r and the Crimea, that in each 
region Scythian tombs conform to the type 
previously current in the locality. Beyond the 
\"olga, as on the Dniepr, ochre strewing is still 
encountered, albeit in a sporadic and attenuated 
form. Bone arrow-heads with a triangular cross- 
section have been found in Khvalynsk graves 
{E.S,A.. i, 01) and could form the prototypes of 
the h)C 3 ’thian form. In fact the differentiae of 
Scythian civilization are of the same order as 
those distinguishing La Tene from Hallstatt in 
south-western Germany and north-eastern France, 
Xo one would now explain the latter by a migra- 
tion from some terra incognita. 

At the same time on the Siberian steppes the 
oldest Copper Age culture, that of Afanesie^'o 
(Mat. po Yetnografiya, iv (19:29), 53 ff), appears as 
intrusively Avestern round Minusinsk (K.S.. ix. 13) 
its authors Europeoid in contrast to the forest 
31ongoloids (K.S.. ix, 15). Its characteristic 



1 2 3 

Fig. 1. — MIDDLE KUBAX DAGGEK, KOXSTANTTXDVKA. 

,, 2. CATACOMB DAGGER, POKROVSKOE. DOXETZ. 

,, 3. — SRVBXO DAGGER, bKORXIAKOVU. 


ovoid pots are obAiously allied to yamno types, 
but a minority of flat-bottomed vases and other 
traits referable to the European catacomb 
culture (N.A., ii, 74 ff.) imply that it belongs in 
time to our Period III. Its successor, the 
Andronovo culture is no less clearly a Siberian 
counterpart of the Khvalynsk culture of Period 
IV with Avhich it shares ceramic motives and 
forms and metal tyj^es. 

AUBKFVIATIOXS 

E .S .A.=Eur(i''i(t Sfptcyitrionnlis A)itlqnn. Helsinki. 
OA[MK = (-iOrstularAcc}aiay<i Al:rulc)niy(t lAonl Mnterial- 
nol Kfdt>op. 

Id A I MK = Tz vp.sti gn G AI5IK . 

KratkU' Sooh'=ihcheniyn o JJokladalh i polcvykh 
Issjfdoraniyakh fn-ditut(t Istorii ^laterinlnol KuUury.. 
Aka<lHmiya Xauk SS8R, 

. =.Soviet.^l:<tgn A rkhpologiqd. 

TSA . = TrHil}f Alkhcnlorji'i A’^^totsint- 

}iaiic}ino-i’^Ap(tordtd>>kikk / /laffi/tov ob>ihchest- 
rerodklt Xa/ik, Moskva. 

Trd<lg = Truflg . . . arch Siezda. 

\V .A. — W ladamoici Archcoloyiczae. Warszawa. 



4 5 o 

Fro. 4. — poltavka dagger, g<3bel, eIu. 

,, 5. — KHVALYNSK DAGGER, R. KHOPRY. 

,, 6. — KHVALYNSK DAGGER WITH HILT, R. KHOPRY. 
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The Social Origin of Linguistic Categories. 

Sutntnun/ of n Cotnhiinni'ntto)i b<j Dr. Alf. 
Sonnm'i 'fdt : 16 June. 194:^. 

The social charactei of language is now generally 
roeognized both by linguists and liy anthropolot^i'?ts. 
Linguistic change has been explained through the 
action of social causes. T5ut the fundamental 
que.'^tion of the origin of lingui'^tic eategoi’ies has 
not received much attention. Are the lingui-'tie 
categories, found in the Tndo-Euro])eau languages, 
universal ? If not, can the ab.*>ence or the presence 
of such categories be ex]>lained by the cliarai'ter of 
the society which uses the language in (piC'^tion 

To get a starMng point of the study of this ])roblem 
it is necessary to investigate the characters of a 
language which is >,poken by a ])eople on the lowest 
stage of civilization. To determine tlie^e characters, 
elaborate texts are re(|uired, texts taken down in 
such a way thett it is possible to establish the 
])honological -«ystem of the laiiiruagc. Very few 
languages of simpler }'>eo])Ies have been desi'ribed in 
a way that meet^ the-.e reipnrement^. (aang 
through the avaihible material, I founrl that the 
language of the Arunta m Central Australia could 
be used as a starting point. The civilization of this 
people IS known through Sjiencer and ( iilleii s work'^, 
now classic, and through the elaborate texts pub- 
lished by the Kerman mis'-ionary Strehlow. 

I have published the hr^.t results of my (‘omjiara- 
tive study of the Arunta language and civilization 
in mv book Di it I'l t^ocittt (llr‘^tltute tor 

Comparative Kesoarch m Human Culture;. O'^lo, 
1938, 

Starting from the I’riiuaple that it is not ])eriiiittei.L 
to reckon witli other (Mtegories than tho>e winch 
hav'c their form<d exjiressjoii iu the language, 1 
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found that the fundamental unit in Arunta is a 
syllable eon^lstlng of one of the three vowels u, /, or 
n. preceded by a coiisoiiaut or a .simple group of 
eoiisonants which may have before it an iudetiinte 
\'owel of iKt })iioii()logieal importance. This unit 
may correspond to the different categories of our 
languages, c.fj. tm 'to sit ' and * tliat wliieh is 
* sitting ' {(’.(j. tie* grass), ka ' to cut ' and ‘ that 
’which is cut, ])()mt.‘ la ’to go' and * leg.' iNIore 
cum])lete notions are rendered by composition of the 
fuiKlamental units. i\(j. tu-kn ’ beat, killed ' (from 
to, ■ btait, kill' and C’u), rjj<i-}ika ' tisli ' (from tpa 
■ to plunge ' and /iA'u ‘ to carry or to be earned afar 
I'liere are no distinctions of quantity, stress, or 
toiie-^. of a phonological character. 

This >ystem differs very much from the de^crqition 
given by European missionaries wlio, howe\'er. have 
only sought to determine how Latin (categories are 
expr^^ssed in Arunta. T was forced to draw my 
conclusions from a stiul\' of the facts, conclusions 
which surprised me very much, as [ had thought, 
with Meillet, that at least the different'C between the 
verb and the noun was a fundamental one in human 
language, A comparison wnth Arunra civilization 
sIkwvs, however, how' this language wais ] perfect ly 
siiftieient for the needs of the Arimta people. It is 
therefore jiossible to conclude that the linguistic 
categories must have developed out from debniT(s 
la I needs. Jt is aLo ]>ossihle to draw" the con- 
(lusioii that L(evv-Bruhrs famous loi de purtici j)atfon 
IS not prelogic or alogic. Levy-Bruhl's law is 
contrary to our logic, w"hich is founded on oru 
lingui-tie categories. i3ut it i-. obvious that a so-to- 
^peak one -dimensional cias-;itication entails identihca- 
tioiis ([Uite different from the multi-dimensional 
elassilieatioiis used bv us. 



George Andrew Reisner. d. 6 June, 1942. 

Scientific excavation owes most of its 
stratigrci]>bical techni((ne to two men -Sir 
William Flinders Petrie and Keorge Andrew' 
Kei.sner. Petrie, w ith about fifteen year^ start, but 
ahvays hampered by limited re-iourf'c.-, intrcxliiced 
systematic record of sites and finds, and combined 
ty]H)logical w ith sf i‘atigra])lucal I'riteria in a method 
of ' setiuence dating ' which utilized inde]iendent 
('lasses of objects to confirm indication^ dei ived from 
each. Reisner, who had started as a cuneiform 
•scholar, began work in Egy])t in 1899, at Xaga-ed- 
i)er wliere Ins early ('emetene" .''Up]>Ieinented th(>se 
explored by Petrie m the same district. His more 
minute records, and es])ecially the lavi'-h u^'C of 
photography, made hi'^ re])Utation at once, and in 
19Uo lie w'as given the duxM'tioii of the field w"ork of 
Harvard Euiversity. which he retaine(.l with only 
three years interval, 1907-9. w hen he was in charge 
of the Survey of Xubia for the < hj\'ernmeiit of Egyjit. 
His enterprises covered many sites ami peri(Kls from 
Oizeh to Xubia, and lie was a pioneer in Ethi(jpian 


>' at Kerina. Out'-ide Eg\'pt lie spent 
two sca->()iis ( 19o9--l())^ at Samaria, wliere he identified 
tlu' buildings of Omii and Aliab. but <.Lid not attemjit 
a ('omphue exam i nation of the site, nor had he the 
good liH'k of -'UbseijUent exeavuitor'-, in the ’ ivorv 
■ liou--(‘ it'^elf. Be-^t known is bis loiig-contimied 
w'ork on the (uotit and the I'bird Pyramid and the 
conttmi] >()rary e(‘ineter\' of Old Kingdom dignitaries, 
ineliidiug tlu^ rich tomb of Queen Hetejilieres. the 
mi )ther of ( 'heops. 

Enlike Petrie, Rtnsiu'r took time over his jiublica- 
tions, and has left much material to he worked up 
hy others. One reason for this was that being a 
scholar as well as an archa'ologist and exeaxuitor, he 
was able, and inclined, to deal w"ith inseriptiijiis and 
other texts for liimself. as w'ell as xvitli works of art 
and handicraft. 

He wall he remembered as a man of large frame, 
wade outlook, and warm heart, a teacher as well as a 
leader in action. He was elected au HoiK>rarv 
Fellow" of the Royal Anthrojiological Institute. 

J. L. MYRES. 


OBITUARY 

arclueoli 
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Racialism against Civilization, fli) J. Zolhrhitn. WJth 
(I hij Jidinii H/uhif. London. Xeir 

Eiiro})p Pnhlidtnnj Co , 1942. 93 Pricp 

Is. (W. 

Race and Racism. P>/ Pnth Benedict. London : Ront- 
h-d<je, 1942. i-//i~17.*> pp. Price 7s. V)d. 

Race, Reason, and Rubbish. B>/ Otunnir Thddherg. 

T/ (i/f doted frofn the Sirerlisfi b;f Loncdot Hutfl^en. London : 
Alhn n)>d UnU'tn. 1942. 240 pp. Price 8.s. Ud. 

1)1*. ZolKchaii^ })(>oklrt roiicempd ])riniarily with 
TcH'O C()ii--i<lered a politu-al laotov. It di-i('U'''^e'^ the use 
ot the abstract idea as a ba^si-, for a new theory of the 
state. •Practical policy i> always intlueia ed by tlie 
'.social theory of its tune,’ and lacial doctrine wa-^ 
suthciently pliable to be ])res-ed into ^uch a sei \-ii c, 
Tlii< was --o becau-'C aiithropoloe:i'^t'v lia<l failed to rc<i( h 
a'Treemeiit rcirardiiiir a particulai ra<‘ial rla^'^irii-ation, or 
a definition of the creneial concey>t tU’ race. S(*ientific 
studv of the topic 1-, in a transitional --tai^e. As with 
other branches ol taxonomy. re(*on-i< leiation of the 
paiticLilar pioblein has been nece.s-i fated in recent years, 
paitly bv the rapid incKM'-t* in iclevant dcscrijitivi* 
evidence,' but still more by the des'elopment of cfaietics 
which has re-orientated thcoiu'^ of hmvdity and evolu- 
tion, Agreement amouc; authorities cannot lie exyiected 
at su<*h a time, an<L any one wlio care-- to misuse the 
concept in question for ulterior yiurposes is not likely to 
meet witli muted oyiposition. iJi . Zollschan must ha\ e 
been one of the tir-t obsorsers to ayipieciate the full 
snmifi<'ance and dangers of the rai lal cM^e 1 which was 
adoyited by the Xazi yiaity. He devoted him-elf to the 
task of pei suadinir scientific workers to collaborate in 
deno 111101112 it. A diary oi his efforts directed towai'ds 
this end Is aiveri as an appendix to his latest yiublication. 
Thev be^an in 1933 when ' a plan for a scientitic examina- 
' tion of the theoretical foiuulations of ramal yihilosoyihy ' 
was submitted to President .Masaryk. One icsult of this 
agitation was the Race ami Culture Committee -et up liy 
the Koval Anthropological Institute and the Institute of 
Sociolo2\' in 1934. It produced a pamyihlet on ' Race 
and Culture ’ which inevitably relfei te<l the miwilim^nesS 
ot tlie contributors to commit thenisehi^s to any forth- 
right pronouncement. It is pioper that judgment should 
he suspended if informed opimon reLMidiny a topic' has 
not civstalUzed, but any sucn-ostioii of mdc'cision is 
bound to deprive a statement of a lai^e share of any 
mmieiliate indnem e it mi^ht have m iimuldiuc [)uhlic‘ 
opinion. One of the im*st important results ot L)r. 
Zollschan s campaiLUi. whii-h was continued imtil the 
outbreak <if the war. was tlie torination ot 7d/c< s it 
Roci-stne, a group of Prench scholtu-s wliicii is-,uc‘(i a ])i- 
monthly bulletin with the same' title. He* freely admits 
that the attempt tc-i r-ecuie a sc-ientitie edict legarding 
race was im-succes^ful, fnit is it not gom2 too far to say 
that events have * iiuUitieil all our previou- a( hie\'e- 
' ments ' {Success in a war of ideas can seldom be 
tangible and compiete, and sunhv iti. Zolisc-hun's effoits 
have not been wasted. It m to be hopi'd tiidt th< \' will 
lie eontinued. ’\Ve may anti<'ipate tliat one' jiaitunlar 
form e,f lacial superstition will be ccverthrovni with the 
downfall of the jiarty which piomuljated it. but the 
need for scientitic tearhin^ reuardin^ racial questions 
will remaui. Indeed, it is likely that rai-ial problems 
will be of great imjiortaiiee in the immediate* post-war 
yt'drs, and the service of those who ha\ (‘ paved the way 
to a rational treatment of them may well bear tuut then. 


Dr. Benedict ileaR with race from a more academic 
point of view. Her ]>ook is divided into two parts and 
It is concerned throughout with the object of combating 

■ rac ism.’ The first part presents the evidence relevant 
to a biological concept of race, and the relations between 
race and culture aie ihscussed incidentally. The 
characters used fc.u* the purpose of classiilcation, tlie laws 
which govc'iii thou inheritance, and the effects of the 
migrations and minglings of peoj>les are treated in turn 
m a somewhat cursciry way. The treatment of the topic 
is on the same lines as that adopted by most anthro- 
pologists to-day, though no general delinition of race, 
and no particiiiar racial elassitication. emerge fioiii it. 
SulIi problems remain to ]>e sohed, and the latest 
evidence seems to have done little moie than emphasize 
their clifhcnlty, and discicdit earlier attempts to solve 
them. It was this inconclusiveness which left the way 
oyieiL to those ^\'hcj cliose to use the idea of race for jiolitical 
ends, and Dr. BeneLlict deals with tiiis tlieme in the 
.second part of tlie book. In an interesting survey, "he 
treats ' racism ’ not as a phcaiomenoii ('ucouiitered only 
in modern tunes, but as c_>ne whii'h has bet'ii m evidem e 
in various forms smee the dawn c)f history. It is con- 
cluded that rac ial diflercnees have never been the eause 
of coiitlict, but only an excuse for it : ' in order to under- 

■ stand race yoerseeution, we <lo not nee<l to investigate 
lace ; we need tej investigate ptri^centfon . The mural 

diawn Is that anthrcjyjological teailiing ean only lay the 
ijasis for the' amelioration of sudi eonlliets, if it is as- 
sor iaUMl with tlie iclculs of a fimf'tionmg demoeraey. 
Wcll-rhoscn fyiiotations from a varit'ty of ancient and 
modern writers are appended to i*a< h chaptt'r of H(tce and 
Rdcistn. 

Tile translator of Rove, RaihOn Hint Rubhidi describes 
the author of that book as ‘ ouo of the six living {people 
' who know most about hen'dity.' It is an introduetioii 
to genc'ties w i'ittc'ii for the purpose of I'liK-idating race m 
man. The eai lier ehayiters dealing with general aspects 
of the subject are tcjlluwed by others concerned with 
human heredity, and racial questions are discussed at the 
end of the volume. All the e\ ideiiee eonsidered is 
diiectly or mdiivctly relewint to the anthropological 
yjroblems of giouyi heiedity. J3ut kuow'ledge of genet ieal 
theory <lot“s not ynovide an immediate solution of those 
yu'oblerns. As Profes-,iu- Dahlberg explains, the genetii-i'^t 
ayiyilips the law's of individual heredity to populations, on 
the a-<simiption that these are biologii ally discrete groups. 
He even says that ' a rai'c like a sj^ecies must be an 

isolate or group of isolates,' though it is admitteil in 
another y>lace that * sy)e( les aie the sinallest groups w'hieh 
' have sharj) boimdarii's,* y3ut the gt'ograyihical distiibu- 
tioiis of anthTopologieal characters of In iiig people suggest 
that there are no truly isolated populations to-day. The 
same conclusion is derived trom skeletal measurements 
relating to all past times fur which the evidence is at all 
ade(yuate. Any yjarts of the system tliat may be dis- 
tinguished are esM'iitidlly confluent, not detached even 
ti'inyiorarily, and hence raet's cannot bt* supposed to be 
of the same nature as species. This is the peculiar 
ditlit ulty of racial classification. The discussion that 
Professor Dahlberg gives of certain points relevant to the 
pioblem is of particular interest to anthropologists. 
The\' have been disturbed, for example, by the discovery 
that there lias been a secular increase in the average 
statures of Euiojiean yiopulatious since 1850. This 
has frecyuently been attributed to an improvement in the 
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standard ot liviiiLi. Tt is now sugge^^ited tiuit tlie change 
may have been due not to l)etter nutiition or liygiene, 
but to the breakiiio: up of ' isolates,’ entailing the dnper'^al 
of doniuiaiit genes which may determine tallness. This 
speculation accords well with the aiithiopological 
evidence : if it is substantiated, size characters will .still 
have to be consideied as not ideal for taxonomic purposes. 
The last three chaptei.s of the book deal with tlie crude 
racial theories that have been used for propaganda 
purposes, and with the Jewish Cjuestion in particular. 
They are an eflectix'e counterblast to the Xazi creed. 

Kace IS basically a biological matter, but racial 
C(uestioiis have many i ainitications. Several chffereiit 
aspects of them are dealt with in the three books now 
reviewed. These welcome coiitiibutioiis lemind iis uf the 
point that a coinpieluaisive treat nu*nt of ra( ial problems 
ncH-es'iitates collaboration betweiai specialists in different 
branches of authrop<^logy. They should unite m de- 
nouncing the VICIOUS misuse of their science. J3iit 
merelv to discredit is not enoukdi : one system of values 
can only be displaced effe< tic'ely if its place is taken by 
another air.l better s\steni. G. M. M. 

The Brain and its Role in the Phylogenetic Trans- 
formation of the Human Skull. B>f Franz 
\\ i'ldf}! t (- icfi . Tran'>. G/A/cr. Fhdosoph. Soctrip, 
1941, jxj't, pp. 3iU-44-\ 

The Torus Occipitalis and related Structures and their 
dh'ansiorrnat cjn in the Course of Human Ecolution, 
}_ip Franz \\ i idrnr' a'Ii . Sail, Gfol, Soc. oj ( 'himt, lU4t>. 
pp, 4S0-r)4o. 

In both of those monographs Or. Fianz Weidenroiidi 
deals w'lrh the evolution of certain features of the 
human -kiill. In tlie tir-t monograph he considers a 
problem whadi has engaged the atTcntiou of several 
geueiati»)ns of aiiat<mii''ts — namely, how dal it come 
about, in the later pha-es of human ev<4ution, that an 
m< n?ase tn htam \'oliiinc was ai coinpaniod b\ a reduction 
in size of tooth, jawg and fa<a^ ? The fact-' are not in 
dispute, hut the biological factors whi< h detciimne and 
co-or<linate the developineut of Inam and that of the 
apparatus ui ma-ricaticHi still await iliseoverv, for in 
this matter Hr. W'eidenreicli has no assistance to ufter to 
the einiuinng anthropologist. 

His last paragiaph sums up ex( ellently his general 
conclu-ion : -o 1 -hall take tin' liberty of C[iioting it . 

' All the facts im])ly tliat phylogenetic evolution of 

* man proceeds uiuler the form of an orthogenetic 

* develofiment. The tendency to enlarge the brain 

■ aceonipaiu ing the acqui-itioii of higher organization 
' is chaiacteristie of the primate group as sueh. In 
' .spit«‘ of the deth'ieiicy of the awulahle fossil material, 

' it iievta tlieles- is ec'idi'iit that tht' nuts-, of the hi’ain 
' has mcieasi'd witli every new- st(*p taken m the 
'direction leading to rei eut man, and that as a 

■ coiisecpieiic*e <u the general law wiiK'h deteruime.s the 
' grow-th relation l>t*tween brain case autl lace and 
' proved to be unaltcr<il)iy vali<l for each evolutionary 

■ phase, the transformatioa of the skull could only 
' take the geiiei-al <-ouise whii h it actually has taken.' 
Tn brief, man twolved liei-au^e his brain got bigger and 

his jaw’S smaller : no otlicr course was ])os-.ihle. We aie 
left w-oiidering w'hy tiie gorilla — the higge.st brained of 
living autlu'opuids — ha.s aUo the biggest teetli and jaw's. 


In the sc< ond monograph. Dr. Werdeiireich deals with 
the modifications undergone by that part of the skull 
which gives attachment to the neck. Here he ha.s much 
to describe which is both new and of interest. In 
numerous drawings lie depict, s the bony nuchal markings 
to be seen in fos-il human skulls from China and Java 
iSi)autt}irop>i.‘<, IdlJoicanthroptrs, and H. and 

compaies the Ixmy imprt'ssions of these skulls with those 
met with iii the gorilla. H. Xeandertlialeriesis. Australians, 
and Tasmanians and in the modern Chinaman. He 
denies that the bony ridges w'hich precede the expansion 
ot the nuchal muscles are of the same nature as the tem- 
poral iidgf's W'hich outline the expamhng tempoial 
niuscles. The re\iewer is tjf ojjinioii that a closer study 
of the nuchal changers which take plact' in the skulls of 
man and ape in the later years of growth is hk(4y to 
convince Dr. Weidenreich that in this he is mistaken. 

A. K. 

Anthropometric Investigation of the Madhyandina 
Brahmins of the Maratha Country. Bp Innrati 
Karce. Bnlletin uf the Dacenn College IFsearch 
[fuditute, VoL in. So. 1, 1941. 74 pp, and 

, 4 pp< ndix. 

The Hadhyandm is a sub-group of Sukla Vajurveiliya 
Hrahmins, and its members, who do not marry with anv 
other Hrahimn sub-caste, are to be found mostly on the 
two banks of the Hiver Godavari from Xasik to Xanded, 
and northwards in Kliaiidesh. C.T., and J3ei*ar. 

Dr, Ivarve drewv his subjects from nine groups of towns 
and villages, and iiiea.surements and observations were 
marie on 924 male and female adult subjects. Blood 
samples w-ere collected in 2S2 cases. The d^tta obtaim'd 
w'ere subjected to an exhaustive statistical analysis, and 
the conclusions arrived at are that the Brahmins of 
Eastern Haharastra are medium -st at ured, long- to 
iiiediuiu-lieadiMl, meiliuin-riosed and bioad-faeed. Thev 
show two distinct sub-groups : the one contams a long- 
headed, broad-iicjsed, and broa<l-faccd element, and the 
other IS notable for its broad hc'ads. and narrow-to- 
mediuin noses. All three elements possess straight dark 
hair, dark eyes, and brow n skin, though curly hair occurs 
rarely and light skin i.s also sometimes found. 

The iriv't^snga tor's suggestion is that the majority of 
medium-headed, medium-nosed people are rei)resentative 
of a (list me t ra( ial strain common to many parts of India. 
His broad-nosed, long-headed element, on the other hand, 
seems to liave atfinities with the Paheo-Indian racial 
type, although differences in hair -form point rather to 
the east and central section of the.-e forest peoples, 
wherein a iVuman clement is postulated, than to the 
south or Wi'^terii zone. The brachycephals, who are 
charactenzt'd also by a fiat occiput, aie attributc'd to the 
intruding b(‘lt of i)ra<*hycephaly w'liich rims fi(>m Sind 
via Gujarat and IMaharastra up to Bengal. 

Considered stati-ticaily, a considerable degree of hetcr- 
gciieity is suggested m this population. Dr. Karve's 
explanation is that a certain amount of social stratifica- 
tion is revealed in the difierent racial components which 
go to make up the prcscnit sub-caste ot Hadhyandnia 
Brahmins. Hair samifies were not taken, and it is 
possilde that terminologically the adjective * straight,' in 
regard to hair form, may require further definition. 

K. L. L. 




NORTH AMERICA 


Diseases of and Artifacts on Skulls and Bones from 
Kodiak Island. Bg Ah ^ llrdlieka. Snnth.'^iniian 
M i.srellanenu'^ ('nlh<tlo/is, I'ul Idl, Xa, 4. 
\\'n.''hi/igto}f l!HI. 14 pj>.. Kith 11 ph(ff'-<. 

Tlu'se observations result from exi'avations on sites 


inhabited by the predecessors of the ' Koniag ' popula- 
tion toLiiid by the llussiaii diseoverers ot Kodiak Island 
m Alaska ; an ublciug-headed, moderate-sized people 
essentially relatofl to the Anieriean Indian, but with 
some Eskimoid features. They practised camubalism 
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and mutilated tlieir dead. suttVivd little from di-sea&e, 
(*xrept serule arthritis ; exhibit oc'casional deforinatiuii 
of the skull and trepanning : (billed .su^pellSlon lioles in 
eertain boneti, as if to fasten thtun together, added 
artitieial eye.'' of ivory to skulls, and fashiontMl skulls 
as bowls and dipjKus, J, L. M. 


Bibliographia Primatologica : a classified bibliography 
of Primates other than Man: Part I, ISy 

Theodore C. llaeh. an l)(tro(hi(iio}i hu Jfdni F. 
Fnlton. Y(tle Medical Lihran} {Hi>-fortcid Lihrara) 
Fuhlication So. 4. Springfidd , {(\ 

1941. jwriii. 244 pp. Price SS.aO. 

This is the first part of a piojected biblioarajiliy em- 
braeiii^ all fields ot primate bioio;=iy. l^iit II will deal 
with the pathological sciences, and with tax(jnoiny, and 
its preparation is ' considerably advaiKiHl.' The ariang(‘- 
inent is by subjects, except tor the oldca- literature, wliert' 


it is chronological ; and tli(‘ introduction includes useful 
(li'^cussion of tin* coinpl'xities of any such ( lassifii ation. 
In general, the abbrevi<aions and notation of the London 
Myjrld Lid of Sciodijlc Periodicals is followed. As 
the Psychobiology includes such sections as ' intelligent ' 
and ' social ' behavioui*, it will be seen that the book is 
likely to be ol interest to others besides eoin])arative 
cUiatomists. For zooloLtists it is a distinct convenience 
that each entry indicates tht^ genus or genera of primates 
With wliich tlie aiticle deals ; and the introduetory 
Sections, on oldt^r works, should be consulteil by students 
of the history of biol(jgu*al st.ieiice. 

Dr. Fulton's aimouncement that the Yale Medical 
Library, havmg collected the literature of th<‘ primates 
■ on paper ' proposes now ' to collect such literature in 
' fact ' is good news. Xo more suitable home could be 
found for such a (ollection than the University which 
has maintaint‘d the researches of Professor Yerkes. 

J. L. M. 



EUROPE 


Peasant Life in Jugoslavia. P>i Olirr Lodyr. Lot, don 
{Sctlej Scrcicfi, 1041, r)(i3 pjo Pritt 21s 

A very careful ^,tudy of old customs exi-stiny in 
fSoulh East Europe, well illu^tiated and tlie nune 
valuable as, probably, many will not .^urvix e the pie-^eut 
world upheaval. Forty year.-^ ago when I b(“gaii woik 
in these lamU and road:? were few, railwa\ > fewei , and 
motors luikaown, I found •>ome far more ])r]miti\'f' 
eonditlou^» than any recorded in this bocjk. There were 
the dug-out liuts. with wooden ' dogkeiinel ' roof',, of 
the heidsmen on the katan (summer pa-^ture-i lu ^loiite- 
nesri) ; and cave-dwelleis. in the river bank'' near 
Podgoritza. In remote mountain hoU''es. save fui coftht^, 
tobacco, and gtmpowder, life had changed littli* for a 
thou-'and years. Few uten-'ils j'ave wood(*n bowls, 
hacked by hand, not turned, a large caldron, and the 
coffee-pot. Coffee not ground, hut pounded in a hollowed 
tree- trunk. Xo artificial light -.ave a re-'iiiou'' pine 
sliver, r'ometimes stuck to the wall lu a lump of wet clav'. 
Xo glass in the window. 

iSwiftly and sharply has the West penetrated Balkan 
fastnesses. Many customs have been dropped or 
modified. Under Funerals the author does not mention 
the strange custom which I witnessed, of holding an 
elaborate mourning ceremony over a (.lummy body 
when death had taken place abroad. . . . Xor the wild 
dancing and leaping ot the tribesmen (if Munteiiegr(_> 
when yelling death wails, beating their breasts and 
temples m a frenzy. King Xilojla had foibiddtai fa(‘e- 
clawuig, and fined the whole tnlx' should a case occur. 
But I saw a beautiful woman rip her face from foreht'ad 
to chill — and promised not to tell. 

As this book shows, customs difter much in the lauds 
now called collectively Yugoslavia. The Slav did not 
enter the peuiiisula till the lieiriniiing of the (Iiristiau 
era, when it was largely inhabited ]>y lUyi ians. Thracians. 
Macedonians and Homans, and traces (jf pre-vSla\' 
custom still exist, notably tattooing in Bosma. In- 
vaders and peaceful penetrators have leit then- mark. 
King Alexander's over-hasty and harsh attempt t<) 
unify this mixed mass Ld to his assassination. 

As to marriage, an error has crept in. The Orthodox 
Church does not * furbiil marnag(,‘ till aftiu’ the sevtmth 
' (je aeration d but till after the seventh deyre* ^ re(‘koned 
thus : the father counts as 1 ; his children (brother and 
Sister) 2, 3 : their children (tii-t cousins) 4, 5 ; their 
children (seeonrl cousins) 9, 7. The next generation is 
inter-marriageable. But I found that in Montenegro 
where the tribes till recently were exugamous, such 


marriages were not thought desirable. The head of 
(^ach IMoutenegria house kept his pedigree back to tlie 
founder of his tribe, whi.) tied trom the Turks soim^ twelve 
or thirteen generations ago. Tln^se lists were lead m 
(huich on Zadushn\a Subota (.Soul's Saturday) at the 
bcgmniiig of Liait, liy the priest, and all were prayed for ; 
aial the funeral meal of boiled wheat ami wme was 
f^aten {koijico or piinhardryft). Bread and wme lor the 
souls was laid on a table at lULdit m the house where I 
lu'ed. X(j funeral leasts ever took place on graves. 

King Xikola deciee(l that no man lages sliould take 
place umU'r sixt(‘eii \ ears of ag(‘, hut informal lietiothals 
of young childien W(*r(* airreed upon hi'twcen families. 
And as a priest might not marry after his final ordination, 
I heard of cases where a boy of twel\ e or thirteen was 
married to a girl, prmr to being sent abroad fur training ; 
the marriage to be (.oiisuinniated on ius return as a Fop. 
The tact that he could not marry after becoming a 
priest, made him a much dcsued husband. ‘ He must 
' treat y<ju well and not overwork you, for he can't get 
‘ another ! ' I was told. A wife I found reckoned — -as 
did Antigone— her brother as her nearest and dearest. 
You can marry again. But you can never get another 
brother. I reinuiist rated when some little girls were 
given no supper liei^ause, though at work all day, they 
had U(jt finished their task ot knitting, and was told 

■ I hey must U*ariL to work. They must work much 

■ hauler wIumi tluw are married.' 

The Moslems, says the author, beat their wives. 1 
found, ala-', that th<^ Christians JkI tu(j. and was heggeil ; 

■ Do live 111 our house. He won't dare to beat me if 

■ you are here.' 

1 found inaiu talioos. A woman was unclt^au for 
torty da\ s alt(>r (liildbiith and might not knead liread 
nor cook fill (‘IiuuIkmI ; the food would he poisonous. 
But she had to fetch wxrter and w'ood three days after 
giving birth, i was often asked by w'mnen who had 
borne but one child to give them a remedy, that it is 
e\'ideat that sU(^b hea\ y w'ork. too early performed, 
caused often a displu(.ement of the womb. A young 
wonidii I knew' died (.if luemorrhage by the w'ayside, 
wIkmi letciiiiig wattu . 'All is as (cxl wills,* was tho 
lommcnt. King Xikola appointed a trained Austrian 
nndwufe to teach bfUter but h-pract ices. 

L am surpiised that the author sluiuM .say that 
tubeu ulusis \,su.dvtzn\ hardly existed till after the war 
of 1914-18. W'lieu on relief work in the w inter of 1903-4 
in the \ illagcs around Lakes Ohi'iil and Hrcsba (then 
reckoned Bulgar districts) I found the peasants riddled 
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With every form of tuberculosis. It was rampant too in 
a virulent form in Montenegro. An Orthodox Bosnian 
doctor trained in Vienna, under whom I worked m the 
war of 1912-13, said : ‘ We South Slavs are the most 
* tuberculous people in Europe ; 30 per cent, of us are 
' infected. I don’t count an apex, for I have one 
‘ myself.’ 

The custom of many people sleeping in one room, 
and the habit of incessant spitting, made the disease, 
once introduced, spread like wild-hre : and the recent 
ii.se of glass for window.s and closed iron stoves for heating 
further preventeil veiuilation. I gathered that the 
disease was introduced about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when the poorer began to go abroad in search 
of work, and the richer to send their sons to Italy, 
France, and Austria for education. Coming from fresh 
air into town?,, they had no immunity, and too often 
came home but to die. 

Only in Bosnia-Herzegovina under Austrian ad- 
mini.stration were wide and wise measures taken to 
combat tubeF'culosis, syphilis (which raged), malaria, and 
small-pox. Quininizing and vaccination went on ; gtiod 


and simple teaching was given in the schools. It was 
the beginning of health woik in the Balkans, but was 
bitterly resented by the pea.'sants, who were indignant 
when the teachers told the children not to spit, for their 
mothers had carefully taught them to do so ; and they 
were angry when asked to change their insanitary 
habits. But this work was not in vain. The author 
shows that sanitary work has now extended through 
Jugoslavia. Perhaps the spread of medical knowledge 
had diminished the many pilgrimages to shrines in .search 
of miraculous cures, a.s the author does not tlescribe any. 
I went on five, and witnessed strange doings, Moslems 
went to Christian shrines, ami Chiistians in return 
consulted Moslem old women. Each believed the other 
religion possessed occult knowledge. 

Change is inevitable. The war wdll not have been 
quite in vain if the better, not the worse, phases of 
Western civilization spread Balkanwards. Let iis hope 
the more harmless and picturesque customs will survive. 
We are grateful to the author for the work and patience 
.spent on making this record, wliile it was vet possible. 

M. E. BUKHAM. 


PACIFIC 


The Isneg Farmer. By Morlre Vfihorerberyh, C.f.C.M. 
(.'(ttholic Anthropologiail Cohfrrence, Vol. HI, 
4. 281-38(3 pp. D.C., 1941. Price 

8l -'>9. 

Th IS is a l areful and very detailed accoimt of Isneg 
agfimiltim', an<l of all the ceremonies and magu al aids 
winch It involves. Rice is the pniicijial crop, but 
tobacco is exported, and there are many kinds of garden 
produce, mdian-eorn, taro, sweet-potatoes, sugar-cane, 
bananas, yams, and the like ; there are also orchards of 
coco-palm, ( itnis truits, breadfruit, nuingo, and so forth. 
Other ])lants are not kept in gardens, but set in the wild, 
such as coffee, cacao and betel, and sev'eral decorat iv'e 
flowers. 

The sociology of the Isneg is no doubt described in 
other memoirs ; but if a section like this one is printed 
and sold separately, it would be a good deed to mention 
in it who tlie Isneg are and where they live. Presumably, 
like their dironieler, they belong to ‘ Mountain Province, 
Idiilippine Tslands ’ : but which island 't J. L. M. 

The Mayawyaw Ritual : Go-betweens and Priests. By 

Franci-^ Lambrechf, C.I.C .M, Publications of the 
Catholic Anthropological Conference. IV. 5. 
Wa'ihington, 1941. 713-754 pp. Price $1.00. 

The Mayawyaw are a people of the Mountain Province 
of Luzon, Philippine Islands. Their life is guided by 
immemorial custom varied only in detail by economic 


changes affecting the value of payments. They have 
no authorities and make little of the civil autliorities 
of Luzon. But cu-.tom depends on trailition. and tradi- 
tion depends on memory, and the application of tradi- 
tional rules to occasions demands a clear head and 
common sense. 

Hence the signitieance of ‘ go-betweens ' and priests. 
They are the experts to whom ordinary people turn for 
guidance, and— almost inevitably — without whom the 
more important affair.s cannot be safely conducted. We 
too have our experts * learned in the law.' Within his 
proper department, the performance of ritual, the 
function of the priest is the same ; and both go- 
between and priest receive cu-stomary remuneration, 
train pupils to succeed them, and accumulate anci 
transmit genealogies anil tales, a.s well as invocations, 
rites, and rules of law. Some of the information pub- 
lished here was obtained in return for fees like those paid 
by a native aspirant to priesthood (p, 735). With 
personal belief or morality the priest has no concern. 
Xeither ' go-betweens ' nor priests form a caste or corpora- 
tion, but are held in personal esteem according to their 
proficiency. 

Here is a valuable glimpse of a \'ery elementary phase 
in the development of professional classes : and examples 
of their practice show how little essential difference there 
is between these and their ‘ civilized ’ counterparts. 

J. L. M. 




GENERAL 


(I) Science, Society, and < Everyman.' (2) Our Opinions 
and the National Effort. By Professor A. P. 
Klkin, Sydneg. A'.A.ir., 1941. 20-40 pp. 

The first of these is a presidential address to the 
Royal Society of Xew South Wales, and reviews, first, 
the activities and the function of the Society, and then 
the general relation of science to public life, and especially 
of anthropological studies to social j^roblems : race- 
jiropaganda, half-castes, the administration of nativ^e 
races. There is also a suggestive examination of the 
Royal Society itself, as a piece of social structure, liable 
to changes in an unstable world and confronted with new 
social problems to be examined by its specific method. 
This leads to a strong plea for the I’ecognition of sociology 
as an academic and educational subject ; and the interest- 
ing point is made that this study has in recent years been 


most liberally endowed and prosecuted in the newly- 
created states of Europe, and in those which have the most 
urgent social and economic problems, such as Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. Dr. Elkin might have added 
China and the United States. In Australia, though there 
is no chair or lectureship in sociology, the study has 
made a sound start in the Univei-sity of Sydney "as an 
element in the Anthropology course. 

The other pamphlet has the same objective outlook, 
and is a record of the actual means by which public 
opinion in Australia is formed, with some searching 
suggestions for amendment : ‘a small mirror’ of our 
opinions on various aspects of a grave national problem. 
It is based on a questionnaire operated by twenty 
observei-s, whose comments are included. It is the 
procedure of a scientific expedition to Back-of-beyond, 
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applied to Sydney, Xewiastle, and neighbouring eoin- 
inunitit\s. The conclusions are not at all ('heering : but 
the first step to convalescence is diagnosis. Short and 
tentative as it is. this is a very valuable es'^ay, and a 
remarkable document in the sociolog\' of Australia. 

J. L. MYKKS. 

Poetry and Prophecy, Btj X.K. Chadwick. ('aitd>ridije, 
1942. 8ro. xvi. 110 pp., with 7 phdes. Price 
1ft. (W- net. 

Here are collected, in 'substance, three papers read 
at meetings of the British Association (1937-8-9) on 
questions arising out of The Growth of Literature (Cam- 
bridge, 1932-l94<b and e'^pecially out of Vol. III. 

What is it that dictates the form of man’s spiritual 
“ visions? How and why do we communitate them to 
“ our fellow-men? How and why do we sometimes 
“ endeavour to give mtire or less permanent form to our 
thoughts? Obvioitsly the answer presumes wide 
investigation and comparisons, and for data readers are 
referred to The Groivth of Lite nit are ■. but sufHcieiit 
examples are given to illustrate the mam points of 
theoretkul argument. ]Mu<*h attention is giviai to the 
‘ Trance of the Seer,* as it is d(^s{'nb(Ml in early European 
cultures, and found in modern oral literature. Inspira- 
tion is found to relate to revealed knowledge of all kinds, 
cosmological and historical, as well a^- the * hidden 
present ' and the futuie. The f miction of the scer is 
educational as well as directive, and on knowledge of 
facts competition is po-,siblc and progress ( umulative. 

” I know the numljcr of the sand, and the measures of 
the sea,” was the credential of the Delphic Oracle to 
the messengers of Crcesus. For this fum-tion the seer 
needs not to be neurotic nor epileptic ; testimony i.s 
ample that he must be tough himself, and have his 
^ trances * under contml. This leads to discussion of 
‘ mantic ' tedmique, when the " ultimate pronounce- 
inent , . . must lie with the psychologists.’* But it is 
argued that the oral literary works of the seer.s are 
sufficient testimony to their influence ; and the same 
argument as to the employment of magic and ritual 
leads to the same conclusion : ritual, especially, ** .stiinu- 
lates the imagination by radiating knowledge,” and 
has its fine flower in drama. Finally, comparison of the 
widespread use by seers of narrative, of journeys marie 
by themselves to far countries or another world, suggests 
that their vast geographical di.stribution is the periphery 
of a cultural movement propagated within historic 
times from early centres of advancement ; not a con- 
vergence of psychological experiments. That is a thesis 
on which there may well be difference of opinion, and it 
is well tliat the diffusionist view should be so diagram - 
matically presented. J. L. M. 

Language, Culture and Personality ; Essays in 
Memory ofi Edward Sapir. Sapir Menioriul 
Publication Fund. iriTco/csdn F.N.A.. 

1941, pp, 298 with b plates and 2 maps. 

Fldward Sapir was a writer of exceptional genius, who 
illuminated every subject he took up, and wliose interests 
and knowledge were extraordinarily wide. The essays 
in this book were written by former students of his for 
presentation to him, but uidiappily he did not live to see 
their publication. It contains eighteen essays arranged 
in four sections, namely : Prubkuns of Linguistic 
Classification, Linguistic Btliaviour and Thought, Tlie 
Develojunimt of Culture Patterns, and Culture Norms and 
the Individual. All the jiapei's are good, and many 
stimulating ideas are to be found in them. 

►Space forbuls mention of more than a few of the essays. 
Notable are ; JIfthod-'< of ( 'lns.^ijic(itio}i of Indian Lan- 
(juatjes by Huit\’ Hoijer : Tin’ ^orth Annricatt Lahfjuaye 

[ n; 


.dill .spoken, by C. F. Vocgeiiii ; Oh.servation.s of Pattern 
Ini part on the Phonetic'^ of PUiy uaL. by IMorri^ Swadesli ; 
('ulture-chuiijcf. and Lanyuayc. by George Herzog ; The 
Relation of Habitual Thouyht and Behaviour to Lanyuaye, 
by B. L. Whorf ; and Patfernmy o.s c.rrniphjied in Xavaho 
Culture, by Clyde Kluckholin. 

H. B. Emtmt‘au contributt*s Lanyuaye and Social 
For/ths : A Study of Toda Kinship Tertn.-^ and Dual 
Det^cent. This is a mo.st valuable paper, sujipleineiitiiig 
and correcting the work of W. H. K. Hivers, and des- 
scribing fully the kinship terms and their use. Dr. 
Kmeneau has published elsewhere liis notable dis( overv 
of dual descent among the Todas. and he further eluci- 
dates it here. The iinjiortance of dual descent, the 
existence of which has quite possibly been ovei looked 
elsewhere as it was among the Toda^, has been ^.tressed 
by Dr. G. P. Murdock m a recent paper, and should 
cause a drastic revision of < urit‘iit views on uiiilateial 
exoganious groiq>s. The lai t that it was ovtulooki'il by 
such an able invt^stigator as Rivers slious that tlien* is a 
net'd for reinvestigating many cultuies already studied, 
and for giving very full detail, and also that recent 
sugge.stions that it is nor woith while invest ij^at mg 
{’ultures hitherto undexcnbed. on the irround that we 
alreatly know enough of similar ones, and that they may 
be allowed to go into oblivion, quite unju'^t died. 

One never knows wliat may turn up. either in a liitlieito 
unknown l ulture, or in one alreaily desi ribed ; and in 
most (Uses we do not know mough even of those whnh 
have hern desenbed. 

.Another paper, also on South Irulia, is by Davui G. 
Alcitulelbauiii. .'Social Trend.'t and P* r.'.onal I re-'^'^urc'f : the 
Grou'th of a CuUute I^attrrn. It is a most instriietive 
study of the evolution of n<‘W’ gotN among tln‘ Kotus. 

It is a })ity tliat the bciok eontauis no index and no list 
of illustrations. 

RICHARD C. K. LONG. 

Anthropology and the Future of Missions. By -John d/. 
Graham and Ralph Piddinyton. U nicer. it y of 

Aberdeen Antiiropoloyical Mu.seum Rubheations, 
Xo. 1. Aberdeen , 1940. 28 pp. Price one diilling. 

This thoughtful plea for collaboration, though on 
familiar lines, deserves the str<>ngest (‘ommendatmn to 
all concerned ; not only to anthropologi'^ts ami mission- 
aries, but to administrators and teachers, and to those 
other examples (>f European culture from whom the 
natives of any country where they intrude, necessarily 
learn so much, and also suffer so much m the process. 
Each of these classes of Europeans has its peculiar need 
to establish reasonable and considf*rate relations wTth 
the native population, and its special temptations to do 
what leads to the opposite. Each has also its own 
contribution to make, to a broader and better-founded 
outlook and approach, and also its own (often well- 
grounded) criticisms of the outlook and approach of the 
others. 

In a slioit survey, much has to be presumed, but 
general agreement on main issues opens at once further 
cpiestions and yiroblems of method in dealing with them : 
the causes of maladjustment (p. 9) : the need for large- 
scale amelioration, only partly by directly inculcating 
Christian beliefs and practices, but partly also by ap- 
preciating and adopting those elements of native culture 
which are compatible w'lth Christian conduct— a problem 
winch confronts the social reformer in Euroyie also, and 
IS fundamental if Indirect Rule is to he either ride at 
all, or indirect and not imposed from outside. 

Account is taken of the Oxford Conference of the 
Chuiches in 1937, with some friendly criticism of its 
findings, and it is urged that with the help of anthro- 
pologists and others directly cuiicerned, mission yiolicy 
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may be clearly and definitely formulated, as the propa- 
gation less of doctrine and ritual than of a way of life. 

J. L. M. 


A Report on the Working of the State Museum, 
Pudukkottai, /or FasU 1350 {J}d)f 1, 

30. 1941). PufluJckottai, 1941. 30 pp. 

This mu'-eum of an Indian State, of which the 
curator is M. R. Ry. K. R. Srmavasa Aiyar, M.A., shows 
a year's very satisfactory progress. Out of 135.503 
visitors 0-6 per cent, were literate and signed theii* 
names ; to the remainder their gain was literally ' know- 
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‘ ledge thi-ough the eye.’ Interesting acces.sions ari' 
recorded in prehistoi‘i(‘ archaeology ; the bronzes include 
a fine copper figure of Xrsimha with eight arms (a rare 
type) and elaborate attributes. Two new Tamil in- 
scriptions, and some gold and silver coins should also be 
noted. Field work me hides the excavation of the Ainar- 
kovil temple at Koduinbaliir, of unique type, with 
reliefs and inscriptions, probably built in the ninth-tenth 
centuries, a.d. ; and of the Jain temple mound in 
Sembattur ; and repairs to the Siva temple at Viralur. 
also of the ninth-tenth centuries. A frescoed cave at 
Sittannavasil, and eight other monuments, have been 
protected. j, L. M. 



NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Notes on Middle American Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy. Nos. 1-6. Carnegie Institntioyi of Tra. 5 'i^“ 
ingtoH, Wa'^hington D.C 1940—41. 2^ pp. 
Tins IS a new and very useful series of 5«hort notes 
h•^ued by the Carnegie Institution in order to provide a 
medium of publication for those random bits of informa- 
tion which all anthropologists accumulate. As tlie 
pieface says, such unconsidered by-products of one 
man’s studies may well be of value to others, and e\'en 
if they are not immediately interest mg to anyone, they 
should at least be recorded m permanent and acce?>>ible 
form. This is an excellent idea. Correspondence should 
be atldresr^ed to J. Eric S. Thompson, 10, Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mas-.., U.S.A. 

Xo. 1 is a note by Fr. A. V. Kidder on Clay Heads 
from Chiapas, Mexico, with a natural-size illustration, 
and is important as throwing light on the ceramics in 
the neighbourhood of Escuintla, wliich is now receivmg 
considerable attention from students. 

Xo. 2, also by Dr. Kidder, on the Pottf'ry frofn Chuin- 
perico. Caatonaln, with two illustrations, discu.'-^es the 
phase wlii(K this repre^'Cnts. 

X^o. 3, by Mr. E. Wyllys Andrews, on The Ruins of 
Culnba, Xorth- Eastern Yucatan, gives a plan and de- 
scription of this new site, so far as he was able, under 
\'ery difiicult conditions, in blinding rain, and with only 
a few hours time at his disposal. It appears to be an 
important site winch has suffered much from vandalism. 

Xo. 4, by ^Ir. J. Eric S. Thompson, describes The 
Missing Illustrations of the Pomar Relacion. It contains 
one illustration. The complicated cpiestion of the 
missuig illustrations is dealt with and compared with 
other illustrations and descriptions. 

Xo. 5, by E. Wyllys Andrews, is an extremely intere'-t- 
ing Ethnological Xofe from Cilvituk, Eoutheryi Catnpcchc, 


on the modern superstitions rei:rardmg the ancient idols. 
Unfortunately these beliefs lead direct! v to the desti ac- 
tion of the objects. The idols will be illustrated in a 
report now in preparation. 

Xo. 0, })y J. Eric S. Thompson, on the Prototype of the 
Mexican tWnvv Tellcrio-Remensis and Vaticanns A., 
gives a detaileii and interesting ■^tudy of the inter- 
relation of these two codices whi<‘h are closely connected ; 
he arrives at the conclusion that both derive from a 
prototype now lost. RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 

Anasazi Basketry: Basket Maker II through Pueblo 
III. ... A Study based on Specimens from the 
San Juan River Country. By Earl H. Morris and 
Robert F . Burgh. Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. Publ. 533. 1941. 

This admirable .study attempts ^ to reveal in correct 
‘ general outline the history of ba.sket -making among the 
‘ earlv peoples of the San Juan country ’ which lies 
within the pre->ent States of Arizona, Xew Mexico, 
Colorado, and C tali. It i>. based on the authors* and 
other archaeological work, and on studies of Technology, 
Forms, and Designs. Its pre-.entation is all that the 
technologist could de>.ire. Any difficulty m interpreting 
a necessarily technical text is immediately resolved bv 
an examination of the Graphic Glossarv, the t'cries of 
clearly drawn diagrams with their explanation leaping 
immediately to the eye, and the 43 beautifully repro- 
duced plates with their attendant legends. Apart from 
the ^e^^ults obtained the monograph has <*onsiderable 
value for the field- and laboratory- worker becau'^e of its 
explanation of methods employed in obtaining, pre- 
servmg, restoring and cleaning, and analysing material. 
Though the table of contents i^ very detailed, an index 
ill alphabetical order would be a convenience. T.K.P. 




CORRESPONDENCE 


Cosmas’ Word for ‘ Gold.’ Cf. Max, 1942, 30. 

Sir, — In Max, 1942, 30, Mr. Wainwright says he 
cannot find any satisfactory derivation for 
Cosmas' word tanchara or for the word rdyxovpos, 
which a scholiast says is Persian for ' gold.’ 

Unless my memory fails me. the Balochi word for 
’ gold ' is teXngo. This is fairly near it, and Balochi is 
very near ]*ersian. So jierhaps tlu' scholi<ist was rigid 
after all. 

It is true that the Baloih themselves were not in 
Persia as early as the sixth century a.d. If their tradi- 
tion is right they would have been still in X’orthern Syria 
then, or else in Iraq, and their language was probably 


Semitic. Possibly they mav have brought the word 
tango with them ; but it is just as likely that it belonged 
to the vernacular of S.E. Persia which they adopted 
vhen they went there in the eighth centurv. Unwritten 
dialects easily escape dictionaries. 

Meopham (Jreen, Kent. 0, M. BAKER 


Sir, There is a Persian word tanka (or tangn) meaning 
gold, • com,’ etc. I do not think it is used now, 
unless perhaps in dialects; but it denoted a 
^ ^ particular coin in Safaviari times. 

yorthmoor Road, Oxford. C. X. SEDDOX. 
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Cowries representing Eyes. Cf. Man, 1942, 71. 

SiH, — Mr. Jeffreys is perhaps an instance of the 
old saying, ‘ Convince a man against his will ’ ; 
it seems, therefore, not worth while to continue 
this correspondence. But before the correspondence 
closes on my side, I should like to bring forward some 
further evidence that the cowrie has no special sex 
significance, but represents the eye. In the female 
figure from New Guinea, published in fig. 1. the cowrie 
is^ indubitably the eye. One would have expected that 
had it represented the \nilva it would have been placed 
in the appropriate position, where, however, there is 
nothing to indicate the sex organs. When d’ Albertis 
visited Mawatta in 1875 he noted that the skulls of those 
slain in battle were covered with a preparation of wax, 
the eyes being represented by small cowries (W. X. 









' im n 

COWRIES REPRESENTING EYES 

Beaver : Unexplored 2sew G-idnea, p. 62). The skulls 
mentioned by Haddon (Man, 1918, 99) are now in the 
Ethnological Museum, Cambridge ; these have cowries 
set horizontally in the eye sockets. W. Behrmann {Im 
Stromgebiet des Sepik. pp*! 122, 123) mentions three skulls 
with cowrie eye.s. In all these instances of decorated 
skulls the cowrie is connected with the death and death - 
ceremonies of males. As regards the feeling of savages 
towards the genitalia of women, G. Landtman’s remark 
is illuminating {Kiwai Papuans, p. 250) : ' The female 
' organs are as perilous as an open grave.’ 

l am indebted to the authorities of the Ethnological 
Museum, Cambridge, for permission to publish this figure. 
The photograph was kindly made for me by Mr. G. 
Strickland. M. A. MLRRAY. 

Cambridge, 


An Unusual Implement from Egypt, in the Seligman 
Collection. Cf. Man, 942, 62. 

Sir, — The chert implement described in Han, 
1942, 62, is from the Seligman collection in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford (1942, 12, 761), and had 
the Curator known that it was about to be published, the 
specimen itself would have been sent for examination, 
and the commentator would not have needed to depend 
on a photograph. Professor Seligman has described 
exactly the marks of use, and from them it would appear, 
as he says, that the implement has been used as a chop- 
ping tool. It does not appear to have been used for 
heavy work. 

Pitt Rivers Museum. Oxford. T. K. PEXXIMAX. 

FRANCIS KNOWLES. 


Magic and the Unconscious. Cf. Man, 1941, 102 ; 
1942, 56. 

Sir, — D r. Roheim’s courteous letter to some 
extent answers my questions, but it is to be hoped 
that his promised paper will contain a more exact ac- 
count. Did Patient No. 1 profess to make plants, etc. 
grow by *■ rubbing the palms of his hands together 'i ’ 
(1942, 56) or was he 'performing intichiuma (increase) 

‘ ceremonies by rubbing his body ? ’ (1941, 73). Did 
Patient No. 2 really say ; " I am doing this to hasten or 
' retard the motion of the sun '! ’ 

Dr. Roheim seems to equate ‘ magical ’ with ‘ pre- 
logical,’ but magic may be quite logical ; it is its premises, 
not its deductions, which are faulty. No logical fault 
could be found with a theory that all circular movements 
affect one another, nor to any deductions which might 
be made from it. RAGLAN. 


Corrections to Man, 1942. 19. 

Sir,— I enclose a list of corrections to my article 
in Man, 1942. The errors arose through my not 
being able to see the proofs. 

1. Title should rrad " The Dakakeri People of Niger 
Province.’ Zuru Division was transferred from Sokoto 
to Niger Province some years ago. 

2. P. 27, I. 12, read ' play from the left.’ 

3. P. 29, col. 2, 1. 1,3 from bottom, read ' (fig. 9 d) ’ ; 

1. 4 from bottom, read ' (fig, 9 a, b, c.) 

4. Fig. 9 c is the upper surface of a wooden clog : 
fig. 9 d, has been i:)rinted upside down. 

5. P. 30, col, 2, 1 . 6, /or ' only ’ read " alone.’ 

6. P. 31, 1. 8 add ^ (fig. 13) 

7. P. 32, 1. 1 delete ' (fig. 14),’ which is the granary, not 
the larger store house. 

8. P. 32, col. 2, 1. 12 from bottom, read ‘ Near the city 
of Kano.’ This sentence should be in parenthesis. 

9. P. 32, the last sentence should have been omitted. 

10. P. 33, col. 2, 1. 8, read ' snakes.’ 

11. P, 33, col. 2, 1. 3 from bottom, read ' (fig, 19, 1.7).’ 

12. P. 34, end of 1. 4, add ‘ (fig. 19, 15-27).’ 

13. P. 36, 1. 7, read ' Zuru ’ : 1. 11, read “ Ribah, 
Kainya ’ ; 11. 3, 22, 23, 24, insert comma between names 
of towns. 

14. Substitute fig. 19, 5, for fig. 19 (20), which was 
made from a very faded pencil drawing and is probably 
erroneous. 

1.5. For ‘ ugamba ’ rend ‘ ugamba.’ 

R. T. D. FITZGERALD 

[Apart from obvious blunders, articles in Man are printed 
in accordance ivith the authors copy. Ed.] 
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